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SDefcication, 

Time  was  when  thou  didst  raise  thy  voice, 
And  drave  the  foeman  from  the  gates  of  Rome. 

Fair  time!  when  Romans  might  rejoice 

That  such  as  thou  with  them  could  find  a  home. 

Again,  to-day,  thy  voice  is  heard, — 

"Wake,  friends,  and  arm,  if  ye  woidd  save  your  home!" 
But  now,  O  wise  and  occult  bird, 

That  cry  is  meant  to  save  thy  friends  from  Rome. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BRINGING  THE   BRIDE   HOME. 

y°u  g°mg  to  have  slapjacks,  Celyndy,  along 
with  your  cream-toast?"  asked  Mrs.  Wood, 
standing  with  her  arms  akimbo,  and  watching  her  sis- 
ter-in-law, who  was  sifting  flour  upon  a  great  table 
quite  as  white  as  the  flour.  Celyndy,  thus  addressed, 
turned  an  apologetic  little  smile  upon  her  hard-visaged 
relative,  and  replied  softly,  — 

"Well,  yes,  I  guess  so,  Roxy.  The  doctor  he's 
awful  fond  of  my  slapjacks,  and  it  ain't  no  trouble  to 
speak  of.  Easter'll  fry  'em." 

"  Ye  —  es,"  replied  Mrs.  Wood  meditatively,  "  only 
if  you'll  take  my  advice,  Celyndy,  you'll  begin  with 
this  woman  the  way  you  mean  to  hold  out.  Ef  she 
sees  slapjacks,  and  toast,  and  white  bread  and  brown 
bread,  and  hot  nut-cakes,  and  four  kinds  of  pie,  and 
loaf  and  pound,  besides  sa'ace,  and  I  don't  know 
what  all,  the  first  meal,  maybe  she'll  think  it's  always 
going  to  be  so,  and  the  doctor's  ten  dollars  a  week 
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ain't  a-going  to  pay  for  all  that,  —  not  to  have  nothing 
left  over,  that  is." 

"  Oh,  well !  "  replied  Celyndy  a  little  impatiently,  "  I 
guess  we  won't  fail,  if  we  do  give  our  boarders  enough 
to  eat ;  and  of  course  it  won't  be  so  all  the  time :  it 
ain't  every  day  there's  a  bride  brought  home  to  my 
house,  and  I  want  some  extry  doings  for  once  in  a 
way." 

«  No  —  you  ain't  like  to  have  many  brides  brought 
home  to  this  house  unless  John  gets  married,"  replied 
Mrs.  Wood  with  a  meaning  glance  into  the  back 
kitchen,  where  a  young  woman  was  ironing  some  nap- 
kins, and  looking  dreamily  out  of  the  open  door 
where  bees  hummed  among  the  June  roses,  and  a 
little  child  tumbled  upon  the  grass  with  a  big  dog. 

"  'Lisha  nor  Easter  ain't  very  likely  to  bring  a  bride 
nor  be  a  bride,"  pursued  Mrs.  Wood  after  a  cruel  little 
pause.  Celyndy's  worn  and  delicate  face  flushed  in- 
dignantly, and  her  voice  quivered  as  she  replied,  "  No, 
they  ain't ;  but  I  shouldn't  think  their  own  father's  sis- 
ter would  want  to  cast  it  up  against  them."  Then, 
without  giving  her  sister  time  to  reply  if  she  would, 
the  deacon's  wife  continued  more  mildly,  — 

"  No,  I  don't  feel  that  it's  out  of  the  way  to  do  a 
little  extry  for  the  doctor's  wife ;  for  he's  been  real 
pleasant  and  accommodating  to  me  ever  since  he  come 
to  Abbey shrule,  and  he's  talked  so  much  about  his 
young  lady  that  I  seem  to  know  her  already.  When 
he  went  off  to  get  married  I  said  to  him,  says  I,  '  Now, 
doctor,  you  tell  Miss  Pitcher  she  mustn't  feel  one  mite 
strange  coming  home  here,  for  we're  all  ready  to  take 
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her  in,  right  along  with  you  \  and  as  for  you,  you're 
own  folks  already.'  — '  That's  right,  Mis'  Flint,'  says 
he  with  -his  pleasant  smile  :  '  if  you'll  do  as  well  by  my 
wife  as  you've  done  by  me,  I  won't  ask  no  better.' 
He's  always  so  pleasant." 

"Pitcher!  That's  a  funny  name,  ain't  it?"  said 
Roxana,  wiping  a  chair  with  her  apron,  and  sitting 
down  in  it,  while  Celyndy,  putting  the  sifted  flour  in  a 
bowl,  proceeded  to  wet  it  with  buttermilk,  and  beat 
some  eggs  into  golden  foam. 

"Yes,  kind  o'  funny,"  replied  she  carelessly:  "I 
heard  tell  of  some  Pitchers  down  to  Middleboro'  in 
my  young  days,  and  I  have  an  idee  there's  some  on 
the  Cape.  They're  Old  Colony  folks,  I  guess." 

"  What's  her  first  name  ?  " 

"Well,  that  is  kind  o'  queer,  I  must  allow,"  said 
Mrs.  Flint  candidly.  "  It's  Nazareth." 

"  Nazareth  ?  Nazareth  Pitcher  !  well,  I  do  declare  ! " 
exclaimed  Roxana.  "  I  don't  wonder  she  wanted  to 
get  married,  though  I  don't  know  as  Sampson's  any 
great  of  a  name.  Nazareth  Sampson,  and  he  called 
Manoah  !  I  should  say  their  folks  was  fond  of  the 
Bible." 

"  Well,  yes,  I  suppose  their  names  are  kind  of  Bi- 
bley ;  but  I  don't  know  as  there's  any  harm  in  that," 
said  Celyndy,  meditating  over  the  thickness  of  her  bat- 
ter. "  Maybe  it  would  be  as  well  if  we  were  all  fonder 
of  our  Bible." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  :  I  read  mine  reg'lar  of  a  Sun- 
day afternoon,  and  Mr.  Holden  gives  us  a  good  lot 
every  Sunday  morning.  I  don't  feel  no  call  to  lay  out 
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any  more  time'n  I  do  on  sech  things,"  said  Mrs.  Wood 
with  pious  complacency.  "  Most  time  for  the  stage, 
ain't  it?" 

"  Half-past  four,"  replied  her  sister,  glancing  at  the 
tall  clock  in  the  corner,  ticking  out  its  "  Forever  — 
never,"  as  steadily  as  it  had  done  for  near  a  hundred 
years.  "  Yes  :  she  gets  along  by  five,  or  a  little  be- 
fore." 

"  I  guess  I'll  take  a  look  round,  and  see  if  all's 
ready  up-stairs  and  down-stairs  and  in  my  lady's  cham- 
ber," said  Roxana,  with  a  grim  smile  as  cheerful  as  the 
same  effect  upon  the  face  of  a  gargoyle. 

"Perkaps  you'd  better,"*  replied  Celyndy  pleasantly. 
"Though  I  don't  surmise  you'll  find  any  thing  to  do. 
Easter's  been  all  round,  and  Easter's  pretty  careful." 

"  H'm  !  Mebbe  if  you  hadn't  trusted  Easter  quite 
so  much"  —  muttered  Easter's  aunt  spitefully;  but 
Mrs.  Flint,  covering  her  bowl  of  batter  with  a  plate, 
carried  it  off  into  the  pantry  in  a  decided  sort  of  way ; 
and  Mrs.  Wood,  taking  off  her  apron  and  rolling  down 
her  sleeves,  went  on  her  tour  of  observation. 

It  was  a  rambling  old  house,  built  by  Deacon  Flint's 
grandfather,  added  to  by  his  father,  and  improved  by 
himself.  The  kitchen,  where  the  deacon's  wife  mostly 
lived,  was,  as  kitchens  in  such  houses  should  be,  the 
heart  and  core  of  the  house,  with  two  great  southern 
windows,  and  a  porched  door,  an  opposite  northern 
window  looking  into  the  apple-orchard,  and  fitted  with 
a  double  sash  for  winter  weather ;  the  great  chimney 
also  was  at  the  north,  its  huge  mouth  closed  with  a 
wooden  bulwark  concealing  the  dogs,  the  crane,  and 
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the  brick  oven  opening  through  one  of  the  jambs, 
while  a  cooking-stove,  brilliantly  polished,  supplied  the 
practical  animus  of  the  picturesque  fireplace.  The 
west  end  of  the  room  presented  three  doors ;  those  at 
the  corners  opening  into  two  great  closets  called  north 
but'ry  and  south  but'ry,  —  the  one  a  refuge  from  sum- 
mer heats,  the  other  from  winter  cold,  —  for  the  ample 
provision  always  on  hand.  The  middle  door  opened 
into  the  back  kitchen,  a  fascinating  apartment ;  for  into 
it  at  one  side  was  brought,  by  a  primitive  wooden 
aqueduct,  the  water  of  a  neighboring  hill-spring,  which 
all  day  and  all  night  fell  tinkling  from  the  spout  that 
artlessly  made  its  way  in  through  the  side  of  the  house 
into  a  shallow  trough,  and  so  away  through  a  vent  near 
its  upper  edge.  This  trough  of  clear  cold  water  was 
an  admirable  place  for  cooling  such  things  as  needed 
cooling,  also  for  keeping  lettuce  and  radishes  and 
cresses  crisp  until  needed,  also  for  giving  household 
linen  a  final  dip  before  spreading  on  the  grass  to 
bleach,  also  for  Kay  to  sail  her  little  boats  built  of 
chips  and  dried  leaves  and  feathers.  True,  this  was  a 
forbidden  pleasure  generally;  but  sometimes,  when 
Easter  stood  ironing  in  the  back  kitchen,  as  to-day, 
and  could  keep  an  eye  on  the  child's  motions,  and  be 
ready  to  snatch  her  out  of  sight  if  grandpa  was  coming 
in  at  the  back  door,  it  was  allowed.  There  were  so 
many  things  that  Kay  mustn't  do  on  account  of  grand- 
pa, that  her  mother  and  grandmother  were  in  very  pru- 
dence obliged  to  condone  some  transgressions  of  the 
law,  lest  childhood  should  be  crushed  beneath  it.  So 
this  afternoon,  Kay  had  sailed  boats  in  the  spring- 
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trough  until  it  was  time  to  put  the  cream-can  and  the 
radishes  to  cool  in  it,  and  then  she  had  gone  out  the 
western  door  to  tumble  on  the  bleaching-green  with 
Rome  the  mastiff,  her  chief  friend  and  playmate.  But 
kitchen  and  back  kitchen  were  not  among  the  comely 
places  of  the  house,  in  the  eyes  of  the  deacon's  sister 
Roxana,  who  was  now  critically  viewing  the  tea-table 
spread  in  the  room  next  the  kitchen,  commonly  known 
as  the  keeping-room,  but  now  promoted  to  be  an  offi- 
cial dining-room.  This  also  had  two  wide  southern 
windows,  recessed  with  cushioned  seats,  and  with 
wealth  of  sweet-brier  and  old-fashioned  white  roses 
clambering  around  them,  and  tapping  odorous  good- 
morning  from  myriads  of  little  ringers.  Here,  too,  was 
an  open  fireplace,  filled  now  with  a  big  bow-pot  full 
of  ferns,  relieved  against  a  background  of  feathery 
hemlock-tips.  Mrs.  Wood  looked  at  this  dubiously. 

"I  don't  see  what  possessed  Easter  to  fill  up  her 
bow-pot  with  brakes,"  muttered  she.  "They'll  wilt 
before  morning,  and  then  she's  got  'em  to  fix  again." 

Turning  next  to  the  tea-table,  her  critical  eye  ran 
over  every  thing,  and  found  nothing  to  complain  of. 
The  damask,  not  perhaps  of  the  finest,  was  white  as 
snow,  and  polished  to  perfection  ;  the  willow-patterned 
delf,  if  homely,  was  cheerful ;  the  knives  were  bright, 
and  the  new  plated  forks  bought  for  this  summer  eli- 
cited far  more  respectful  consideration  from  Mrs. 
Wood  than  the  solid,  clumsy  old  spoons  that  had  been 
her  mother's  and  grandmother's. 

"  No,  I  don't  know  as  there's  much  out  of  the  way," 
soliloquized  she,  moving  every  thing  a  little,  and  then 
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pointing  a  brown  and  skinny  forefinger  here  and  there, 
she  murmured,  — 

"Toast,  slapjacks,  white  bread, brown  bread,  —  now 
where's  the  nut-cakes  going?  Well  —  yes  —  h'm  — 
that'll  do,  I  guess ;  lemon-pie  looks  good,  —  Easter 
does  beat  all  on  pie-crust,  —  lemon,  apple,  custard, 
rhubub,  they  look  kind  o'  pretty  fixed  off  that  way : 
she's  awful  tasty,  Easter  is,"  and  aunt  Roxy  gave  a 
last  admiring  touch  to  the  small  plates  arranged  be- 
side every  larger  one  with  four  pieces  of  pie  so  placed 
together  as  to  make  a  completed  circle  varied  in  color 
by  the  deep  chrome  of  the  custard,  the  tender  green 
of  the  rhubarb,  the  brown  of  the  apple-pie,  and  the 
crisp  meringue  of  the  lemon-tart.  And  each  guest 
was  expected  to  consume  the  entire  circle  ! 

The  door  of  the  dining-room  opened  into  the  square 
front  hajl  with  its  wide  and  low  staircase  of  dark  wood, 
the  carved  balusters  and  rail  brought  from  England 
by  Capt.  Flint,  grandfather  of  the  present  proprietor, 
as  the  beginning  of  the  home  he  longed  for  with  the 
fervor  of  most  seamen,  and  wherein,  again  like  most 
seamen,  he  lived  a  life  of  restless  discontent  until  he 
set  forth  from  one  of  its  darkened  chambers  upon  his 
last  voyage  to  the  port  whence  no  mariner  has  re- 
turned with  tidings.  A  table  and  chairs  made  the 
square  hall  a  pleasant  sitting-room  in  a  hot  day ;  and 
when,  as  now,  the  front  door  stood  open,  and  gave  the 
view  of  first  the  fair  green  fields,  dotted  with  old  trees, 
and  peopled  by  kine,  and  then  the  devious  little  river 
in  the  valley,  with  steep  hills  beyond,  clothed  with 
unbroken  forest,  the  little  hall  became  a  coign  de 
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vantage,  whence  to  inspect  at  admiring  leisure  such  a 
landscape  as  never  hung  on  walls  of  salon  or  academy. 
Mrs.  Wood  had  never  noticed  that  there  was  a  view, 
and  Easter  had  never  ventured  to  mention  her  admira- 
tion of  it  for  fear  of  being  thought  silly.  Into  this 
hall  opened  the  parlor,  or,  as  it  was  usually  called, 
the  fore-room,  a  severe  and  awful  chamber,  dedicated 
principally  to  funerals  and  calls  from  "the  pastor,"  who 
was  there  regaled  with  plum-cake  and  currant-wine. 
Kay's  ideas  of  the  mild  limbo  described  by  her  grand- 
mother as  the  abode  of  naughty  little  girls  suddenly 
cut  off  in  their  sins,  was  oddly  compounded  of  the 
fore-room  and  the  square  pew  in  the  meeting-house, 
over  whose  high  partitions  she  could  not  see,  and  from 
whose  high  benches  her  poor  little  legs  so  painfully  dan- 
gled, while  her  grandfather  glared  at  her  so  much  more 
sternly  than  common,  and  the  pastor's  voice  went  boom- 
ing through  her  sleepy  little  brain  in  dreary  monotony. 
Mrs.  Wood  liked  and  respected  the  fore-room,  how- 
ever, and  lingered  there  for  some  time,  straightening 
the  horsehair-covered  chairs  which  Easter  had  set 
out  from  the  wall  in  various  inviting  angles,  further 
enlivening  some  of  them  with  tidies,  whose  ghastly 
white  upon  the  jet  black,  combined  with  the  lively 
effect  of  the  new  positions,  suggested  a  hard-visaged 
old  lady  with  a  new  black  "  front "  and  set  of  false 
teeth  sliding  forward  with  her  best  smile  and  courtesy 
to  welcome  the  profitable  guests ;  and  the  effect  of 
Roxana's  relegating  every  thing  to  its  usual  formality 
was  merely  to  take  off  the  smile,  and  suggest  that  the 
old  lady  wasn't  so  glad  to  see  them,  after  all. 
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Passing  up  stairs,  Roxana  now  arrived  at  the  real 
point  of  her  curious  inspection,  the  bride-chamber 
prepared  for  Dr.  Sampson  and  Nazareth  his  wife :  it 
was  over  the  parlor,  and  so  with  two  eastern  windows 
commanding  the  same  view  as  the  front  door,  only 
wider  and  freer  and  with  the  joyous  sense  of  being  in 
some  measure  raised  above  the  level  of  earth.  Full 
white  muslin  curtains  were  looped  back  from  them 
and  the  one  north  window  looking  into  the  apple- 
orchard,  so  that  the  sweet  air  laden  with  the  scent  of 
new-mown  hay  and  sweet-brier,  and  the  exulting  song 
of  the  bobolinks,  drifted  through  the  room,  and 
across  the  great  mahogany  bedstead  with  its  carved 
posts  and  tester  whence  hung  ample  draperies  at 
which  Aunt  Roxy  gazed  dubiously.  They  were  pe- 
culiar, certainly,  being  of  home-made  linen  spun  and 
woven  by  dainty  hands  long  since  mouldered  into 
dust,  —  the  hands  of  the  English  lady  who  had  loved 
and  wedded  Capt.  Flint  and  come  with  him  to 
America,  and  in  the  long  days  and  months  of  his 
absence  had  raised  the  flax ;  and  one  may  fancy  her 
wistful  blue  eyes  gazing  at  the  blue  blossoms,  and 
dreaming  of  blue  fields  of  flax  far  beyond  the  seas, 
and  then  spinning  and  weaving  this  web  of  marvellous 
fineness,  and  finally  embroidering  the  full  set  of  bed- 
hangings  with  quaint  devices  of  her  own.  The  bright 
colors  of  the  silks  and  crewels  were  faded  now,  and 
the  soft  dim  tones  blended  into  each  other  as  if  one 
saw  the  story  of  that  silent  life  through  the  mists  of 
twilight,  and  saw  nothing  certainly ;  but  much  still  re- 
mained, and  Easter  had  wasted  a  good  working  hour 
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when  she  brought  forth  these  old  curtains,  in  guessing 
at  the  fancies  or  memories  or  dreams  her  ancestress 
had  stitched  into  those  quaint  designs,  so  queer  in 
their  proportion  and  perspective,  so  pathetic  in  their 
suggestions.  The  principal  design  was  patent,  —  a 
blue  sea,  its  waves  tipped  here  and  there  with  white, 
it  might  be  foam,  it  might  be  moonlight ;  a  ship 
whose  rigging  must  have  made  the  captain  laugh  when 
he  came  home  and  saw  it ;  and  a  solitary  figure  upon 
the  deck,  its  face  upraised  toward  a  sky  where  blazed 
not  only  the  full  moon  but  nearly  all  the  stars  of  the 
zodiac,  including  noticeably  the  Great  Bear  with  the 
Dipper,  its  pointers  faithfully  indicating  the  North  Star, 
beloved  of  mariners.  One  saw  at  a  glance  why  this 
design  had  been  so  carefully  and  elaborately  wrought 
out ;  but  Easter  mused  much  longer  over  the  fair  gar- 
den of  laden  trees  and  shrubs  with  birds  among  the 
branches,  of  gorgeous  unknown  plumage,  and  figures 
standing  or  seated  among  the  flowers,  with  crowns 
upon  their  heads  and  harps  in  their  hands,  —  saints  no 
doubt,  and  the  scene  probably  Paradise  ;  but  why  did 
the  loving  wife  of  a  living  husband  so  carefully  depict 
Paradise  ?  Perhaps  if  Easter  had  been  learned  in  old 
ballads  she  might  have  guessed ;  for  at  one  corner  of 
this  fair  garden,  just  beyond  a  Figure  with  a  lamb 
upon  his  shoulder,  was  a  great  mass  of  well  drawn  and 
colored  flowers  which  Easter  recognized  even  before 
she  had  made  out  the  crooked  lines  embroidered 
underneath  in  cramped  little  script :  — 

"  Their  bed  is  made  in  the  heavens  high, 

Down  at  the  foot  of  our  good  Lord's  knee ; 
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Weel  set  about  wi'  gilliflowers, 
I  trow  fair  company  for  to  see." 

Well,  poor  lady,  she  had  but  one  child,  and  did  not 
survive  his  birth.  It  was  almost  two  years  before  Capt. 
Flint  married  again. 

"Well,  I  declare  for't !  "  muttered  Mrs. Wood,  taking 
a  corner  of  Paradise  between  her  thumb  and  forefinger, 
and  sharply  eying  a  little  crack  in  the  linen.  "  Couldn't 
Easter  find  nothing  but  these  old  things  to  put  on  a 
bride's  bed?  She  might  have  had  my  dimity  as  well 
as  not." 

Opening  into  the  bedroom,  and  with  a  long  window 
whence  one  could  step  upon  the  balconied  porch  of 
the  front  door,  was  a  little  room,  fitted  according  to 
Dr.  Sampson's  own  idea  as  a  dressing-closet  for  his 
wife ;  and  Easter  had  pleased  her  own  starved  aesthetic 
tastes,  by  making  it  pretty  with  rose-colored  chintz, 
ribbons,  and  soft  white  muslin,  and  wealth  of  flowers 
whose  perfume  filled  the  room.  It  was  very  pretty; 
but  Aunt  Roxy  sniffed  contemptuously,  — 

"  If  Easter  thinks  she's  going  to  get  round  Mis. 
Sampson  with  all  this  nonsense,  she's  mistaken.  I'll 
look  out  the  doctor  knows  all  about  it,  if  he  don't  now. 
Look  at  that,  now  ! ' 

That  was  a  great  old-fashioned  mirror,  its  thick 
bevelled  plate  dim  with  age,  and  its  carved  oak  frame 
broken  in  many  places  ;  but  so  skilfully  were  the  white 
muslin  and  the  rose  ribbons  adjusted  to  these  deficien- 
cies, that  it  was  only  by  ocular  demonstration  that 
Aunt  Roxy  could  assure  herself  they  still  actually 
existed;  and  she  was  still  poking  and  peering  about 
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beneath  the  draperies,  when  the  sound  of  wheels  and 
horses'  feet  and  the  cheery  voices  of  men  announced 
that  the  stage  had  come,  and  was  stopping  at  the  foot 
of  the  short  lane  leading  from  the  road  to  the  house. 

Assuring  herself  of  a  ready  retreat  through  the  door 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  aunt  Roxy,  hidden  behind 
the  curtains,  eagerly  watched  the  two  heads  advancing 
between  the  lilac  hedges,  the  figures  only  fully  revealed 
as  they  came  through  the  little  gate  leading  to  the  front 
door,  and  stood  for  a  moment  looking  at  the  view. 
With  the  doctor's  appearance  she  was  familiar;  and, 
in  common  with  every  woman  in  Abbeyshrule,  con- 
sidered his  stalwart  form,  curling  brown  hair,  merry 
dark  eyes,  ever-smiling  mouth,  and  white  teeth,  the 
embodiment  of  manly  comeliness.  Upon  his  wife's 
appearance  she  did  not  pronounce  so  readily.  A  little 
too  slender  as  yet  for  her  height,  Nazareth  had  a  trick, 
not  so  much  of  stooping,  as  drooping,  especially  when 
a  little  weary,  conveying  sometimes  to  the  mind  of  a 
sympathetic  observer  the  wish  to  tie  her  to  some  sup- 
port, like  a  straying  vine  or  slight-stalked  lily.  Her  head 
was  small,  and  beautifully  shaped,  —  a  fact  revealed  by 
the  close  fashion  in  which  the  pale  brown  hair  was 
bound  about  it ;  the  arched  eyebrows,  and  long  thick 
lashes  of  a  deeper  tint,  gave  at  once  character  and 
melancholy  to  eyes  of  that  lucent  gray  so  like  water 
under  a  cloudy  sky,  and,  like  it,  capable  of  brighten- 
ing into  blue,  or  deepening  into  stormy  darkness,  as  the 
skies  above  may  dictate.  The  complexion,  pure  and 
pale,  spoke  of  an  unshaken  yet  delicate  constitution, 
and  justified  aunt  Roxy's  first  decision,  that  the  bride 
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was  "  none  too  rugged."  Over  the  mouth  of  this  face 
a  critic  well  might  ponder ;  so  delicate,  so  maidenly, 
so  beautifully  cut,  why  was  H  not  altogether  pleasing? 
Perhaps  it  was  a  thought  too  delicate  of  form  and 
coloring,  a  trifle  cold  and  unloving ;  or  was  it  some- 
thing in  the  downward  curve  of  the  corners,  suggesting 
reserve  amounting  to  reticence  ?  Was  it  an  unsympa- 
thetic mouth  ?  or  a  mouth  that  never  had  learned  the 
need  of  sympathy,  an  unawakened  mouth  ?  At  least  it 
harmonized  well  with  the  slight  and  somewhat  pointed 
chin  and  the  straight  nose  and  the  tiny  ears;  and 
together  they  composed  the  face  of  Psyche,  ignorant 
as  yet  of  Cupid. 

"Well,  I  don'  know,"  said  Mrs.  Wood,  flitting  down 
the  back  stairs.  "  Looks  as  if  'twould  take  a  tumble 
time  to  get  acquainted  with  her." 

And  Dr.  Sampson,  kissing  his  bride  upon  the  thresh- 
old of  the  house,  said  cheerily,  — 

"  Here  we  are  !    Welcome  home,  little  woman." 
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CHAPTER   II. 

THE   HUNDRED. 

"  "X  TOW  then,  child,  the  world  is  all  before  you,  where 

J.  1  to  choose.  Which  way  shall  I  turn  as  we  come 
to  the  road,  or  will  you  drive  yourself?  You  are  to 
have  your  own  way  in  every  thing  now,  poor  little  Zany." 

So  spoke  Dr.  Sampson,  looking  fondly  at  the  fair 
face  beside  him  as  he  walked  his  horse  slowly  down 
the  lane  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  succeeding  the 
home-coming.  Nazareth  met  the  look  with  a  smile, 
but  rather  a  forced  one,  as  she  replied,  — 

"  Wherever  you  like  to  take  me,  Manoah  j  but  if  I 
am  to  choose,  I  should  like  to  go  to  those  woods  that 
seem  to  be  the  end  of  all  things  in  that  direction.  I 
never  saw  so  big  a  wood." 

"  No,  we  don't  have  much  forest  at  Oldrock :  the 
east  winds  and  salt  air  take  care  of  that,"  replied  the 
doctor,  turning  Pope  to  the  right  as  they  left  the  lane. 
The  doctor  owned  two  horses,  and  chose  to  call  them 
Pope  and  Pagan ;  in  fact,  he  had  rather  a  fine  taste 
in  nomenclature,  and  from  his  earliest  boyhood  had 
called  his  cousin  Nazareth,  Zany,  without  ever  discov- 
ering that  it  annoyed  her  exceedingly,  and  without  her 
ever  telling  him  that  it  did  so.  Two  straws  showing 
the  set  of  two  natures. 
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"  I  am  glad  you  said  this  way,"  continued  he  cheer- 
fully as  he  passed  the  reins  into  his  right  hand,  and 
put  his  left  arm  around  his  wife's  waist,  not  noticing 
that  she  shrank  away  a  little,  "  for  I  want  to  show  you 
the  Desmond  Hundred.  It  is  rather  the  lion  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  will  just  suit  your  romantic  fancy, 
you  little  goose." 

"What  is  it?  What  does  Desmond  Hundred 
mean?"  asked  Nazareth,  coloring  scarlet  as  her  hus- 
band kissed  her. 

"  It  means  those  woods  in  the  first  place,  and  a 
queer  old  house  in  the  second,  and  a  story  in  the 
third ;  so,  as  a  couple  of  miles  lie  between  us  and  the 
woods  and  the  house,  I  will  put  the  last  first,  and  give 
you  the  story  as  we  roll  along,  'roll  along  o'er  the 
dark  blue  sea,' :  and  the  doctor  trolled  out  the  last 
words  in  a  jolly  baritone  voice  well  known  at  college 
suppers  and  other  convivial  assemblages ;  then  draw- 
ing his  wife's  slender  figure  a  little  nearer,  he  looked 
at  her  with  a  sort  of  wistful  tenderness  softening  the 
boyish  glee  in  his  eyes  as  he  said,  — 

"  Oh,  little  woman,  you  don't  half  know  how  happy 
I  am  !  This  is  just  the  sort  of  thing  I  used  to  fancy 
as  I  drove  along  these  roads  in  the  cold  and  dark  and 
storm  of  last  winter :  I  used  to  say  aloud  sometimes, 
'  Wait  a  bit,  old  man  !  It's  pretty  tough  just  now ;  but 
hold  on  six  months  or  so,  and  you'll  travel  this  same 
road  with  the  sweetest  little  wife  in  the  world  at  your 
side,  and  summer  weather  without  and  within.  And 
here  it  is,  all  come  true,  and  I  am  the  happiest  fellow 
alive  on  God's  earth  this  day.  Are  you,  Zany?  ' 
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"We  can't  both  be  the  happiest,  can  we?'!  asked 
Nazareth  with  a  little  chilly  laugh.  "  And  I'm  not  a 
fellow,  you  know." 

"But  you're  happy,  aren't  you,  dear?"  demanded 
the  husband,  dimly  feeling  that  this  was  not  quite  the 
response  he  had  imagined  in  that  bright  day-dream, 
and  with  the  unselfishness  of  a  sweet,  broad  nature 
anxious  more  for  the  content  of  his  beloved  than  his 
own. 

"Happy?  of  course  I'm  happy,  Manoah,"  replied 
Nazareth  almost  eagerly ;  "  only  you  know  I  never  am 
demonstrative,  like  you,  dear." 

"  No,"  replied  the  docter  rather  ruefully  :  "  I  know 
you're  not ;  you  never  were.  There's  one  thing 
though :  I  wish  you'd  call  me  Nony  as  you  used  when 
we  were  children.  I  call  you  Zany  still,  you  see." 

"  Oh  !  —  don't  you  think  we  had  better  leave  off 
those  childish  ways  now  ? '  asked  Nazareth  timidly 
yet  anxiously.  "  I  couldn't  call  you  Nony  possibly,  I 
should  feel  so  silly  "  — 

"  And  sha'n't  I  call  you  Zany  ?  Why,  I  always  called 
you  Zany  since  I  could  speak." 

"It  means  a  fool,  and  perhaps  I  am  one,"  said 
Nazareth  coldly.  The  doctor  took  away  his  arm,  and 
looked  straight  on  in  front  of  his  horse  for  a  moment, 
then  said  heartily,  — 

"  Well,  wife,  I  didn't  mean  to  call  you  a  fool,  and 
that  you  know  right  well ;  and  if  you  don't  like  the 
name  of  Zany  I  won't  say  it  again." 

"  O  Manoah,  —  Nony,  I  mean,  —  I  am  so  sorry  !  I 
didn't  mean  "  — 
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And  Nazareth,  biting  her  lip  very  hard,  looked 
steadfastly  away  from  her  husband,  and  kept  back  the 
tears  that  would  have  washed  away  all  bitterness  haa 
they  flowed  upon  his  shoulder.  As  it  was,  he  consoled 
her  timidly. 

"  Why,  Nazareth,  dear,  what  is  it  ?  It  seems  to  me 
I  hurt  you  every  way  I  speak.  I  am  such  a  great 
clumsy  fellow,  I  know,  and  you  such  a  delicate,  sensi- 
tive little  thing.  The  only  way  is,  dear,  for  you  to  be  a 
little  more  frank  and  outspoken  with  your  matter-of- 
fact,  stupid  husband.  Tell  me  always  just  what  yog 
like  and  what  you  don't  like,  and  it  will  go  hard  but  I 
will  please  you,  if  good-will  and  honest  trying  can  do 
it.  Only  don't  expect  me  to  understand  without  telling, 
for  that  isn't  my  make." 

"  I  am  so  sorry,  Nony,  to  have  hurt  you,"  said 
Nazareth  wistfully,  and  shyly  stole  her  hand  into  that 
lying  upon  her  husband's  knee. 

So  the  little  cloud  went  by ;  and  presently  Nazareth 
said,  — 

"  But  the  story,  dear  !  We  are  almost  at  the  woods 
already." 

"Yes,  but  not  at  the  house.  Well,  to  give  it  you 
in  petto,  although  it  is  worth  hearing  in  extenso,  and 
some  time  I  will  ask  aunt  Anna  Adams  to  give  it  you 
in  all  the  details,  —  this  township  was  purchased  some 
seventy-five  or  eighty  years  ago  by  an  Irish  gentleman 
called  Desmond,  who  named  it  Abbeyshrule,  after  his 
native  place.  He  had  the  idea  of  mining  for  gold,  I 
believe,  perhaps  of  finding  the  fountain  of  perpetual 
youth,  or  the  philosopher's  stone,  at  any  rate,  some 
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sort  of  mare's-nest  which  proved  non-existent ;  and 
to  help  his  search  he  brought  an  army  of  adventurers 
as  unpractical  as  himself,  and  far  more  lawless,  and 
settled  them  upon  little  farms  or  holdings  of  their  own, 
quite  in  the  old  seigneurial  style.  I  believe  they  were 
actually  bound  to  contribute  days'  works  with  horse 
and  cart,  and  tribute  of  eggs  and  poultry  to  the  lord 
of  the  manor :  at  all  events,  he  set  up  a  mill,  and  com- 
pelled his  tenants  to  bring  their  grist  thither ;  in  proof 
of  which  I  will  some  day  take  you  to  the  old  mill." 

"And  did  he  build  a  castle?  "  asked  Nazareth  gayly. 

"  Well,  almost.  He  set  off  a  certain  tract  of  land  to 
serve  as  its  appanage,  and  selected  its  site,  which  I  will 
presently  show  you.  Part  of  this  land,  picturesquely 
diversified  and  timbered,  was  to  be  the  park  of  the 
castle,  and  contained  just  a  hundred  acres,  divided 
from  the  arable  land  by  the  little  river  we  just  crossed, 
—  called,  by  the  way,  the  Race,  in  memory  of  the  time 
when  the  Desmond  mill  was  turned  by  its  current. 
Having  established  his  mill  and  his  park  and  his  colo- 
nists, the  Desmond  next  began  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  his  castle,  and,  I  believe,  carried  the  walls  to  a 
considerable  height,  when  the  gold-mine  or  the  foun- 
tain or  the  Philosopher's  Stone  exploded,  so  to  speak, 
and  blew  the  feudal  feof  of  Abbeyshrule  and  Desmond 
Castle  into  Spain,  where  they  properly  belonged." 

"  Poor  Mr.  Desmond  !  "  said  Nazareth  seriously ; 
and  the  doctor  laughed  aloud,  then  looked  scared,  as 
he  said, — 

"  Excuse  me,  darling,  but  I  should  as  soon  have 
thought  of  pitying  Icarus  or  Captain  Simms  or  Ponce 
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de  Leon.  Well,  never  mind.  Poor  Mr.  Desmond,  as 
you  say,  became  disgusted,  after  some  ten  or  fifteen 
years  of  hunting  for  his  mare's-nest,  and  went  away, 
leaving  his  settlers  and  his  park  and  his  half-built 
castle  to  their  own  devices.  Forty  or  fifty  years  went 
by,  and  Abbeyshrule  had  settled  into  a  decent  little 
New  England  village,  almost  oblivious  of  its  romantic 
birth  and  parentage,  when  of  a  sudden  another  Des- 
mond appeared  upon  the  scene,  an  Irishman  also,  but 
with  a  charming  Spanish  wife  speaking  no  English. 
Tradition  said  he  had  stolen  her  from  her  convent  the 
night  before  her  profession,  and  that  they  had  fled 
over  seas  to  this  hidden  nook,  which  still  was  Des- 
mond territory,  to  escape  infuriated  priests  and  par- 
ents. Tradition  also  says  that  some  wonderful  family 
jewels,  belonging  to  various  branches  of  the  bride's 
family,  had  been  brought  to  the  convent  to  grace  the 
nuptials  of  this  bride  of  heaven,  and  that  in  her  de- 
parture she  secured  them  to  grace  a  more  mundane 
bridal  "— 

"Stole  them,  Manoah  !  " 

"  My  dear  child,  it  is  you  who  are  literal  now. 
They  were  in  a  fashion  her  own,  —  some  of  them 
at  least;  and  —  well,  I  don't  pretend  to  decide,  but 
aunt  Anna  says  she  had  them,  and  brought  some  of 
them  here,  —  among  others  a  crucifix  of  solid  gold  set 
with  jewels,  which  she  always  wore,  and  a  quaint  old 
ring  of  a  cat's-eye  circled  with  diamonds ;  but  the 
most  of  the  parure  probably  went  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  bridal  journey  to  Abbeyshrule.  The  new  Des- 
mond had  no  great  difficulty  in  proving  himself  the 
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son  and  heir  of  the  old  one,  and  took  possession  of 
the  foundations  of  the  family  castle  without  oppo- 
sition :  as  to  the  land,  there  was  a  little  more  trouble ; 
for  the  settlers  had  proved  prolific,  and  their  sons  and 
daughters  had  appropriated  to  their  own  use  many  a 
goodly  slice  of  what  had  once  been  part  of  the  castle 
appanage.  There  was  some  little  trouble,  I  believe ; 
but  finally  the  old  record  was  found  of  the  survey  and 
landmarks  of  the  hundred  acres  of  woodland  reserved 
by  the  original  Desmond  as  his  park,  and  this  tract 
had,  as  it  proved,  been  left  untouched.  Upon  this, 
then,  with  some  small  additions  of  arable  fields,  and 
the  mill  fallen  into  almost  as  picturesque  a  ruin  as  that 
of  Newport,  the  modern  Desmond  and  the  selectmen 
of  Abbeyshrule  agreed  as  his  undoubted  property ;  and 
the  public,  acting  the  part  of  Chorus  to  his  Achilles, 
at  once  indorsed  the  decision,  and  gave  the  restored 
estate  the  name  of  the  Desmond  Hundred,  which 
name  it  bears  to  this  day." 

"  Oh,  that's  what  it  means  !  " 

"  Yes,  that's  what  it  means  ;  and  the  name,  proving 
acceptable  and  easy  for  the  popular  taste  and  tongue, 
has  clung,  and  is  used  to-day  as  familiarly  as  '  Jinkins 
Corner '  and  '  Bloody  Brook  '  in  other  parts  of  the 
town.  Brian  Desmond  settled  quietly  down  upon 
his  old-new  estate,  and  having  apparently  plenty  of 
money,  —  the  price  possibly  of  the  runaway  nun's  jew- 
els, —  proceeded  to  build  up  his  late  father's  castle, 
but  in  a  much  smaller  and  less  pretentious  shape  than 
his  father  had  planned ;  in  fact,  evolving  simply  a 
good-sized  dwelling-house  from  the  piles  of  cut  stone 
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still  lying  in  an  overgrown  heap  inside  the  just-begun 
walls.  The  ex-nun,  being  naturally  disposed  to  pro- 
pitiate Heaven  for  the  double  robbery  of  herself  and 
her  jewels,  stipulated  for  a  chapel  in  connection  with 
the  estate,  and  was  to  have  a  chaplain  from  France 
and  daily  mass,  a  good  deal  to  the  horror  of  her 
neighbors,  who  had  drawn  in  Puritanism  from  the  east 
wind  blowing  over  them,  but  still  did  not  so  very 
much  care,  Abbeyshrule  taking  its  religion  in  a  very 
cool  and  indifferent  style.  The  house  was  finished 
and  furnished,  and  the  chapel  nearly  so,  when  the 
French  priest  arrived ;  and  the  same  night  Mrs.  Des- 
mond gave  birth  to  her  only  child,  and  three  months 
later  died,  never  having  risen  from  her  sick-bed.  The 
priest  baptized  the  child,  and  buried  the  mother,  and 
then,  strange  to  say,  died  himself,  and,  poor  fellow, 
was  buried  by  a  Calvinist  minister.  Fancy  his  annoy- 
ance, if  he  knew  it ! ' 

"Manoah,  how  can  you  jest  on  such  subjects?" 
"  Well,  it  did  strike  me  as  such  a  posthumous 
humiliation.  But  the  priest  and  the  lady  were  both 
buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  unfinished  chapel,  and 
of  course  the  place  is  haunted  to  this  day ;  and  I 
don't  believe  man,  woman,  or  child  of  Abbeyshrule 
would  willingly  pass  that  way  after  dark,  or  indeed 
linger  long  at  any  time.  The  superstition,  however, 
has  been  a  good  thing  for  Miss  Desmond  in  keeping 
away  depredators ;  and  both  house  and  chapel  stand 
to-day  just  as  Brian  Desmond  left  them,  when,  soon 
after  the  chaplain's  death,  he  broke  up  house,  and 
went  away,  carrying  the  child  with  him." 
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"It  was  a  girl,  then?"1  asked  Nazareth,  with  femi- 
nine interest. 

"Yes,  named  Honoria,  for  her  father's  mother. 
Her  own  mother  was  called  Dolores,  poor  thing." 

"Why,  Nony,  how  came  you  so  wise  in  the  family 
history  of  these  Desmonds ?'; 

"  Oh  !  aunt  Anna  told  me  all  that,  and  more.  Dear 
soul,  she  has  been  confined  to  her  bed  these  twenty 
years  with  a  spinal  complaint ;  but  her  interest  in  all 
about  her  is  as  keen  and  fresh  to-day  as  when  she 
was  an  active  young  woman,  and  the  life  of  her  neigh- 
borhood. You  must  see  her  soon,  Zany." 

"And  what  has  become  of  Miss  Desmond?  "'  asked 
Nazareth  quickly. 

"Why,  I  heard  this  morning  that  she  is  coming 
home  here  for  a  visit.  It  was  only  a  rumor,  and  per- 
haps not  true  ;  but  it  may  be.  She  has  lived  all  these 
years  "  — 

"  How  many?" 

"  Three  or  four  and  twenty,  —  about  your  age,  pet. 
She  has  lived  all  these  years  with  her  father  abroad ; 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
good  seems  to  have  blown  from  Brian  Desmond  to 
Abbeyshrule.  Even  aunt  Anna  was  obliged  to  confess 
that  he  was  said  to  live  by  gambling  and  other  dis- 
reputable means  ;  and  if  he  educated  Miss  Honoria  in 
the  same  school,  it  will  be  just  as  well  to  keep  clear 
of  her  society,  if  she  does  come." 

"  Decidedly,  I  should  say,"  said  Nazareth,  in  a 
most  decided  voice. 

"  Here   we    are    now,"    said   the    doctor,   wheeling 
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Pope  suddenly  from  the  main  road  up  a  steep  and 
overgrown  track,  so  overgrown  indeed  with  trees  and 
shrubs  that  it  was  difficult  in  some  places  to  pass  even 
with  the  top  of  the  buggy  thrown  back. 

"  It  is  like  the  entrance  to  the  Palace  of  the  Sleep- 
ing Beauty,"  said  Nazareth,  the  delicate  color  rising 
prettily  in  her  cheeks  under  the  little  excitement. 

"Yes  ;  and  I  not  being  Prince  Charming,  the  branches 
do  not  bend  backward  of  their  own  accord,"  said  the 
doctor  as  a  white  birch  slapped  him  smartly  in  the 
face. 

"  Hark  !  there's  somebody  coming  down  the  hill," 
exclaimed  Nazareth,  losing  the  color  very  suddenly. 

"  Hullo  !  Look  out  there  !  you  can't  pass  !  "  cried 
the  doctor,  turning  Pope  sidewise  and  stopping. 

"  's  that  you,  doctor  ?"  inquired  a  drawling  and 
nasal  voice,  as  the  unseen  driver  also  stopped,  dis- 
mounted, and  presently  emerging  from  the  foliage, 
showed  the  weather-beaten  face  of  Holdfast  Holden,  a 
worthy  farmer  living  upon  the  edge  of  the  Desmond 
Hundred.  To  complete  his  griffe,  he  was  brother  of 
the  Rev.  Amariah  Holden,  the  minister  of  Abbeyshrule, 
an  occasional  patient  of  Doctor  Sampson's,  and  cousin 
to  aunt  Anna  Adams,  who  mourned  over  his  close- 
fistedness,  saying,  u  Holdfast  is  one  of  those  who 
makes  money  honestly  if  he  can,  but  —  he  makes  it." 

"Yes,  it  is  I,  Holden.  Anybody  want  me?"  in- 
quired the  doctor,  alert  and  professional  as  he  remarked 
the  startled  look  of  the  man's  face. 

"  Waal,  yes,  I  guess  so.  The  gal  said,  '  Fetch  a  doc- 
tor,' and  I  don't  suppose  they  wanted  me  to  go  away 
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over  to  Bath  after  Dr.  Henry;  but  then  I  shouldn't 
want  to  be  responsible  for  them  engaging  you  through 
me,  for"  — 

"Who  needs  a  doctor,  and  where?"  demanded 
Manoah,  so  sharply  that  the  reply  was,  as  it  were, 
jerked  out  of  Holdfast's  mouth  before  he  had  time  to 
consider  it  in  the  light  of  self-interest,  and  modify  it 
accordingly. 

"The  Desmond  gal's  help." 

"  Up  at  the  Hundred  ?     Is  she  there  ?  '* 

"  Ye-es.  She  came  this  morning ;  and  being's  I 
was  over  to  the  depot,  she  engaged  me  to  fetch  her 
over,  and  her  things ;  and  this  hired  girl  she  was  there 
too.  And  she  sot  out  to  clean  up  a  little,  I  guess,  and 
somehow  or  nuther  she  managed  to  pull  a  kettle  of 
b'iling  water  all  over  her  feet  and  legs,  and  I  guess 
she's  scalt  some  consid'able  ;  and  the  young  woman  she 
says  to  me, '  Run,  run  and  fetch  a  doctor  as  fast  as  you 
can ; '  and  as  she's  payin'  me  by  the  day,  why  I  run. 
I'd  as  lieve  be  ridin'  round  as  lifting  and  hauling." 

"  I  see ;  but,  as  Miss  Desmond  won't  pay  me  for 
time  I  don't  work,  you  just  draw  into  the  bushes,  and 
let  me  get  past  so  that  I  may  be  earning  my  fee." 
And  the  doctor  with  a  certain  twist  of  the  mouth,  often 
the  only  indication  of  his  dry  jests,  gathered  up  the 
reins,  and  started  Pope  up  the  hill.  Nazareth  looked 
troubled. 

"That  man  will  think  you  meant  what  you  said, 
Manoah,"  said  she  ;  "  and  it  is  very  awkward  for  me  to 
drop  upon  Miss  Desmond  in  this  way." 

:'  A  good  deal  more  awkward  for  poor  Biddy  to  wait 
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with  her  scalded  feet,  for  me  to  take  you  home.  You 
may  go  with  Mr.  Holden  if  you  want  to.  He'll '  'com- 
modate  '  us  that  much  —  for  money." 

"  No,  indeed  !  I'll  sit  in  the  buggy,  and  perhaps 
nobody  will  see  me." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  doctor  in  an  absent  voice,  for 
his  wheels  were  just  grating  past  those  of  the  farmer's 
antiquated  wagon.  A  few  rods  farther,  and  the  posts 
of  a  gateway  without  a  gate  stood  among  the  trees, 
like  the  ruins  that  startle  one  beneath  the  lush  foliage 
of  the  Aztec  countries.  Between  these  the  doctor 
cleverly  guided  Pope,  and,  following  a  faint  and  recent 
wheel-track,  presently  halted  him  before  the  stone  porch 
of  a  door,  buried  in  woodbine,  and  with  a  white-birch 
leaning  across  as  if  to  bar  intruders  from  the  Sleeping 
Palace.  Peeping  here  and  there  from  foliage  of  the 
trees,  and  vines,  and  shrubs,  with  which  jealous  Nature 
had  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  fairly  managed  to  hide 
the  impertinent  works  of  man,  Nazareth  caught  glimpses 
of  the  facade  of  a  large  gray  house,  built  of  rubble 
granite  with  facings  of  cut  stone  ;  but  before  she  had 
distinctly  seen  even  thus  much,  the  front  door  flew 
suddenly  open,  and  a  figure  stood  upon  the  step, 
impatiently  demanding,  — 

"  Beg  pardon,  but  is  this  a  medical  man  ?  '  As  Dr. 
Sampson  courteously  replied,  Nazareth,  from  under  the 
edge  of  her  parasol,  quietly  examined  the  apparition 
which  she  at  once  understood  to  be  the  princess  of 
this  Sleeping  Palace,  and  very  possibly  her  own  future 
companion  and  acquaintance.  According  to  the  law 
of  counterparts,  she  might  even  hope  for  a  friend  in 
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this  young  woman,  so  utterly  antipodal  to  herself  in 
figure,  face,  manner,  voice,  all  that  could  yet  be  known 
of  her.  The  stately  yet  graceful  form,  tall  as  Nazareth's 
own,  but  straight  and  strong  and  rounded  as  hers  was 
not,  might  be  inherited  equally  from  the  mighty  Irish 
chieftains  and  the  Andalusian  warriors  of  her  ancestry ; 
but  the  wealth  of  dusky  tresses,  the  elegant  hands  and 
feet,  even  the  tiny  ears  and  proud  delicate  nose,  were 
all  Spanish,  so  were  the  ink-black  brows,  straight  and 
resolute,  and  so  the  long  thick  lashes  ;  but  among  these 
was  set  a  pair  of  gray-blue  eyes  of  the  rare  Irish  tint, 
most  beautiful,  most  fascinating,  and  most  indescribable 
of  tints,  —  eyes  whose  smile 

"  Would  charm  the  fish  from  out  the  wave, 

The  bird  from  aff  her  nest ; 
Would  charm  a  dead  man  out  of  his  grave, 
For  I'm  sure  he  couldna  rest." 

But  when  they  were  angry,  and  I  grieve  to  say 
Honor  Desmond's  eyes  were  often  angry,  the  black- 
ness of  the  setting  seemed  to  consume  all  color,  and 
only  the  fire  of  the  lightning  relieved  the  gloom  of  the 
cloud. 

The  same  odd  contradiction  of  race-marks  pervaded 
the  rest  of  the  face  :  the  full,  rich,  laughing  mouth  with 
its  wealth  of  splendid  teeth  had  the  curve  of  Medina- 
Coeli  at  command,  if  occasion  called  it  forth  ;  and  if 
the  soft  smooth  skin  showed  a  tinge  of  the  Southern 
olive  instead  of  Northern  snow,  the  cheeks  and  lips 
glowed  with  color  warm  and  bright  as  Nora  Creina's 
own ;  and  if  the  smile  called  forth  a  wooing  dimple  in 
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either  cheek,  the  firm,  well-marked  chin  and  columnar 
neck  were  as  antagonistic  to  dimples  as  the  Iron  Crown 
of  Charlemagne. 

Altogether,  Miss  Desmond's  face  was  not  one  to  be 
glanced  at  and  dismissed  with  a  summary  verdict  of 
"Very  pretty,"  "Handsome,"  or  "Fine-looking."  In 
fact,  Nazareth  did  not  in  the  least  know  what  she 
thought  of  her,  when  she  suddenly  heard  her  say,  — 

"The  lady  —  is  it  your  wife?  She  will  come  in?" 
And,  swiftly  passing  the  doctor,  she  stood  at  the  top  of 
the  steps,  saying,  with  a  gracious  yet  stately  air,  half 
Irish  hospitality,  half  Spanish  courtesy,  — 

"  Mrs.  Sampson,  let  me  introduce  Honor  Desmond, 
and  beg  you  to  rest  for  a  little  in  her  poor  house." 

"Oh  !  thank  you,  Miss  Desmond;  but  I  think" — 
replied  Nazareth  shyly,  and  with  an  appealing  look 
at  her  husband,  who  came  to  the  side  of  the  carriage, 
and  said,  with  a  re-assuring  smile,  — 

"  You  had  better  come  in,  Nazareth,  since  Miss  Des- 
mond is  so  kind.  I  may  stay  some  time." 

So  Nazareth  most  reluctantly  allowed  herself  to  be 
lifted  down,  and  shook  hands  with  the  chatelaine,  who, 
smiling  affectionately  at  her,  said,  — 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  a  lady  here.  I  thought  I 
should  be  lonely.  And  you  are  a  new-comer  too,  they 
tell  me." 

"Yes.  Only  yesterday,"  replied  Nazareth  timidly, 
and  noting  the  unconscious  elegance  and  richness  of 
Miss  Desmond's  clothes,  better  than  her  own  very  best, 
as  she  told  herself  in  a  little  awe,  —  perhaps  just  a  lit- 
tle discontent. 
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"  Our  house  is  as  yet  so  disturbed,  you  will  have  to 
make  many  allowances,  Mrs.  Sampson,"  said  Honor, 
throwing  open  the  door  of  what  had  been  and  was 
again  to  be  a  handsome  drawing-room,  but  was  at  pres- 
ent a  sort  of  materialized  Babel,  the  old  furniture  and 
belongings  pulled  about  and  confusedly  mingled  with 
the  contents  of  several  packing-boxes  standing  half 
emptied  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 

"  We  were  trying  to  make  this  place  at  least  a  little 
habitable  before  night,"  explained  Honoria  hurriedly. 
"But  poor  Mary's  accident  upset  every  thing.  —  Don't 
run  away,  Clara :  Mrs.  Sampson  will  excuse  you,  I  am 
sure.  This  is  my  cousin,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  Mrs.  Samp- 


son.' 


The  last  sentences  were  spoken  in  decidedly  the 
Spanish  tone,  and  savored  of  a  haughty  contempt  not 
altogether  pleasing.  Nazareth's  quick  wit  analyzed  it, 
and  saved  her  sensitive  pride  from  appropriating  any 
of  it  to  herself. 

"  She  is  annoyed  that  her  cousin  was  ashamed  of  her 
dusty  dress  and  tumbled  hair,  and  tried  to  slip  out  of 
the  other  door,"  said  she  to  herself,  even  while  shaking 
hands  with  Mrs.  Sullivan,  who  was  tall,  thin,  and  angu- 
lar, with  high  cheek-bones,  small  black  eyes,  false 
teeth,  and  a  bright  fixed  color  as  unchanging  and 
untempting  as  the  cheek  of  an  unripe  Baldwin  apple. 
She  smiled  a  great  deal  with  her  lips,  but  never  with 
her  eyes,  and  had  a  soft  and  silky  voice,  too  hissing 
in  its  sibilants,  and  too  limited  in  its  modulations.  A 
third  or  fourth  cousin  of  the  late  Brian  Desmond,  she 
had  wished  in  her  widowhood  to  marry  him,  partly 
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from  fancy,  partly  as  the  pleasantest  mode  of  support 
occurring  to  her.  Brian  fathomed  the  design,  softly 
laughed  at  it,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  with  Honor, 
and,  not  finding  it  in  his  heart  either  to  comply  with 
or  quite  refuse  the  tender  appeal,  compromised  by 
inviting  Mrs.  Sullivan  to  accept  the  post  of  Honoria's 
companion  and  chaperone,  a  situation  in  which  she  had 
continued  ever  since,  much  to  her  own  satisfaction  if 
not  to  Honoria's.  While  her  father  lived,  Honoria 
had  in  fact  entered  many  protests  against  this  compan- 
ionship so  altogether  uncongenial,  and  this  chaperon- 
age  so  altogether  unmeaning.  But  when  he  was  dead, 
she  could  not  forget  that  this  woman  had  in  her  way 
loved  him,  and  that  he  had  half  humorously,  half  affec- 
tionately accepted  her  devotion ;  and  she  kept  her  on, 
just  as  she  kept  the  ill-tempered  and  perverse  old  Irish 
hound  who  had  followed  his  master  to  the  grave,  and 
spent  the  night  howling  over  it. 

"And  now,  if  you  will  excuse  me  for  a  few  mo- 
ments," continued  Honor  graciously,  "  I  will  leave  you 
with  my  cousin,  while  I  take  the  doctor  to  my  poor 
cook." 

"Oh,  certainly!'  said  Nazareth,  only  wishing  she 
might  turn  and  walk  out  of  the  house  and  into  the 
buggy  and  wait  there  by  herself,  but  found  herself 
obliged  instead  to  sit  down  and  be  entertained  by  Mrs. 
Sullivan. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

JOHN. 

"  "X/'OU  won't  find  it  so  lonesome  meal-times,  after 
JL  this,  Mis'  Sampson,"  said  the  deacon's  wife, 
pouring  a  cup  of  coffee  for  the  doctor,  and  one  of 
cocoa  for  his  wife,  as  she  spoke.  "  Our  John's  com- 
ing home  to-day." 

"Your  son?"1  asked  Nazareth,  reflecting  back  the 
mother's  proud  and  happy  smile. 

"  Yes  :  he's  been  to  college  four  year  now,  and  he's 
got  through ;  it's  most  a  year  since  I've  seen  him  my- 
self, for  he  didn't  come  home  last  vacation ;  one  of 
the  gentlemen  that  studies  with  him  asked  him  down 
to  his  house,  somewhere  near  Boston.  John's  one 
that  makes  friends  wherever  he  goes,  and  I  expect  he's 
got  some  awful  smart  acquaintances  now.  You  never 
see  him,  did  you,  doctor?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  doctor  rather  dryly,  "  I  have 
often  heard  you  speak"  of  him,  and  the  deacon  read 
some  of  his  letters  to  me." 

"Yes,  father  he's  dreadful  proud  of  John,"  replied 

e 

Mrs.  Flint  contentedly. 

"Is  he  going  to  study  for  a  profession?'5  asked 
Nazareth,  pleasantly  interested  in  her  hostess's  inter- 
ests. 
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"  No,  I  guess  not,"  replied  Mrs.  Flint  confusedly. 
"  He  thinks  some  of  being  a  minister." 

"Oh  ! '  replied  Nazareth  gravely  ;  while  the  doctor 
coughed  a  little,  and  then  said, — 

"  He'd  a  great  deal  better  study  medicine  with  me, 
Mrs.  Flint.  It's  hard  enough  to  learn  to  diagnose 
bodies,  let  alone  souls.  I  don't  believe  one  man  in 
a  hundred  is  fit  for  the  ministry,  but  any  stupid  fellow 
can  learn  medicine." 

Nazareth  turned  scarlet,  and  glanced  up  reproach- 
fully :  her  husband  wondered  what  he  had  done  wrong 
this  time ;  and  dame  Celyndy,  with  a  mild  dignity  all 
her  own,  said,  — 

"Well,  John  isn't  so  very  stupid  either.  There's 
time  enough,  however,  to  think  about  it.  He  writes 
that  his  studies  have  kind  of  wore  upon  him,  and  he's 
going  to  recruit  up  a  little  here  on  the  farm  before  he 
does  any  thing  else.  Maybe  he'll  conclude  to  teach 
for  a  spell  next  winter.  Mr.  Holden  told  father  the 
committee'd  think  they  was  made,  to  get  a  college 
graduate  to  teach  the  high  school." 

"Is  he  at  Harvard,  or  Yale?'3  asked  Nazareth, 
rather  pleased  on  the  whole  at  the  prospect  of  either 
magenta  or  blue  courtesy  and  companionship. 

"  Oh  !  it  ain't  either,"  replied  Mrs.  Flint  with  pride. 
"  John  says  it's  a  sight  better  for  real  solid  learning, 
and  they  ain't  no  rule  for  'em  to  wear  kid  gloves  every 
day  as  there  is  at  them  :  it's  "  — 

But  poor  Dr.  Sampson  was  seized  with  such  a  fit  of 
coughing  and  strangling  as  compelled  him  to  leave 
the  table  ;  and  Mrs.  Flint  left  her  sentence  incomplete 
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in  running  to  fetch  a  glass  of  water,  while  Nazareth 
walked  away  without  a  smile. 

That  afternoon  as  she  sat  in  the  porch  with  a  book 
upon  her  lap,  and  her  eyes  wistfully  fixed  upon  the 
green  sea  of  the  Desmond  woods,  the  stage-coach 
stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  lane,  a  young  man  leaped 
from  the  top,  some  trunks  were  unstrapped  from  the 
rack,  and  Mrs.  Flint  was  heard  exclaiming  at  the  side 
door,  — 

"  He's  come,  Easter  !     He's  here  !  " 

Bringing  back  her  eyes  and  her  thoughts  from  un- 
profitable wanderings,  Nazareth  scrutinized  the  figure 
advancing  up  the  lane,  even  as  two  or  three  weeks 
earlier  aunt  Roxana  had  scrutinized  her.  Then,  as 
now,  the  decision  was  not  altogether  favorable :  the 
new-comer,  like  herself,  was  tall,  slight,  and  unrobust 
of  aspect ;  his  coloring  blond,  his  walk  inelastic,  his 
expression  self-conscious  and  uneasy ;  withal,  he  bore 
the  marks  of  cultivation,  a  clean  conscientious  life, 
and  the  desire  to  please.  Nazareth  watched  him 
carefully  until  he  disappeared  behind  the  angle  of  the 
house,  and  with  a  little  smile  allowed  her  eyes  to  wan- 
der back  to  the  Desmond  woods,  with  the  unspoken 
query,  "  I  wonder  what  university  turned  him  out?  " 

A  moment  later  the  doctor,  mounted  on  Pagan,  rode 
briskly  up  the  lane,  and  presently  the  tea-bell  rang. 

"  Let  me  make  you  acquainted  with  my  son,  Doctor 
and  Mis'  Sampson,"  said  Mrs.  Flint  as  her  guests 
entered  the  dining-room,  and  Nazareth  added  to  her 
other  discoveries,  that  John  Flint  possessed  flaccid 
hands,  and  good  teeth  and  smile. 
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"  Happy  to  find  you  in  these  rural  solitudes,"  said 
John,  dividing  the  compliment  in  two  with  a  look. 
"  Mrs.  Sampson,  I  shall  depend  upon  you  to  help  me 
slaughter  the  enemy  occasionally.  I  suppose,  doctor, 
you  are  always  too  busy  to  waste  time  on  such  an  idle 
fellow  as  I  am  going  to  be  for  the  rest  of  the  sum- 


mer." 


"  Well,  I  don't  find  it  necessary  to  ask  any  help  in 
slaughtering  the  enemy,  as  you  say,"  replied  the  doctor 
good-humoredly.  "  But  I  dare  say  we  shall  manage  a 
good  many  hours  chat  in  the  course  of  the  summer. 
I  tell  your  mother  you  had  better  make  up  your  mind 
to  study  medicine  with  me." 

"Ah,  thanks,  I  hardly  think  it,"  replied  John  with 
an  air  of  elegant  indifference.  "  I  cannot  say  that  the 
Esculapian  science  attracts  me  so  strongly  as  some 
others." 

"The  Solonic,  or  as  one  may  say  the  Solomonic, 
suits  you  better,  eh?"  asked  the  doctor,  carefully 
dropping  cream  upon  his  strawberries. 

"E-r  —  well,  I  can  hardly  say  yet,"  replied  John, 
blushing  violently,  and  wondering  if  he  were  being 
laughed  at.  Nazareth's  cool,  gentle  voice  came  in  like 
the  plash  of  a  brook  in  tangled,  sultry  woodland. 

"You  will  be  glad,  no  doubt,  to  revive  your  ac- 
quaintance with  this  beautiful  country  before  assuming 
any  special  form  of  study,"  said  she  j  and  John,  turn- 
ing eagerly  toward  her,  replied,  — 

"  Yes,  indeed,  I  quite  anticipate  it :  and  I  hope  you 
will  allow  me  to  show  you  some  of  the  pleasant  places 
I  remember  so  vividly  ;  although  I  think  very  likely,  in 
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the  month  you  have  been  here,  you  have  discovered 
many  of  which  I  am  ignorant.  Perhaps  we  shall  have 
to  say,  l  Alterum  alterius  auxilio  egetj  in  this  mat- 
ter." 

" '  Ex  ungiie  leonem]  "  remarked  the  doctor.  "  It  is 
easy  to  see,  Mr.  Flint,  that  you  are  fresh  from  those 
classic  shades  whence  the  weaker  sex  is  debarred ;  and 
if  you  and  Mrs.  Sampson  are  to  explore  these  —  shall 
we  say  bucolic,  scenes  of  which  you  speak,  you  must 
condescend  to  the  vernacular,  or  take  me  along  as 
interpreter." 

"  I  beg  pardon,  I'm  sure,"  began  John  loftily ;  but 
Nazareth,  with  a  little  air  of  sauciness  quite  unfamiliar 
to  her  husband's  astonished  eyes,  replied,  — 

"Come  now,  Manoah,  I  am  not  going  to  be  set 
down  as  an  ignoramus  in  Mr.  Flint's  eyes,  if  I  am  in 
yours.  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Flint,  I  really  do  know  a 
little  Latin ;  and  perhaps  in  these  rambles  of  ours  I 
shall  ask  you  to  teach  me  more.  Will  you? " 

"  I  shall  be  delighted,  most  delighted,  Mrs.  Samp- 
son," replied  John  eagerly.  "And  I  never,  for  my 
own  part,  saw  any  reason  why  females  should  not  have 
all  the  advantages  we  claim  for  ourselves  "  — 

"Some  females  have  more,"  interrupted  the  doctor, 
rising  from  the  table.  "  Cows,  for  instance,  ruminate  ; 
and  I  have  met  several  men  who  couldn't." 

The  alumnus  made  no  reply,  but  astonished  his 
mother  a  little  later  with  the  opinion,  — 

"  Dr.  Sampson  is  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  men 
I  ever  met  in  my  life ;  and,  if  it  wasn't  that  his  wife  is 
such  a  pleasant  lady,  he  or  I  would  leave  the  house." 
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And  Nazareth,  sitting  beside  her  husband  in  the 
buggy,  was  saying,  — 

"  Why,  really,  Manoah,  I  was  so  mortified  !  Why 
should  you,  how  could  you,  be  so  rude  to  that  young 
man?  A  most  harmless,  well-meaning  person  "  — 

"Say  a  harmless  and  well-meaning  ass,  and  you 
have  him,  my  dear,"  replied  the  doctor  coolly.  "  And 
I  am  one  of  those  naughty  boys  who  never  can  see  an 
ass,  without  the  desire  to  offer  him  a  thistle." 

"  Even  naughty  boys  sometimes  develop  into  gen- 
tlemen, if  they  have  good  blood  and  good  instincts," 
said  Nazareth  very  quietly ;  and  Manoah  turned  red, 
and  then  laughed  aloud,  as  he  said,  — 

"  Faith,  Zany,  I  hope  you'll  have  some  boys  to 
train.  You'll  make  a  capital  Mentor.  What  do  you 
say  to  calling  upon  aunt  Anna  Adams  to-night  ?  This 
is  her  house." 

"  Just  as  you  please.  I  thought  we  were  going  to 
Miss  Desmond's." 

"  I  was  there  this  afternoon." 

"  And  didn't  mention  that  we  were  coming  to  call 
this  evening?'11  asked  Nazareth,  a  little  annoyed. 

"  No  :  to  tell  the  truth,  I  forgot  it.  Miss  Desmond 
was  showing  me  some  rare  photographs  of  French 
celebrities.  Besides,  I  want  you  to  see  aunt  Anna." 

"Very  well,"  replied  Nazareth  coldly;  and  the  doc- 
tor, anchoring  Pagan  in  front  of  a  flight  of  stone  steps, 
led  his  wife  up  them,  and  along  a  gravel  walk  be- 
tween two  straight  lines  of  evergreen  trees  to  a  sub- 
stantial-looking house  painted  white  with  green  blinds, 
and  a  veranda  running  across  the  front  in  the  usual 
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style  of  New-England  country  houses  fifty  or  sixty 
years  old.  The  front  door  stood  open,  guarded  only 
by  a  big  black  dog,  who,  having  inspected  the  visitors 
with  head  alert,  dropped  it  again  upon  his  forepaws, 
confessing  an  acquaintance  by  a  sweep  of  his  feathery 
taH. 

"How  are  you,  Bose?"  said  the  doctor  heartily; 
for  Manoah  Sampson's  nature  was  of  that  sunny  and 
genial  cast  that  he  made  and  kept  individual  friend- 
ship among  the  dumb  creatures  to  whose  level  so 
many  men  and  women  never  rise.  Nazareth,  who 
was  afraid  of  dogs  and  cows,  and  never  invited  a  cat 
into  her  lap  lest  its  stray  hairs  should  mar  the  dainty 
purity  of  dress  or  hands,  stood  aside  and  looked  a 
trifle  impatient  until  her  husband,  having  petted  Bose 
with  rough  cordiality,  and  allowed  him  to  lick  his 
hand,  stood  upright,  and  tapped  with  his  whip-handle 
upon  the  open  door. 

"Is  that  you,  doctor?  walk  right  in,"  cried  a  blithe 
voice  ;  and  steps  came  hastily  along  the  upper  corridor 
and  down  the  stairs,  the  voice  steadily  accompanying 
them  with,  — 

"  Mother'll  be  very  glad  to  see  you,  she  was  speak- 
ing of  it  just  now :  she  don't  think  that  new  draught 
suits  her  quite  as  well  as  the  old,  and  she  says  — 
Oh  !  I  didn't  know  you  had  any  one  with  you  ;  excuse 


me." 


"  It's  my  wife,  Miss  Diana,"  replied  the  doctor 
gayly.  "  I'm  taking  her  round  on  exhibition.  She's 
going  into  partnership,  you  know ;  and  I'm  to  make 
over  all  the  young  ladies  to  her  care,  so  look  out.  — 
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This  is  Miss  Adams,  dear,  the  charming  daughter  of  a 
still  more  charming  mother.  Your  new  friend  John 
will  put  it  into  Latin  for  you." 

"Has  John  Flint  got  home?'1  demanded  Miss 
Diana,  even  while  shaking  hands  with  her  guests  : 
for  one  feature  of  a  rural  neighborhood  is,  that  neigh- 
borhood news  is  of  paramount  importance  ;  and  both 
he  who  offers  and  he  who  receives  does  it  in  perfect 
faith  that  a  solid  gift  of  this  nature  is  of  more  value 
and  precedence  than  phrases  of  unmeaning  courtesy, 
or  remarks  about  the  weather.  Dr.  Sampson  under- 
stood all  these  things  by  instinct,  and  replied,  with  a 
laugh,  "  Came  to-night.  You'll  just  have  time  to  get 
that  pink  breast-knot  on  before  he  arrives." 

"  Not  much  danger  of  his  coming  up  here  to-night," 
replied  Diana,  blushing  brightly,  and  smiling  so  frankly 
as  to  show  a  splendid  set  of  teeth  between  her  fresk 
red  lips.  "  But  walk  in,  Mrs.  Sampson  :  I'm  ever  so 
glad  to  see  you.  I  should  have  been  down  to  call, 
but  mother's  had  a  pretty  sick  time  ever  since  you 
came,  and  I  don't  get  out  much." 

"  I'll  go  in  and  speak  to  your  mother,  and  you 
might  be  describing  your  heart-disease  to  Mrs.  Samp- 
son meantime,"  said  the  doctor,  laying  down  hat, 
gloves,  and  whip,  in  an  accustomed  manner,  on  the 
hall-table. 

"All  right,"  replied  Diana,  pushing  open  the  parlor 
door:  "Mrs.  Sampson  is  welcome  to  know  all  the 
heart-complaint  ever  I  had.  The  doctor's  so  pleas- 
ant, he  makes  friends  all  round.  How  are  you  pleased 
with  Abbeyshrule,  Mrs.  Sampson?'1 
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While  Nazareth  gently  replied,  Diana,  looking  and 
listening  critically,  had  no  idea  that  those  pensive, 
down-dropped  eyes  were  also  observing  her  own  face, 
figure,  pose,  and  surroundings,  and  that  the  quiet, 
sensitively  courteous  manner  covered  powers  of  criti- 
cism and  analysis  seldom  exhibited  unless  by  chance  : 
for  Nazareth  was  one  of  those  rarcz  avzs  of  her  sex, 
a  self-contained,  self-companioning  woman,  finding 
her  best  sympathizer,  her  best  confidante,  her  most 
satisfactory  friend,  in  Nazareth  Pitcher ;  for  Nazareth 
Sampson  was  non-existent  as  yet,  except  in  name. 
Most  persons  called  her  gentle,  cold,  submissive,  un- 
emotional ;  and  so  she  was  in  the  shallow  domain  of 
outward  life.  But  entering  through  this,  into  the  wide 
and  intricate  territory  of  her  true  life,  Nazareth  changed 
as  completely  as  Galatea  under  Pygmalion's  kiss,  and 
joyed,  suffered,  mourned,  and  longed,  with  an  inten- 
sity of  which  perhaps  these  silent  natures  are  alone 
capable.  So,  while  Diana  set  her  down  as  "  a  nice, 
soft-spoken  little  body,  hardly  up  to  the  doctor's 
mark,"  Nazareth  was  telling  herself  that  it  was  worth 
coming  to  Abbeyshrule  to  find  the  ideal  New  Eng- 
land country  girl,  the  rare  result  of  perfectly  balanced 
physical  life  and  mental  training,  such  as  only  New 
England  and  parts  of  Old  England  can  or  do  pro- 
duce. A  figure  neither  slight  nor  heavy,  but  strongly 
framed,  showing  muscle  and  spring  in  every  move- 
ment ;  firm,  not  over-small,  hands  and  feet  \  a  strong, 
straight  neck,  and  square  shoulders ;  clear,  fearless 
eyes ;  plenty  of  crisp  dark  hair ;  a  complexion  glow- 
ing with  healthy  color ;  a  frank,  honest  voice  and 
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laugh,  and  a  manner  as  free  from  affectation  or  hesi- 
tation as  the  north-west  wind,  —  this  was  Diana  as 
visibly  set  forth  to  the  world.  Honest  of  purpose, 
thought,  and  speech ;  brave,  as  honest  and  fearless 
and  strong  folk  are  wont  to  be ;  kindly  tempered,  and 
unconsciously  self-sacrificing ;  very  fond  of  fun,  and 
frankly  pleased  with  the  company  and  attentions  of 
the  young  men  of  her  world;  God-fearing,  truthful, 
industrious,  and,  to  use  a  New  England  word,  capa- 
ble, and  shrewd ;  well  educated ;  moderately  fond 
of  books,  with  a  good  memory,  and  plenty  of  good 
sense,  —  this  was  Diana  as  her  best  friends  knew  her, 
and  Nazareth  already  partly  read  her.  A  good  daugh- 
ter, a  good  woman,  a  patriotic  American,  fit  to  be  the 
mother  of  such  a  President  as  has  not  reigned  since 
Washington. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  we  have  quite  a  good  deal  of  society 
here,  especially  in  the  winter,"  she  was  saying  as  the 
doctor's  sonorous  steps  returned  along  the  passage. 
"There's  a  Literary  Club,  and  a  Shakespeare  Society, 
and  the  Musical  Association,  and  most  always  some 
sociables  at  the  Town  Hall,  and  lots  of  sleigh-rides 
with  a  turkey  supper  at  the  end,  and  the  sewing-cir- 
cle, and  once  in  a  while  an  old-fashioned  quilting,  or 
paring  or  husking  bee.  We  have  a  little  of  all  sorts, 
you  see,  here  in  Abbey shrule." 

"  And  which  of  all  is  your  favorite  amusement,  may 
I  ask?':  inquired  Nazareth  speculatively. 

"  Diana's  amusement  ?  '  interposed  the  doctor, 
standing  in  the  doorway  with  a  hand  on  each  side. 
"Breaking  in  colts.  She  does  it  splendidly." 
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"  Come,  now,  doctor,  that's  mean,"  exclaimed 
Diana  with  a  laugh.  "Just  because  you  caught  me 
at  it  once." 

"  Once  !  I've  admired  you  at  it  a  thousand  times, 
only  you  didn't  see  me,  because  I  was  so  afraid  of 
getting  hurt  that  I  hid  behind  the  fence.  Come, 
Nazareth,  aunt  Anna  wants  to  see  you." 

Nazareth  rose,  and  glanced  expectantly  at  her 
hostess,  who,  comprehending  the  hesitation,  frankly 
added,  — 

"  Oh,  yes  !  walk  right  along.  The  doctor's  as  much 
at  home  here  as  I  am.  If  you'll  excuse  me,  I'll  just 
run  up  stairs  for  a  moment,  and  finish  telling  Ann 
what  she's  to  do  with  the  preserve-pots  we're  putting 
away." 

"  Oh,  certainly  ! '  replied  Nazareth,  with  her  serene 
smile ;  and  followed  her  husband  into  a  large,  dark- 
ened room  upon  the  ground  floor,  where  she  dimly 
perceived  a  bed,  and  in  it  a  figure,  with  hand  out- 
stretched, and  a  smile  upon  the  wan  face. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  Mrs.  Sampson,"  said  a 
voice,  whose  first  impression  was  gentle  dignity,  the 
next  subdued  pain.  "  I  have  to  ask  my  friends  to 
come  to  me,  for  I  am  not  able  to  go  to  them,  and 
yet  love  to  feel  that  they  do  not  forget  me.  Doctor, 
will  you  give  your  wife  a  chair?  It  is  so  dark,  she 
will  not  find  one." 

"I  am  fond  of  darkened  rooms,"  .said  Nazareth, 
her  own  voice  unusually  cordial.  "  It  is  so  refresh- 
ing after  the  glare  of  out-of-doors." 

"  I  hope  you  may  always  have   your  choice,  my 
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dear,"  said  the  invalid  with  a  stifled  sigh.  "  I  re- 
member '  out-of-doors  '  as  very  pleasant  sometimes ; 
but  it  is  a  good  many  years  since  I  saw  it,  except  at 
twilight  through  one  of  these  windows." 

"The  light  is  bad  for  you,  then?" 

"  Oh,  yes  !  The  doctor  will  tell  you  why ;  but  I 
too  well  know  the  fact  that  the  least  excess  of  light 
brings  on  the  cruel  pain  in  my  spine.  Spinal  com- 
plaints, like  original  sin,  crop  out  in  all  sorts  of  ugly 
ways,  and  have  to  be  guarded  against  just  as  watchfully." 

"  I  thought  original  sin,  or  a  belief  in  it,  had  fled 
from  the  light,  and  hidden  in  the  dark  ages,"  said 
Nazareth,  with  the  little  laugh  that  made  one  think  of 
a  breaking  ice-film,  —  a  laugh  a  little  scornful,  a  little 
sad,  very  chill,  and  altogether  mirthless. 

Aunt  Anna  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  peered 
through  the  twilight  at  her  visitor. 

"Abbeyshrule  is  a  pretty  place,"  said  she  presently. 
"That  is,  if  you  enjoy  the  country,  and  country  pleas- 


ures.' 


"Oh,  yes  !  although  I  am  not  much  used  to  them. 
My  home  is  on  the  seashore,  at  Oldrock." 

"  It  takes  a  little  while  for  a  young  married  woman 
to  come  to  feeling  that  childhood's  home  is  not  life's 
home." 

Aunt  Anna's  voice  was  so  very  gentle  and  medita- 
tive that  Nazareth  wondered  whether  or  not  she  were 
receiving  a  lesson,  and  before  she  had  decided  the 
invalid  asked  some  pleasant  casual  question ;  and  the 
call  soon  terminated,  aunt  Anna  holding  her  guest's 
slender  hand  in  a  close  clasp  while  she  said,  — 
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"  Now,  remember,  it  will  be  a  charitable  work  to 
come  to  see  me  very  often ;  and  if  you  can  see  to  read 
in  this  twilight,  and  will  indulge  me  by  doing  so,  it  will 
be  a  great  kindness.  Will  you?': 

"With  great  pleasure,"  replied  Nazareth,  gratified 
at  the  appeal  and  the  prospect  of  conferring  pleasure. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

A  NEW   ELEMENT. 

"  \  T  7HAT  a  happy  thought  it  was  on  Dr.  Sampson's 

V  V  part  to  marry  you  and  bring  you  to  Abbey- 
shrule  this  summer ! '  said  Honor  Desmond,  as  she 
and  Nazareth  stood  before  the  old  house  watching  the 
beginnings  of  various  operations  in  the  way  of  im- 
provement and  ornament.  "  I  should  hardly  have  had 
courage  to  make  gardens  and  lawns  and  shrubberies 
in  this  wilderness  without  a  companion  and  adviser. 
A  very  happy  thought ! " 

"You  have  Mrs.  Sullivan,"  said  Nazareth  demurely. 
Honor,  vaguely  feeling  an  intended  sarcasm,  glanced 
at  her  without  smiling,  and  gravely  replied,  — 

"  Yes,  I  have  my  cousin." 

"  Didn't  you  decide  to  leave  that  savin-tree?"  asked 
Nazareth  suddenly.  "Our  friend  Holdfast  is  medi- 
tating over  it  with  an  evil  eye." 

"  So  he  is.  I  will  tell  him  again  to  '  spare  that  tree,'  " 
said  Honor  gayly ;  and  the  two  walked  to  the  other 
side  of  the  contemplated  lawn,  and  having  secured  the 
safety  of  the  savin-tree  strolled  on  toward  the  road. 

"  Yes,  I  am  very  glad  you  are  here,  Mrs.  Sampson," 
said  Honoria  again.  "  For  not  only  have  I  found 
delightful  companionship  with  you  and  the  doctor,  but 
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you  have  saved  me  from  a  great  folly.  I  came  here 
into  the  woods,  —  came  all  the  way  from  Florence  to 
Abbeyshrule,  in  fact, — with  the  distinct  intention  of 
being  miserable  as  soon  as  ever  I  had  sufficient  time 
to  attend  to  it.  I  gave  about  two  weeks  to  settling  my 
house,  organizing  my  household,  and  finding  some  nice 
gloomy  resorts  in  the  neighboring  forest,  and  in  the 
third  week  I  had  planned  to  become  a  misanthrope 
of  the  deepest  dye.  I  have  been  here  nearly  three 
months,  and  find  myself  coming  out  a  philanthropist, 
an  optimist,  and  the  contentedest  woman  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, all  thanks  to  aunt  Anna  Adams,  Dr.  Samp- 
son, and  madam  his  wife." 

"  I  am  very  glad,"  murmured  Nazareth,  and  so 
plainly  asked  with  her  eyes  the  question  she  would 
never  have  put  with  her  lips,  that  Honor  laughed  and 
blushed,  while  answering  frankly,  — 

"  I  can't  tell  you  just  yet  why  I  felt  so.  It  was  rude 
of  me  to  refer  to  things  I  did  not  mean  to  explain,  and 
you  must  excuse  it.  Some  time,  when  we  know  each 
other  better  still,  when  we  have  come  to  calling  each 
other  by  our  baptismal  names,  —  as  two  women  under 
twenty-five  will  be  sure  to  do  if  they  are  friends  worth 
calling  friends,  —  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it.  After  all, 
I  am  very  friendless,  Mrs.  Sampson,  although  I  have 
such  throngs  of  charming  acquaintances ;  and  I  think 
Nature  meant  me  for  a  friend." 

"And  I  never  had  what  I  call  a  friend,"  said  Naza- 
reth sadly. 

"  You  !  Why,  you  have  brothers  and  sisters,  have 
you  not?"  asked  Honor  in  surprise. 
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Nazareth  colored  painfully,  and  replied  with  some 
hesitation,  — 

"Yes,  half  brothers  and  sisters.  My  own  mother 
died  before  I  could  know  her ;  and  when  my  father 
married  again  I  was  just  old  enough  to  resent  inter- 
ference, and  — '•  there  was  not  much  sympathy.  Then 
the  children  came  so  fast,  and  I  had  a  good  deal  to  do, 
and  a  good  deal  of  blame,  and  "  — 

"  I  see,"  said  Honor  softly,  as  she  passed  her  hand 
through  Nazareth's  arm.  "  But  your  father  ?  I,  too, 
was  motherless,  but  never  companionless,  and  never 
felt  the  need  of  a  friend  while  my  dear  father  lived." 
And  the  bright  tears  sprang  to  give  the  last  charm  to 
Honor's  Irish  eyes,  and  her  mobile  mouth  quivered  like 
a  grieved  child's.  Nazareth  glanced  at  her  in  wonder, 
half  in  envy. 

"  My  father  is  not  like  that,"  said  she  slowly.  "  I 
can  hardly  realize  your  feeling  so  about  a  father.  Mine 
is  stern  and  reserved  and  silent.  We  all  obeyed  him, 
and,  and  —  honored  him,  you  know,  but  almost  never 
talked  with  him  as  companions.  It  was  not  a  happy 
home,  Miss  Desmond  ;  and  probably  that  is  one  reason 
that  I  am  here  to-day." 

"Oh!  but"  —  exclaimed  Honoria  impulsively,  and 
then  checked  herself,  adding  quietly,  "You  were  so 
very  fortunate  to  win  the  love  of  a  sweet,  noble  nature 
like  Dr.  Sampson's.  The  future  at  least  is  bright." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Nazareth  coldly ;  and  then,  as  a  bet- 
ter impulse  warmed  her  heart,  she  pressed  the  hand 
upon  her  arm  a  little,  and  said  very  shyly,  "  Some  time, 
as  you  say,  when  we  are  older  friends,  I  shall  have  a 
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story  to  tell  you  perhaps.  I  never  in  my  life  felt  that 
it  would  be  a  relief  to  speak  of  myself  to  any  one  ;  but 
I  can  almost  fancy  that  it  might  be  with  you,  Miss 
Desmond." 

"  There,  now  !  having  ventured  out  of  that  shell 
whence  I  have  so  long  and  vainly  wooed  you,  you  shall 
never  go  in  again,"  exclaimed  Honor,  stopping  short, 
and  putting  her  two  hands  on  the  other's  shoulders 
while  she  kissed  her  on  either  cheek.  "After  such  a 
declaration  of  growing  preference,  and  after  the  kiss  I 
have  just  given  you,  I  shall  insist  upon  your  calling  me 
Honor,  and  considering  that  you  have  a  friend.  Do 
I  go  too  fast  ?  Does  my  Irish  impulsiveness  overpower 
you,  you  frost-maiden  ?  Never  mind,  you  will  become 
used  to  it.  Do  you  know,  Nazareth,  —  may  I  really 
call  you  so  ?  —  do  you  know,  you  always  remind  me  of 
a  harebell  I  once  found  growing  in  a  cellar-like  cave 
among  the  Apennines  ;  it  was  so  slight,  so  graceful,  so 
colorless,  so  —  appealing." 

"  Yes,  —  a  poor  half-alive  thing  deprived  of  sunshine 
and  fresh  air,  and  all  that  makes  life  lovely,"  said 
Nazareth  bitterly.  "I  hope  you  did  it  the  kindness 
to  kill  it  outright." 

"  No  :  I  took  it  up  very  carefully,  and  carried  it 
home  to  my  terrace  garden,"  replied  Honor  gently. 

"And  did  it  live  in  the  new  atmosphere?"  asked 
Nazareth  with  her  frosty  laugh. 

"Well  —  yes,  and  no.  The  original  stalk  died 
down ;  but  from  the  root  came  a  thrifty  green  shoot, 
strong  and  straight,  which  after  a  while  blossomed  as 
brightly  and  bluely  as  this  lovely  sky.  A  little  time, 
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a  little  patience,  a  good  deal  of  sunshine,  -  -  those 
were  the  agents  of  the  change,  Nazareth." 

"  I  should  say  death  was  the  principal  agent,"  re- 
plied Nazareth  still  bitterly.  "  If  it  is  a  parable  for  me, 
it  must  mean  that  I  may  leave  a  child  behind  me  more 
fortunate  than  its  mother." 

"  My  dear  Nazareth,  I  claim  a  further  privilege  of 
friendship,  and  tell  you  a  disagreeable  truth  :  you  are 
morbid,  and  a  little  bitter.  Again,  plenty  of  sunshine, 
physical  and  moral,  fresh  air,  and  cheerful  companion- 
ship,—  let  us  say  Honor  Desmond's  companionship,  — 
there  are  your  remedies  in  a  nutshell." 

"  I  wish  "  —  and  Nazareth,  raising  her  shy  eyes, 
looked  wistfully  into  Honor's  face,  but  said  no  more. 

"You  wish?    Tell  me  what,  won't  you,  dear?  " 

"  I  wish  I  were  like  you  in  some  things." 

"Such  as?" 

"  Your  power  of  expansion,  openness,  and  freedom. 
I  am  like  my  native  soil,  rock-bound  and  forbidding." 

"  But  full  of  treasures  for  those  who  know  how  to 
mine  for  them,"  said  Honor  gayly.  "At  all  events, 
I  am  so  glad  that  the  rocks  have  melted  a  little  in  my 
favor.  I  feel  like  one  who  has  suddenly  come  into  a 
fortune  ;  for  I  really  hope  that,  at  least,  I  have  a  friend. 
Have  I,  Nazareth?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  wofully  disappointed,"  re- 
plied Nazareth,  struggling  through  her  own  reticence. 
"  I  am  afraid  the  fortune,  like  fairy  gold,  will  turn  out 
only  worthless  rubbish." 

"I  don't  think  so,"  replied  Miss  Desmond  with  her 
air  of  decision.  "  I  believe  we  shall  do  each  other 
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good ;  and  I  am  sure  we  can  add  to  each  other's  happi- 
ness. But  I  want  you  to  call  me  Honor  once.  I 
want  to  hear  how  it  sounds  from  you ;  or  do  you  like 
Nora  better?  Papa  often  called  me  Nora,  and  you 
may  if  you  like." 

"I  think  I  had  rather  say  Honoria,  if  you  don't 
mind,"  said  Nazareth  hesitatingly. 

"I  might  have  known  you  would,"  exclaimed  Honor, 
laughing  aloud,  "  you  little  formalist !  Well,  Honoria 
let  it  be,  and  now  give  me  a  kiss  to  seal  the  bargain. 
What  will  the  doctor  say?" 

"He  is  coming,  we  can  ask  him,"  said  Nazareth 
almost  blithely.  "  Don't  you  hear  his  horse's  feet? " 

"  I  hear  a  horse's  feet,"  replied  Honor,  listening 
intently.  "  But  neither  Pope's  nor  Pagan's,  nor  is  the 
doctor  riding  in  that  stumbling,  loose-handed  fash- 


ion." 


"  How  well  you  know  the  doctor's  fashions  and  the 
doctor's  horses  !  "  said  Nazareth,  laughing  frostily,  and 
with  a  sidelong  glance  at  Honor's  absorbed  attitude, 
and  expectant  face  set  toward  the  turn  in  the  road  just 
beyond  the  gateway  where  they  now  stood. 

"  Yes, "'  replied  she  absently,  "  I  know  and  love 
horses  by  nature.  And  every  horseman  has  his  own 
style  of  riding.  That  is  not  the  doctor,  and  —  there 
now,  did  you  hear  that !  The  poor  tired  beast  has 
fallen  with  the  careless  bumpkin  who  rode  him.  Hear 
the  clatter  !  Come  and  see  about  it,  the  man  may  be 
hurt." 

Half-dragging  her  reluctant  companion,  Honoria 
passed  swiftly  between  the  posts  marking  her  own 
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domain,  and  a  little  way  down  the  road,  which  at  this 
point  made  a  steep  pitch  from  both  sides  into  the  little 
stony  valley  whence  the  sound  of  the  accident  pro- 
ceeded. To  these  sounds  were  now  added  a  sonorous 
and  cultivated  voice  addressing  various  phrases  of 
encouragement  to  the  horse,  who  was  apparently 
struggling  to  his  feet. 

"  It's  all  right  now.     I  don't  believe  we'd  better  go 
any  farther,"  said  Nazareth  softly.     "  It's  a  stranger." 

"  An  angel  unawares,"  replied  Honor  in  the  same 
voice.     "My  dear,  have  you  no  curiosity?     Come  ! ': 

But  as  Nazareth  hung  back,  and  Honor  half-coaxed, 
half-pulled  her  forward,  the  limping  steps  of  the  horse 
and  the  heavy  steps  of  the  rider  began  to  ascend  the 
hill,  and  in  a  moment  more  reached  the  spot  where 
the  two  ladies  had  halted,  making  a  fair  picture  in  the 
summer  twilight ;  for  the  little  excitement  had  flushed 
both  faces,  and  given  Nazareth  the  animation  she  some- 
times lacked,  while  Honor's  cheeks  glowed  like  a 
peach,  and  her  wonderful  eyes  seemed  to  light  the 
dusky  spot  with  gracious  radiance.  At  that  sight  the 
stranger  stopped,  and,  raising  his  horseman's  hat  of 
soft  felt,  showed  a  somewhat  gray  and  haggard  face 
with  hair  already  thin  upon  the  temples,  and  a  fore- 
head lined  with  thought,  or  years,  or  illness,  one  could 
hardly  say  which,  but  a  smile  whose  brilliancy  and 
sweetness  was  as  much  of  eyes  as  mouth,  while  he 
said,  — 

"  Good-evening,  ladies.  I  did  not  hope  to  find  a 
house  so  near,  although  I  was  looking  for  one.  I 
believe  I  am  a  little  lost." 
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"And  you  have  met  with  an  accident,"  said  Honor, 
in  her  cordial  voice.  "  We  heard  your  horse  fall." 

"  Yes  :  we  both  are  very  tired,  and  I  dare  say  I  was 
riding  carelessly,"  replied  the  stranger,  glancing  com- 
passionately at  the  drooping  head  and  drawn  muscles 
of  his  dumb  companion's  profile.  "  Poor  Asinus  ! ' 

"Do  you  insult  your  horse  with  such  a  name?'1 
demanded  Honor  impulsively. 

"Well  —  yes,"  replied  the  stranger,  with  a  whim- 
sical smile.  "He's  dumb,  don't  you  see,  and  can't 
answer  back.  It's  quite  safe." 

"  But  Asinus  don't  find  it  safe  to  be  ridden  down 
stony  hills  in  the  way  you  rode  him,"  retorted  Honor. 
"  He's  sprained  his  ankle  pretty  badly,  I  fancy." 

"  Is  it  possible  !  I  am  afraid  you  are  correct.  Poor 
old  fellow  !  poor  old  man  !  And  now  what's  to  be 
done  with  you,  I  wonder,  —  and  what  with  your  mas- 
ter? How  far  is  it  to  the  nearest  tavern,  or  perhaps 
friendly  farmhouse,  ladies?"  He  looked  at  both,  and 
more  attentively  than  hitherto  ;  but  again  it  was  Honor 
who  replied,  — 

"The  nearest  tavern  is  at  Bath,  seven  miles  from 
here  :  and  the  nearest  friendly  farmhouse  is  Deacon 
Holdfast  Holden's,  about  a  mile  away ;  and  even  that 
offers  but  a  venal  and  limited  friendliness,  I  fear. 
Your  only  resource  evidently  is  to  accept  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  Hundred ;  and  if  you  will  follow  us,  we 
will  show  you  the  way."  Without  waiting  for  reply, 
she  turned,  and,  passing  between  the  Aztec  pillars, 
walked  swiftly  up  the  avenue  followed  by  Nazareth. 

"  A  veritable  Castle  of  St.  John  adventure,  with  the 
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enchanted  princess  and  all.  I  shall  never  catch  sight 
of  her  again,"  muttered  Adam  Ardrie  to  himself,  as  he 
led  his  limping  horse  in  the  same  direction ;  but  when 
he  came  within  sight  of  the  half-buried  gray  house 
and  porch,  the  motive  of  Miss  Desmond's  somewhat 
precipitate  departure  became  apparent.  Irish  hospi- 
tality had  tendered  to  this  stranger  the  shelter  of  her 
roof;  Castilian  punctiliousness  had  suggested  that  he 
should  be  welcomed  beneath  it  by  a  matron  rather 
than  so  young  a  maid  as  herself.  She  now  stood  upon 
the  porch,  with  Mrs.  Sullivan  beside  her,  and  Naza- 
reth close  behind,  while  a  shambling,  freckle-faced  lad 
called  Nehemiah  French,  lately  engaged  as  groom  to 
Honoria's  one  steed,  approached  from  the  stables. 

"  This  boy  will  take  your  horse,  sir,  and  then  will 
fetch  the  blacksmith,  who  is  also  the  veterinary  sur- 
geon of  these  parts,"  said  Honor,  her  voice  uncon- 
sciously more  sonorous,  her  pose  more  stately,  than  it 
had  been  down  in  the  road. 

"And  we  are  very  happy  to  welcome  you  to  the 
Desmond  Hundred,  as  we  call  this  old  house.  My 
cousin  Mrs.  Sullivan,  my  friend  Mrs.  Sampson,  and 
I  am  Miss  Desmond."  She  held  out  her  firm  white 
hand  in  greeting,  at  once  so  stately  and  so  cordial, 
that  her  guest  bowed  over  it,  more  disposed  to  raise 
it  to  his  lips  in  homage  than  to  merely  touch  it  with 
his  own ;  and  then  he  said,  — 

"  I  am  exceedingly  grateful  for  your  hospitality, 
ladies,  both  for  myself  and  Asinus.  My  own  name  is 
Adam  Ardrie,  to  which  some  folk  prefix  Rever- 
end." 
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11  You  are  a  clergyman  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Sullivan 
eagerly. 

"  Yes,  madam,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  or,  as  I 
may  very  suitably  now  say,  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
since  my  cure  is  at  present  universal,  and  I  am  emi- 
nently unattached." 

"  Honor  !  "  exclaimed  her  cousin,  with  an  expressive 
look ;  but  Miss  Desmond,  not  replying  to  it  unless  by 
a  suddenly  heightened  color,  only  said,  — 

"  And  now,  Mr.  Ardrie,  I  am  sure  you  have  had  no 
tea,  and  will  be  all  the  better  for  some." 

"Decidedly,"  replied  Ardrie  so  heartily  that  all 
three  ladies  smiled ;  and  Honor,  leading  the  way  to 
the  dining-room,  added  gayly, — 

"  If  we  had  but  known  you  were  coming,  we  would 
have  had  the  fatted  calf  ready :  as  it  is,  I  am  afraid 
you  will  find  but  women's  fare.  Must  we  give  up  the 
doctor,  Nazareth  ?  " 

"  No,  he  is  coming  now,"  replied  Nazareth,  whose 
fine  ear  had  already  caught  the  sharp  trot  of  horse's 
feet. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  hear  !  It  is  Pagan :  he  has  a  longer 
stride  than  Pope.  Well,  he  will  come  in  without  cere- 
mony." 

'•'If  I  might  be  allowed  to  wash  my  hands,  after 
manipulating  Asinus's  foot,"  suggested  the  visitor  to 
Mrs.  Sullivan,  who  in  a  manner  clung  to  his  side. 

"  Certainly  !  We  were  so  thoughtless,  Honor  !  "  ex- 
claimed she.  "  I  will  show  you  the  way  myself,  sir." 

"  O  Nazareth !  '  exclaimed  Honor,  as  the  two 
disappeared  up  the  square  oak  staircase.  "  Can  you 
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guess,  my  dear,  at  the  complications  likely  to  grow 
out  of  Asinus's  stumble  at  our  gates?  Can  you  even 
guess  ?" 

"Why,  no,  Honoria,"  replied  Nazareth,  with  a  little 
blush  as  she  forced  herself  to  use  Miss  Desmond's 
name. 

"  Why,  my  cousin  is  fanatic  rather  than  devote,  — 
just  off  color  from  the  Romanism  of  our  ancestors, 
and  always  hovering  on  the  brink  of  a  relapse.  Her 
one  cry  since  coming  home  has  been  for  me  to  repair 
the  chapel  and  purvey  me  a  chaplain.  She  goes  every 
day  and  ruefully  contemplates  the  grave  of  the  poor 
priest  lying  beside  my  mother  in  the  chancel  down 
there ;  and  I  have  been  seriously  afraid  she  would  set 
Nehemiah  to  digging  him  up,  that  she  might  at  least 
have  a  skeleton  of  a  confessor  if  not  the  real  article. 
And  now  malicious  Fate  has  pitched  a  parson  actually 
in  at  my  gates,  and  with  his  first  breath  he  assures  us 
he  is  unattached." 

"But,  my  dear,  your  cousin  won't  keep  him  in 
spite  of  you,  will  she?"  demanded  Nazareth,  smiling 
a  little,  and  yet  a  little  alarmed. 

"Won't  she,  then  !  Arrah,  honey,  an'  mabbe  I 
don't  know  hersilf 's  silf !  "  cried  Honor,  in  the  broad 
brogue  she  imitated  so  inimitably  that  on  the  rare 
occasions  of  her  father's  displeasure  she  had  only  to 
murmur  a  few  words  of  penitence  in  this  fashion  to 
secure  a  laughing  pardon. 

"  Well,  ladies,  '  waiting  patiently  about '  for  your 
tea  and  your  guest?  Walk  him  about,  Nehemiah,  for 
a  little.  How  is  my  lady  Desmond  to-night?  Naza- 
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reth,  my  child,  what  has  waked  you  up  so  success- 
fully?" 

So  saying,  the  doctor  shook  hands  with  Honor, 
patted  his  wife's  unwontedly  bright  cheek,  and  looked 
past  them  into  the  house,  for  he  was  a  man,  and 
hungry. 

"Don't  look  so  alarmingly  ready  for  tea,  doctor," 
laughed  Honor,  detaining  him.  "You  are  to  be  put 
on  half  rations,  don't  you  know  !  There's  another 
man  in  question  to-night,  and  you  will  have  to  draw 
lots  for  the  bit  of  cold  veal." 

"  What !  An  invading  force  !  A  conquering  army 
subsisting  upon  the  enemy's  country  !  A  famine  !  " 

"  Hark,  he'll  hear  you ! "  whispered  Nazareth, 
laughing  almost  as  heartily  as  Honor  did.  "  Here 
they  come  down  stairs." 

"  In  the  name  of  all  the  gods,  what  do  you  mean?  " 
ejaculated  the  doctor;  but  Miss  Desmond,  without 
reply,  advanced  to  meet  her  guest,  and  introducing  the 
two  gentlemen,  gayly  added,  — 

"  But  we  are  all  so  hungry  that  we  will  proceed  at 
once  to  the  dining-room.  There  is  no  place  for  be- 
coming acquainted  like  the  tea-table." 

"Advisedly  the  tea-table,"  replied  Mr.  Ardrie,  offer- 
ing his  arm  with  old-fashioned  courtesy.  "  At  break- 
fast one  is  usually  pre-occupied,  or  quarrelling  with 
one's  self  or  somebody  else ;  at  dinner  the  viands  are 
too  substantial,  and  the  question  of  eating  too  immi- 
nent ;  it  is  only  at  tea-time  that  poor  humanity  may 
at  once  gratify  and  idealize  its  necessities,  and  find 
aesthetic  enjoyment  in  eating  and  drinking." 
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"How  true,  and  how  beautifully  expressed  !  "  mur- 
mured Mrs.  Sullivan.  Dr.  Sampson  glanced  at  her 
with  the  twinkle  in  his  eye  she  so  often  evoked,  and 
from  her  glanced  shrewdly  at  the  priest,  who  looked 
slightly  annoyed. 

"  He's  not  a  fool,  and  don't  want  to  be  made  to 
look  like  one,"  was  the  doctor's  verdict ;  while  Miss 
Desmond,  gayly  doing  the  honors  of  the  table,  ap- 
peared to  hear  and  see  nothing. 

"  You  must  stay  here  to-night,  you  and  the  doctor, 
Nazareth,"  said  she  as  the  little  party  returned  to  the 
drawing-room.  "  Propriety  suggests  and  my  personal 
safety  requires  it." 

"  Your  safety,  my  dear?  " 

"  Yes :  would  you  leave  me  alone  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  protecting  the  stranger  within  my 
gates  from  Clara  Sullivan?  She  will  devour  him 
before  my  face  and  eyes  if  I  have  no  help  in  defend- 
ing him." 

Thus  adjured,  Nazareth  yielded ;  the  doctor  under- 
taking to  warn  Mrs.  Flint  of  their  intentions,  and  to 
bring  such  toilet  conveniences  as  were  required. 

As  it  grew  dusk,  the  little  party  sat  upon  the  porch 
and  watched  the  great  golden  disk  of  the  moon  slowly 
rising  above  the  sea  of  woodland  at  their  feet. 

"The  harvest  moon,  is  it  not?''  asked  Nazareth; 
and  the  guest  replied,  — 

"  No  :  that  is  the  September  moon,  and  the  hunter's 
is  in  October.  This  August  moon  has  "no  name, 
unless  we  call  it  the  mower's  moon.  Would  that 
do?" 
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"  Charmingly,  except  that  the  mowing  is  all  over," 
replied  Honor  dryly  ;  but  Ardrie  quickly  retorted,  — 

"  Not  the  aftermath,  Miss  Desmond  ;  and  it  is  for 
the  harvesting  of  the  aftermath  that  men  require  most 
light.  The  free  first  growth  is  gathered  in  at  midsum- 
mer, the  merriest  time  of  all  the  year,  as  people 
say." 

"  And  don't  you  think  the  long  sunny  days  of  mid- 
summer the  merriest  time  of  all  the  year?"  asked 
Honor,  her  rich  voice  dropping  a  semitone  from  its 
gayety,  and  her  eyes  turning  curiously  upon  the  gray 
face  of  the  man  at  her  side.  The  face  uplifted  to  the 
moonlight  seemed  to  her  another  face  from  that  but 
now  smiling  across  her  tea-table,  —  spiritualized,  un- 
veiled, revealed,  as  faces  often  are  by  moonlight,  which, 
like  a  woman's  subtle  sympathy,  has  power  to  bring  to 
the  surface  individualities  forever  hidden  from  the 
sun's  imperious  eye.  At  her  question  the  priest's 
face  turned  softly  to  meet  her  gaze,  yet  without  losing 
its  luminous  and  exalted  tone. 

"  I  have  been  through  midsummer,  and  have  almost 
finished  harvesting  the  aftermath,"  said  he.  "  Both  are 
good,  but  you  only  know  midsummer  as  yet.  Farm- 
ers tell  me  the  value  of  the  second  crop  depends 
somewhat  on  the  care  with  which  the  first  is  gathered." 

"It  seems  to  me  there's  not  much  choice  about 
that,"  replied  Honor  a  little  recklessly.  "  Old  Time 
with  his  scythe  does  our  mowing  first  and  last,  in  his 
own  fashion." 

"What's  that  about  mowing,  Miss  Desmond?" 
demanded  the  doctor  cheerily  from  the  lower  step. 
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"  Hasn't  uncle  Holdfast  got  through  with  your  fields 
yet?" 

Honor  replied  in  the  same  tone,  but  after  this  she 
watched  and  listened  to  her  guest  with  a  concentrated 
attention  denoting  some  purpose  beyond  the  hour. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MY  LADY'S  CHAPLAIN. 

PUTTING  the  last  touches  to  her  fastidious  toilet 
the  next  morning,  Nazareth  threw  open  the  win- 
dow, and  leaned  out,  inhaling  with  delight  the  dewy 
freshness  of  the  air.  A  light  smile  parted  her  lips,  her 
eyes  were  bright,  her  cheeks  softly  tinted,  her  air  gay 
and  youthful :  seldom  had  she  been  prettier  or  more 
attractive  than  in  the  moment  she  leaned  out  into  the 
morning,  seldom  less  so  than  in  the  next  as  she  drew 
swiftly  back,  and  clutching  the  curtain  with  bloodless 
fingers  retreated  behind  it,  and  stood  peeping  around 
the  edge  at  the  scene  below.  At  what?  A  bit  of 
grassy  walk  winding  between  the  old  trees  of  the  park, 
a  stalwart  handsome  man  passing  slowly  down  it,  with 
a  figure  resting  lightly  upon  his  arm,  and  looking  up 
in  his  face  as  she  talked  earnestly  upon  some  engross- 
ing topic.  A  noble  figure,  straight,  strong,  full  of  gra- 
cious power ;  a  queenly  head  and  a  winsome  face,  with 
the  sunlight  weltering  over  all,  yet  finding  no  flaw  in 
that  fresh  young  beauty ;  the  manner,  as  expressed  in 
every  line  of  face  and  form,  all  frank  confidence,  and 
that  noble  self-confidence  which  takes  for  its  motto 
"  Dieu  et  mon  droit ; '  and  yet  that  fair  sight  had 
changed  the  summer  morning  in  Nazareth  Sampson's 
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eyes  to  ugliest  gloom,  had  changed  her  own  smiling 
beauty  to  sullen  pallor  and  silence. 

"  So  that's  the  reason  he  must  look  after  the  horse 
for  himself,"  muttered  she.  "That's  the  reason  she 
urged  us  to  stay.  To  play  propriety,  indeed  !  She 
needs  some  one  to  play  propriety,  I  think,  indeed  ! ' 

A  little  later,  as  she  gloomily  descended  the  stairs, 
she  met  Honor  running  up,  flushed,  breathless,  lovely 
with  the  brightness  of  the  morning. 

"  Good-morning,  dear,"  exclaimed  she,  grazing 
Nazareth's  cold  cheek  with  lips  warm  and  sunny  as  the 
rose  in  her  bosom.  "  Run  down  and  entertain  them 
for  a  moment.  I  have  been  roaming  with  the  doctor, 
and  my  feet  are  drenched,  but  I  will  be  there  directly." 

Nazareth  made  no  reply  to  kiss  or  words,  —  and, 
indeed,  none  was  needed  to  the  latter,  for  Honor  was 
already  out  of  hearing  as  she  finished ;  but  there  was 
that  in  face  and  voice  as  fatal  to  suspicious  gloom  as 
the  sunshine  to  miasma,  and  Nazareth,  sensitive  as  a 
mimosa,  felt  it.  For  a  moment  she  stood  looking 
after  the  brightness  that  had  flashed  like  a  bird  through 
the  gloomy  corridor  and  through  her  gloomy  mood, 
then  slowly  descended  the  stairs,  muttering,  — 

"Oh,  well!" 

Breakfast  was  a  gay  meal,  for  Honoria  was  gay  with 
that  spontaneous  sunny  mirth,  of  all  moods  the  most 
contagious  :  she  laughed,  she  jested,  she  told  stories, 
she  lighted  humming-bird  fashion  upon  this  and  that 
humor  of  her  companions,  calling  it  into  activity,  and 
making  each  one  feel  that  a  subtle  sympathy  linked 
him  or  her  to  this  vivid  and  inspiring  nature.  Even 
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Ardrie,  grave  and  silent  in  morning  light,  was  forced  to 
laugh  at  the  delicate  mimicry  of  his  conversation  and 
pleadings  with  Asinus  as  he  recovered  him  from  his  fall. 
As  for  the  doctor,  less  encouragement  than  this  was 
needed  to  evolve  the  merry  good-humor  of  his  nature  ; 
and  his  rollicking  laugh  made  a  cheerful  diapason  to 
Honor's  musical  tones  and  even  Nazareth's  chastened 
mirth.  As  for  Clara  Sullivan,  she  watched  the  guest's 
face,  and  as  often  as  he  smiled  laughed  in  respectful 
echo  of  his  amusement. 

As  they  rose  from  table,  Miss  Desmond  drew  her 
cousin  aside,  and  in  a  tone  affectionate  and  yet  author- 
itative said,  — 

"  Clara,  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Ardrie  to  spend  the 
day,  and  take  him  about  a  little  ;  to  see  the  old  chapel, 
for  instance.  You  will  go  with  us,  I  hope.  And  will 
you  promise  me  not  to  suggest  what  is  in  your  mind 
ever  since  he  came?  —  that  he  might  stay,  you  know." 

"  My  dear  !  what  put  in  your  head  "  —  began  Clara, 
blushing  guiltily  beneath  Honor's  steady  gaze. 

Tapping  her  cheek  with  a  forefinger,  she  lightly  yet 
significantly  replied,  — 

"  It  goes  without  saying,  cousin.  And  what  I  want 
you  to  kindly  promise  is,  that  you  will  not  draw  me 
into  awkward  complications  by  expressing  your  wishes 
to  Mr.  Ardrie.  I  cannot  tell  yet  what  may  be  best, 
and  yet  it  is  I  who  must  decide  a  matter  like  this." 

In  her  voice,  all  gentle  and  womanly  though  it  was, 
rang  the  tone  of  the  chatelaine,  of  the  daughter  of 
chieftains  and  nobles  ;  and  Clara,  trained  in  long  years 
of  a  dependant's  quick  perception,  recognized  the 
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"  thus  far  "  which  in  father  and  daughter  had  bounded 
her  privileges.  So  she  meekly  said,  — 

"  Why,  certainly,  my  dear  Honoria.  I  should  never 
think  of  suggesting  to  Mr.  Ardrie  or  anybody  "  — 

"  Yes,  dear,  it's  all  right,"  interrupted  Honor,  who 
hated  to  exercise  the  prerogative  she  never  relinquished. 
"And  now  run  and  put  on  your  thick  shoes,  and  come 
out  with  us." 

As  Mrs.  Sullivan  went  up  stairs,  Miss  Desmond 
flitted'  back  to  her  guests  upon  the  porch,  blithely 
exclaiming,  — 

"  Mr.  Ardrie,  my  small  groom  reports,  and  Dr.  Samp- 
son indorses  the  statement,  that  Asinus  is  not  to  be 
thought  of,  save  as  an  invalid,  /or  weeks  to  come.  So 
you  are  our  prisoner  for  at  least  to-day,  as  the  stage- 
coach forming  the  link  between  this  happy  valley  and 
the  outer  world  only  plies  every  other  day,  and  to-day 
is  the  off  day." 

"Indeed!"  replied  the  guest  resignedly.  "Well, 
I  always  thought  the  Prince  of  Abyssinia  a  silly,  restless 
fellow  to  insist  upon  escaping  from  the  Happy  Valley, 
and  I  will  not  emulate  him." 

"  Delightful !  You  shall  be  the  Rasselas  of  Abbey- 
shrule  for  at  least  one  day;  Dr.  Sampson  shall  play 
Imlac  the  cynic  ;  and  Mrs.  Sampson,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  and 
I  will  divide  the  characters  of  Nekayah  and  Pekuah." 

"Agreed.  And  the  knowledge  that  no  impervious 
gate  cuts  us  off  fi;om  the  outer  world  will  make  the 
Happy  Valley  all  the  happier,"  said  Ardrie  gayly. 

"  Then,  in  the  first  place,  let  us  go  forth  and  exam- 
ine our  domain,"  continued  Honor.  "  Dr.  Sampson  has 
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kindly  promised  us  two  or  three  of  his  shining  hours 
this  morning,  and  of  course  we  poor  women  are  de- 
lighted at  any  occupation  that  kills  our  useless  time." 

"  That  remark  is  made  in  the  character  of  Nekayah, 
I  take  it,  and  not  in  that  of  Miss  Desmond,"  said 
Ardrie,  with  one  of  the  keen  looks  Honor  had  already 
several  times  encountered  from  those  deep-set  eyes. 

She  colored  a  little,  but  needed  not  to  reply,  for  her 
cousin  was  already  eagerly  exclaiming,  — 

"You  are  quite  right  there,  Mr.  Ardrie  !  Miss  Des- 
mond is  one  of  the  most  active  and  untiring  persons 
you  can  imagine.  The  whole  care  of  this  property  and 
a  good  deal  beside  "  — 

"  Not  to  mention  teaching  Mrs.  Sampson  to  walk," 
interrupted  Honor  blithely  but  decidedly.  "  Now,  my 
dear  Nazareth,  those  shoes  !  " 

"I  will  change  them,"  said  Nazareth,  not  ill  pleased 
as  every  one  glanced  at  the  slender  foot  and  instep 
revealed  as  Honor  brushed  aside  her  skirts  and  gazed 
reproachfully  at  the  delicate  slippers  in  which  the  doc- 
tor's wife  delighted.  Honor's  feet  were  not  so  small, 
but  more  elegantly  shaped,  and  always  suitably  shod. 

As  the  little  party  paused  for  a  moment  in  the  porch, 
admiring  with  a  sort  of  reverence  the  perfection  of  the 
summer  morning  before  taking  possession  of  its  beau- 
ties, Honoria  passed  her  arm  through  Nazareth's,  at 
the  same  time  turning  her  head  with  a  sumptuous  ges- 
ture all  her  own  to  the  latest  guest,  and  asking,  — 

"Are  you  fond  of  trees,  Mr.  Ardrie?" 

"  I  am  glad  you  put  it  in  that  way,  Miss  Desmond," 
replied  the  priest,  naturally  stepping  to  the  side  of  his 
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interlocutor,  and  thus  making  a  little  group  of  three ; 
while  the  doctor,  whose  big  good-nature  always  made 
him  dance  with  the  wall-flowers,  give  his  favorite  bit 
of  the  bird  to  anybody  who  he  thought  fancied  it, 
and  walk  and  talk  with  the  unattractive  person  of  the 
party,  said  gayly  to  Mrs.  Sullivan,  who  was  looking 
wistfully  at  Mr.  Ardrie's  back,  — 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  I  depend  upon  you  to  protect 
me  against  all  the  milk-adders,  toads,  and  turtles  we  are 
about  to  encounter.  I  am  very  timid  about  all  those 
monsters." 

"I'll  do  my  best,  then,  doctor,"  replied  the  widow, 
glancing  admiringly  at  the  superb  figure  and  careless, 
handsome  face  beside  her.  "And  I'm  glad  to  hear 
you're  timid,  for  it's  like  myself." 

"A  bond  of  sympathy  the  more,"  laughed  Manoah ; 
while  Honoria  was  asking,  with  some  curiosity,  — 

"  Put  it  in  what  way,  Mr.  Ardrie  ?  " 

"  Why,  fond  of  trees,  instead  of  fond  of  forest  or  of 
woodland.  It  is  the  same  distinction  as  between  peo- 
ple and  persons,  between  humanity  and  individual 
souls.  One  may,  of  course,  be  fond  of  forest,  and 
fond  of  'people  ;  but  the  real  warmth  of  one's  heart  is 
for  individuals,  whether  trees  or  persons.  Yes,  I'm 
fond  of  trees.  I  think  I  should,  for  instance,  become 
warmly  attached  to  that  larch." 

"Isn't  she  a  beauty?  But  look  at  that  balsam-fir 
and  at  that  spruce,  and  the  walnut  over  there,  —  they 
are  manly  fellows,  every  one  of  them ;  and  the  larch 
and  those  birches  and  the  elm  up  there  are  ladies." 

"The  white   birch   is   the   lady  of  the  woods,  of 
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course;  but  the  larch,  for  all  its  feathery  grace,  is 
straight  and  strong,  and  tremendously  tough  of  fibre," 
said  Ardrie,  smiling.  "  Don't  you  remember  Hiawatha 
begged  of  its  sinews  to  stitch  his  canoe  together?  I 
think  the  larch  is  one  of  those  perfect  characters  one 
finds  in  either  sex,  combining  the  gracious  gentleness 
of  woman  with  the  strength  of  man,  isn't  it?  " 

" '  Main  de  fer  dans  un  gant  de  velour '  ? '  asked 
Honor  lightly.  "  I  never  met  such  an  one  yet,  but 
there  are  several  things  in  the  world  that  I  have  not 
seen.  There,  look  at  that  vista  !  if  only  I  could  set 
up  some  deer." 

"  Cows  do  nicely,  and  sheep  are  not  bad.  What  is 
that  gray  stone  building  buried  in  trees  and  vines  ? 
It  has  the  same  forgotten  air  as  your  own  house." 

"  It  has  a  right,"  said  Honor,  flushing  vividly  at  this 
consummation  of  the  little  strategy  by  which  she  had 
led  the  priest  to  introduce  the  topic  upon  which  she 
wished  to  have  him  speak  spontaneously. 

"  It  is  a  chapel,  or  the  ruins  of  one,  or,  to  be  quite 
correct,  the  ruined  beginnings  of  one.  My  mother 
was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  very  devout;  and  my 
father  built  both  house  and  chapel  for  her  pleasure. 
Neither  was  quite  complete  when  she  died,  leaving 
me  a  little  motherless  baby.  She  and  the  priest  who 
acted  as  her  chaplain  are  buried  in  the  chancel  there, 
and  my  dear  father  sleeps  in  the  Campo  Santo  of 
Florence." 

She  spoke  with  tender  but  reticent  sadness;  and 
again  Adam  Ardrie  read  lier  face  attentively  with  keen 
and  thoughtful  gaze. 
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"I  should  like  to  see  the  chapel,"  said  he. 

"  We  will  go  in,"  replied  Honor,  as  quietly  as  if  she 
had  not  organized  the  party  for  that  purpose.  "  The 
door  is  never  locked.  It.  is  part  of  my  foreign  train- 
ing, I  suppose,  to  believe  that  a  church  should  never 
be  closed." 

"It  ought  to  be  the  universal  training,"  said  Ardrie 
warmly.  "  This  is  really  very  nice,  very." 

He  was  looking  rapturously  now  at  the  soft  gray 
gable  end  of  the  little  edifice,  with  its  tender  traceries 
of  Virginia  creeper  clinging  so  airily  yet  strongly  to 
coping  and  angle  and  lintel,  and  waving  airy  banners 
of  exultation  from  the  top  of  the  low  square  tower. 

"  O  all  ye  green  things  upon  the  earth,  bless  ye  the 
Lord,"  said  he  softly ;  and  Honor  responded,  — 

"  Praise  him  and  magnify  him  forever." 

He  slightly  smiled,  but  without  looking  round,  and, 
raising  the  heavy  bronze  latch,  pushed  open  the  door, 
and  stood  aside  for  the  ladies  to  enter. 

"  Mrs.  Sullivan,  I'm  sure  there's  a  mouse  inside," 
expostulated  the  doctor,  clinging  to  Clara's  arm. 
"  The  poor  church  mouse,  you  know.  You  go  in  first, 
please." 

"And  be  the  victim  of  the  mouse  myself,"  replied 
the  widow,  with  an  effective  glance  of  her  bright  black 
eyes.  "  Fie  on  you,  doctor  !  I  never'd  have  thought 
it  of  a  big  dragoon  of  a  fellow  like  yourself." 

"  It's  we  big  fellows  that  are  generally  afraid  of 
mice,"  insisted  the  doctor,  "  and  "  — 

Mr.  Ardrie,  still  standing  aside,  smiled  a  little,  and 
glanced  at  Clara,  who  flushed  purple  at  being  caught 
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in  such  frivolous  conversation  by  a  priest,  and  was 
half  relieved,  half  scandalized,  when  he  said,  — 

"  Oh  !  the  church  mouse  in  this  case  must  be  starved 
to  death  in  all  these  years  ;  and  if  he  has  any  descend- 
ants, Miss  Desmond,  as  lady  of  the  manor,  will  protect 
us  all.  Won't  you  go  in,  Mrs.  Sullivan?'1 

Inside  the  laughter  was  hushed ;  for  not  only  was 
the  place  the  mausoleum  of  Honoria's  mother,  but  a 
vague  air  of  melancholy,  almost  gloom,  pervaded  it, 
partly  because  the  lancet  windows  with  their  stained 
glass  were  almost  buried  in  foliage  of  trees  and  vines, 
and  so  gave  very  little  light,  and  partly  because  of 
the  heavy  dead  air  filling  the  place,  the  lifeless  air  of 
buried  years,  the  breath  of  days  gone  by.  Nazareth 
shivered  heavily,  and,  drawing  her  light  shawl  about 
her,  murmured, — 

"  It  is  a  mournful  place,  Honoria." 

"And  yet  it  need  not  be,"  said  Ardrie  cheerily.  "A 
thorough  draught  of  this  pure  summer  air,  a  little  sun- 
shine let  in  through  that  eastern  window,  —  I  am  glad 
to  see  the  chancel  properly  oriented,  —  and,  above  all, 
an  air  of  daily  use,  would  give  this  house  as  joyous  an 
air  within  as  the  foliage  does  without." 

"  Daily  use,"  repeated  Honoria  significantly.  "  I 
wish  it  might  be  in  daily  use  indeed." 

"Why  not  give  it  to  the  diocese,  make  a  public 
church  of  it,  be  a  benefactor  to  this  place  and  people  ?  " 
asked  Ardrie,  his  face  lighting  as  it  had  not  yet  done. 

"It  would  be  a  pretty  little  church,  wouldn't  it?'1 
said  Honoria,  looking  round ;  "  and  would  seat  as 
many  persons  as  would  care  to  come  to  it." 
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"  It  would  seat  —  well,  seventy  or  eighty  persons," 
said  the  doctor  practically,  surveying  the  area,  bare  as 
yet  of  any  seating  accommodations. 

"Yes;  but  I  wouldn't  cut  it  up  in  pews,"  said  the 
priest,  into  whose  gray  face  a  light  and  color  had 
crept,  illuminating  it  like  a  transparency  when  the 
sun  shines  through  it.  "  Have  chairs  and  benches,  — 
make  it  impossible  for  people  to  bend  their  backs 
instead  of  their  knees." 

"  It  is  a  well-shaped  chancel,  is  it  not?  "  asked  Ho- 
noria,  watching  him  with  a  subtile  smile  in  the  depths 
of  her  blue  eyes,  "  wide  and  deep,  and  with  really  a 
noble  spring  to  the  arch." 

"  Indeed,  yes  !  "  said  Ardrie,  examining  the  details 
critically.  "  It  was  planned  by  an  architect  at  once 
learned  and  Catholic  in  his  art." 

"The  plans  were  sent  from  France,  I  believe,"  said 
Honor,  still  smiling ;  "  and  the  chaplain  superintended 
their  erection.  A  good  altar." 

"  Admirable  !  gradients,  re-table,  reredos,  a  proper 
ascent,  all  is  admirable ;  and  the  touch  of  Time,  in 
softening,  has  improved,"  said  Ardrie  reverently. 

"  Come  inside  the  chancel,  please.  This  is  my  dear 
mother's  grave,  and  this  the  priest's." 

"Armand  Dubois,"  read  Ardrie.  "A  Frenchman, 
of  course." 

"Yes.  My  mother  was  Spanish,  and  spoke  no 
English,"  replied  Honor  briefly,  not  wishing  to  bring 
forward  the  dereliction  of  the  novice,  which  would  have 
precluded  her  mother  from  the  services  of  one  of  her 
own  more  bigoted  countrymen. 
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"  And  here,  you  see,  is  the  sacristy  with  ample  ac- 
commodations for  the  vestments  that  either  were  never 
provided,  or  were  carried  away  in  my  father's  hegira. 
And  that  niche  would  be  for  an  organ." 

"Yes.  You  could  hear  the  music  at  your  own 
house,"  said  Ardrie  dreamily,  as  if  already  he  listened 
to  the  strains  of  vesper  hymn,  or  solemn  Te  Deum,  or 
heaven-scaling  Sanctus,  making  melody  in  that  wilder- 
ness, and  drawing  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God. 

"  If  it  should  be  such  music  as  one  commonly  finds 
in  a  country  church,  it  would  be  rather  a  nuisance  to 
have  it  so  near,"  said  Nazareth  cynically. 

"  But  it  wouldn't,"  retorted  Honor  a  little  warmly. 
"  For  Clara  plays  divinely  upon  the  organ ;  and  we 
should  find  some  good  voices  for  the  singing,  your 
own  and  Dr.  Sampson's  among  them,  Nazareth." 

"  I  am  an  Unitarian,"  briefly  replied  Nazareth. 

"'And  the  moral  of  that  is,' "  interposed  the  doc- 
tor's jovial  voice,  "  that  you  have  no  convictions  worth 
mentioning,  and  therefore  no  ties,  and  had  just  as  lieve 
spend  your  Sunday  morning  in  one  place  as  another. 
Isn't  that  about  it,  Zany?  " 

Nazareth  walked  away  without  reply,  her  face  scar- 
let, and  her  head  very  erect.  Honor  looked  reproach- 
fully into  the  doctor's  eyes,  and  whispered,  — 

"  For  shame  !  "  at  which  he  laughed  aloud,  saying,  — 

"Well,  isn't  it  about  so?"  And  Mr.  Ardrie,  who 
had  been  walking  around  the  little  area  looking  at  the 
windows,  carelessly  swerved  from  his  course  so  as  to 
meet  Nazareth,  and  say,  — 

"  Wonderful  how  universal  the  necessity  for  symbols 
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seems  to  be  in  the  human  mind,  Mrs.  Sampson.  These 
painted  windows,  simple  as  they  are,  repeat  the  thought 
of  the  earliest  ages,  don't  you  see?  The  trefoil,  for 
instance,  at  the  top  of  each,  and  the  three  circles  in 
one,  of  that  rose  window  :  all  Christendom,  early  and 
late,  delights  in  those  simple  images  of  the  one 
God." 

"  One  God  ! "  exclaimed  Nazareth,  looking  earnestly, 
almost  angrily,  in  his  face,  and  speaking  low  and  fast. 
"  That  is  Unitarian :  you  say  it  because  I  am  Unita- 
rian ;  didn't  you  hear  me  say  so  just  now?  " 

"  I  don't  quite  know  what  Unitarian  means,"  replied 
Ardrie,  meeting  her  suspicious  glance  with  one  so  full 
and  powerful  that  the  sensitive  blood  rushed  again  to 
her  very  brow.  "  But  I  know  that  I,  and  all  who  say 
the  creed  of  the  centuries,  begin  by  declaring  :  — 

"  '  I  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker 
of  heaven  and  earth.'  Is  that  Unitarianism  ?  ' 

"  Yes  —  at  least  —  why,  of  course,  but ' 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  vex  you,  little  woman.  I  didn't, 
did  I  ?  '  broke  in  Manoah's  great  voice  as  he  drew 
near,  an  affectionate  hand  extended  toward  his  wife's 
cheek ;  and  she,  dexterously  avoiding  it,  slipped  back 
to  Honoria's  side,  saying,  — 

"  Oh,  no  !  of  course  not ;  and  do  you  know,  Honoria, 
John  Flint,  at  our  house,  has  a  splendid  tenor  voice ; 
and  Easter,  as  they  call  her,  sings  like  a  lark." 

"  No,  really  !  '  exclaimed  Honor,  clapping  her 
hands.  "  Why,  that  is  absolutely  delicious.  And  you 
would  come,  wouldn't  you,  you  little  bigot ?'; 

"  I   don't  know  what  come  means   in   this   case," 
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replied  Nazareth  with  her  habitual  caution.  "But  I 
should  like  to  hear." 

"You  shall,  my  child,"  said  Honor,  a  bright  little 
cloud  of  embarrassment  rather  illuminating  than  shad- 
owing her  beauty,  as  she  turned  toward  Mr.  Ardrie,  and 
said,  "  I  had  a  motive  in  bringing  you  down  here,  sir  ; 
and  your  hearty  interest  in  the  place  confirms  my  half- 
formed  plan.  This  chapel  was  my  mother's  pet  idea  ; 
and  I  know  so  little  of  her  that  I  seize  upon  every 
scrap  of  her  individuality  that  I  can  find,  and  try  to 
make  it  my  own.  So  I  have  always  intended,  since  I 
first  came,  to  put  her  chapel  in  order,  and,  if  possible, 
in  use.  I  am  afraid  I  haven't  a  great  deal  of  religious 
knowledge  or  training  of  my  own  ;  but  in  our  wander- 
ing life  abroad  I  always  haunted  the  churches,  prin- 
cipally, perhaps,  to  see  the  pictures  and  hear  the 
music,  and  yet,  I  hope,  with  reverence  and  a  certain 
appreciation.  But  I  am  willing  to  be  taught,  and  I 
am  not  very  old  :  then,  here  is  my  cousin,  a  Church 
of  England  woman  of  the  most  advanced  type  ;  and 
here  are  my  dear  friends,  the  doctor,  an  eclectic  of 
the  broadest  sympathies,  and  Mrs.  Sampson,  who  will 
at  least  give  her  voice  and  her  ears  to  us.  And  so  do 
you  think  you  would  like  to  stay  a  while  here  in  the 
woods,  and  be  our  chaplain?'3 

"  Thanks  for  your  kind  confidence,  Miss  Desmond," 
said  the  priest  very  seriously.  "  What  you  propose  is 
attractive,  perhaps  too  attractive.  To  be  chaplain  to 
four  cultivated  and  agreeable  persons  is  hardly  work, 
and  I  am  bound  to  labor  up  to  my  full  strength.  A 
plan  strikes  me,  and  I  will  suggest  it  ;  although,  of 
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course,  neither  of  us  must  decide  so  weighty  a  point 
without  a  good  deal  of  thought.  Suppose  you  do  as  I 
playfully  suggested  just  now.  Give  this  building,  with 
a  small  bit  of  land,  as  a  parish  church  to  the  town,  and 
use  earnest  endeavor  to  draw  within  its  walls  not  only 
the  few  whose  tastes  are  harmonious  with  your  own, 
but  the  lame,  the  halt,  the  blind,  everybody,  in  fact, 
who  needs  the  gospel ;  and  who  needs  it  not  ?  Make 
of  this,  in  fact,  a  mission  church,  and  I  will  gladly  give 
my  services  as  mission  priest,  accepting  no  stipend 
except  such  free-will  offerings  as  my  congregation 
may  make  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary.  I  have 
some  means  of  my  own,  and  can  afford  to  do  what 
many  of  my  brethren  cannot ;  and  I  must  be  perfectly 
free  to  speak  and  act  as  I  feel  right." 

"  But  you  might  also  be  chaplain  of  the  Desmond 
Hundred,  and  as  such  have  at  least  a  little  salary  to 
expend  in  charity,"  insisted  Honor,  who,  truth  to 
tell,  rather  fancied  the  manorial  dignity  of  a  pri- 
vate chaplain.  Adam  Ardrie  read  the  innocent 
vanity,  and  looked  at  her  with  keen  and  smiling 
eyes. 

"  It  requires  more  grace  than  I  possess,  to  be  pri- 
vate chaplain  to  a  lady  of  the  manor  and  still  retain 
the  courage  to  say  disagreeable  things  to  her,"  replied 
he,  in  a  voice  very  gentle,  very  courteous,  but  very 
final.  Both  young  women  felt  the  latent  power  of 
this  tone,  used  for  the  first  time  in  their  hearing.  Naz- 
areth, grasping  it  mentally,  tried  to  analyze  it ;  Honor 
perceived  it  without  formulating  her  perception,  and 
said  to  herself,  — 
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"I  think  I  could  accept  disagreeable  things  from 
this  man,  and  profit  by  them."  Aloud  she  said,  — 

"All  that  shall  be  arranged  as  you  choose,  if  you 
conclude  to  stay  with  us,  Mr.  Ardrie,  as  I  really  hope 
you  will." 

"  Thanks.  As  I  said  before,  the  plan  is  very  attrac- 
tive, —  too  much  so  to  be  hastily  decided.  May  I  tell 
you  to-morrow,  at  this  time,  what  I  think  about  it  ?  " 

"  We  will  meet  here  at  this  very  hour,  ten  o'clock, 
and  hear  your  decision  —  your  acceptance,  I  hope," 
cried  Honor  enthusiastically ;  "  and  to-day  we  will 
drive  about  Abbeyshrule,  and  show  you  your  future 
parish,  for  in  America  parishes  have  no  bounds  but 
faith." 

"And  if  I  can  bring  all  Abbeyshrule  within  the 
faith,  I  shall  have  done  indeed  a  large  work,"  said 
Ardrie. 

"  I  will  order  up  the  wagon  at  once.  It  holds  four ; 
and  I  suppose  the  doctor  wouldn't  give  us  any  more 
time  if  it  held  a  dozen,"  said  Honoria,  smiling  at  the 
doctor,  who  was  raising  his  eyebrows  at  sight  of  his 
watch.  He  met  her  smile  with  another. 

"Time  flies  so  in  your  company,  Miss  Desmond," 
said  he  gallantly.  Honor  smiled  again,  carelessly  this 
time,  to  Nazareth's  eyes  delightedly. 

"  How  well  they  understand  each  other  ! ):  was  her 
jealous  fancy ;  and,  turning,  she  met  Ardrie's  thought- 
ful look. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

EASTER. 

THE  next  day  decided  several  important  mat- 
ters. Mr.  Ardrie  accepted  the  position  offered 
by  Miss  Desmond,  but  so  carefully  hedged  about  his 
acceptance  with  stipulations  guarding  his  independ- 
ence, that  Honor  ruefully  exclaimed,  — 

"  But  it  won't  be  my  church  at  all,  nor  my  chap- 
lain." 

"  No :  it  will  be  God's  church,  and  God's  priest," 
said  Ardrie,  looking  her  steadfastly  in  the  eyes.  "  Is 
not  that  better?  —  better  for  you  especially?" 

"  I  suppose  so,"  replied  Honor  reluctantly,  "but"  — 
She  hesitated,  and  he  took  up  the  word,  — 

"  But  you  had  pictured  in  a  somewhat  romantic 
fancy  the  vision  of  a  private  chapel  as  appanage  to  a 
manorial  estate,  and  a  private  chaplain  as  chief  among 
the  retainers  of  the  lady  of  the  manor ;  and  you  are  a 
little  disappointed  at  the  mirage  settling  down  into 
a  commonplace  village  church  where  you  will  be  but 
one  of  the  congregation,  and  a  commonplace  parish 
priest  who  will  try  to  care  for  all  souls  alike." 

Honoria  flushed  somewhat  angrily,  and  raised  her 
eyes  so  quickly  and  so  brilliantly  that  those  of  the 
priest  half  closed  as  in  meeting  a  sudden  flash  of  heat- 
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lightning, — just  an  instant,  however;  and,  recover- 
ing himself,  he  met  that  magnificent  glance  with  one 
steadier  and  stronger  than  itself. 

"Was  I  not  right?"  asked  he  quietly.  "If  I 
were  your  stipendiary  I  could  not  speak  to  you  in 
that  way." 

"  Oh,  I  see  ! '  exclaimed  Honor,  a  sort  of  angry 
amusement  replacing  the  hauteur  of  her  expression. 
"  That  is  one  of  the  disagreeable  things  you  so  care- 
fully made  a  place  for." 

"  Is  it  disagreeable  ?  '  asked  Ardrie  coolly.  "  I 
have  no  desire  to  be  disagreeable,  but  it  is  essential 
to  my  usefulness  that  I  should  be  free  to  speak  the 
truth." 

"You  are  right,  Mr.  Ardrie,"-  exclaimed  Honor, 
frankly  extending  her  hand ;  "  and  this  instance  shows 
me  how  right  you  were  in  the  beginning.  I  respect 
you  a  great  deal  more  for  your  independence ;  and, 
although  I  am  to  have  no  more  right  to  your  services 
than  anybody  else,  I  hope  you  will,  as  a  favor,  always 
say  those  disagreeable  truths  to  me  whenever  you  see 
occasion,  and  not  mind  if  I  am  a  little  vexed  at  first. 
You  see,  I  never  have  had  any  one  to  find  fault  with 
me  in  all  my  life ;  and  it  is  a  little  startling,  but  I 
quite  see  that  it  would  be  good  for  me." 

Her  earnest  and  candid  eyes,  softened  by  emotion, 
rested  full  on  his ;  her  noble  head  was  uplifted  in 
the  grandeur  of  a  great  purpose ;  her  smooth,  supple 
fingers  innocently  grasped  his  hand  in  fervent  em- 
phasis ;  the  rich  color  glowed  upon  her  cheek,  and 
throbbed  in  her  parted  lips.  She  was  the  fairest  and 
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most  gracious  woman  that  Adam  Ardrie  had  ever 
looked  upon  \  and  a  keen  pang  shot  through  heart 
and  brain,  as,  dropping  that  soft,  warm  hand  almost 
rudely,  he  walked  to  the  window,  looked  out  for  a 
moment,  and  then  returning,  his  face  grayer  and 
colder  than  its  wont,  he  came  close  to  Honor,  and 
said,  — 

"  God  helping  me,  Miss  Desmond,  I  will  do  my 
duty  by  you,  without  fear  or  favor." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Honor  a  little  sadly.  Some- 
thing in  his  voice,  something  in  his  look,  chilled  and 
repressed  the  fervor  of  her  mood. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  am  going  to  be  afraid  of  somebody," 
murmured  she  naively  as  he  left  the  room. 

Another  important  point  decided  on  that  second 
day  was,  that  Mr.  Ardrie  was  not  to  stay  at  the  Hun- 
dreds, as  the  Desmond  house  was  now  habitually 
called ;  and  after  some  consultation  it  was  determined, 
that,  if  Mrs.  Flint  would  take  him,  he  should  become 
an  inmate  of  her  house,  at  any  rate  for  the  present. 
Another  horse  was  hired  until  Asinus  should  be  per- 
fectly recovered  ;  and  Mr.  Ardrie  evidently  looked 
with  complacency  upon  the  constant  saddle-exercise 
thus  involved,  since  he  was  personally  to  superintend 
the  restoration  and  completion  of  the  chapel,  which 
was  now  to  receive  a  name  of  its  own. 

"  I  should  like  to  call  it  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows,  in 
memory  of  my  mother,  who  was  named  Dolores," 
said  she ;  but  Ardrie  shook  his  head. 

"  That  would  do  nicely  for  the  private  chapel  which 
you  have  relinquished,"  said  he.  "  But  how  could 
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you  ever  persuade  Mr.  Holdfast  Holden  and  his 
household,  or  my  host  Deacon  Flint  with  his  fam- 
ily, or  indeed  most  of  your  townsfolk,  to  look  upon 
the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows  as  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  edifice?  It  seems  to  me,  that,  as  its  pur- 
pose is  to  draw  a  good  many  widely  straying  sheep 
into  one  fold,  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
would  be  a  better  name ;  but,  if  you  like,  we  can  set 
the  altar  a  little  farther  forward,  and  leave  room  for  a 
tiny  Lady-chapel  behind  it,  including  your  mother's 
grave." 

"  Oh,  that  would  do  beautifully  !  and  I  shall  have 
at  least  one  little  nook  in  the  house  all  my  own,"  said 
Honor  so  enthusiastically  as  to  betray  the  sacrifice  she 
was  making  in  giving  up  her  proprietary  rights. 

Mr.  Ardrie  looked  at  her  indulgently,  and  said,  — 

"  You  have  been  very  good  about  it  all ;  and  of 
course  it  is  a  great  gift  you  are  making  in  the  building, 
the  land,  and  the  expense  of  finishing.  A  large  gift, 
no  doubt ;  and  yet  it  seems  to  me  it  is  not  so  very 
much  in  proportion  to  what  God  has  given  to  you, 
and  it  is  to  him  you  are  giving  or  rather  returning  it." 

"  Yes,"  said  Honor  softly.  "  How  you  make  me 
look  through  your  eyes,  and  how  differently  things 
look  that  way  ! ' 

"  So  you're  going  to  have  the  new  minister  to 
board,  Celyndy,"  said  aunt  Roxana,  untying  her  sun- 
bonnet,  and  taking  out  her  knitting,  as  she  settled 
herself  at  the  porched  door  of  the  kitchen  where 
Celyndy  rolled  out  snap-gingerbread,  and  Easter  pen- 
sively pared  and  cut  ripe  peaches  into  a  glass  dish  for 
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tea.  From  the  field  in  front  of  the  house,  answering 
to  a  lawn,  came  shrieks  of  laughter  in  Kay's  clear 
voice,  mingled  with  the  doctor's  not  less  joyous  if 
profounder  tones. 

"  Yes :  Miss  Desmond  was  over  this  morning,  and 
we  settled  it  all,"  said  Celyndy  contentedly.  "  He's 
going  to  have  the  room  over  the  dining-room,  and 
John  the  one  over  the  kitchen.  It  will  be  proper 
nice  for  John,  won't  it?" 

"Well,  that's  as  it  turns  out,"  replied  John's  aunt 
cautiously ;  and  then,  with  more  energy,  "  it's  likely 
it'll  be  better  for  him  than  paradin'  round  with  the 
doctor's  wife.  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  I  think  that's 
gitting  real  ridic'lous.  Why,  they're  off  now,  ain't 
they?" 

"  Yes :  Mis'  Sampson  wanted  to  get  some  kind  o' 
flowers  that  grow  down  in  the  swamp ;  and  it's  pretty 
resky  going  into  the  swamp  alone  for  one  that  don't 
know,  arid  so  John  he  said  he'd  go  along  and  show 
her  the  way.  That's  all  right,  ain't  it  ?  ' 

"  Ef  they  don't  both  fall  inter  the  ditch  together," 
replied  Roxana  dryly.  "  For  my  part,  I  believe  some 
in  heeding  the  speech  o'  people,  and  it  looks  bad,  ef 
no  worse.  And  then,  again,  this  fam'ly  had  oughter 
be  more  careful  than  some ;  and  I  should  think  John 
might  bear  it  in  mind,  with  that  child  always  a-ram- 
paging  round  the  way  she  does.  That's  another  thing 
you'd  oughter  see  to,  Celyndy :  you  can't  come  nigh 
this  house  nowadays  that  you  don't  hear  Kane  a- 
hollerin'  and  laffin'  same  as  she's  doin'  now.  It  ain't 
right,  and  I'm  amazed  my  brother  allows  it." 
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"  The  doctor  is  very  fond  of  Kay,  and  makes  of  her 
a  good  deal,"  said  Celyndy,  her  sweet,  tired  face  flush- 
ing painfully.  "  And  after  all;  Roxana,  why  shouldn't 
the  child  have  her  good  times  as  well  as  another? 
Poor  little  thing  !  she'll  have  enough  to  bear  when 
she's  old  enough  to  understand.  It's  no  fault  of  hers." 

"  Celyndy  Flint,  I'm  wus  amazed  at  you  than  I  be 
at  the  deacon  !  "  ejaculated  the  deacon's  sister  wrath- 
fully,  snatching  off  her  glasses,  and  rolling  up  her 
knitting-work  very  tight  and  fast.  "  Hain't  you  never 
heard  of  the  sins  of  the  fathers  visited  onto  the  chil- 
dren bein'  the  will  of  God?  And  didn't  the  deacon 
and  me  have  her  christened  Cain  just  a-purpose  that 
she  should  bear  the  mark  of  the  wrath  of  God  on  her 
forward  all  her  life  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  it  was  a  wicked  thing  you  did,  aunt 
Roxy,"  interposed  an  agitated  voice,  as  Easter  sud- 
denly turned  round  from  her  distant  corner ;  "  and 
I've  always  felt  the  wrath  of  God  was  just  as  likely 
to  follow  you  for  doing  such  a  hard,  hateful  thing  to 
my  poor  child,  as  it  was  her  for  what  she  couldn't  help. 
I  can  bear  all  you  say  to  me,  and  I  do  bear  it  patient 
and  silent,  hard  though  it  is ;  but  when  it  comes  to 
seeing  my  poor  baby  trod  under  foot,  and  begrudged 
her  baby  play  and  baby  laugh,  then  I  say  that  those 
that  do  it  deserve  the  wrath  of  God  more  than  she 
does." 

"  Hoity-toity,  miss  !  Perhaps  you  mean  your  fathei 
by  those  that  do  it,"  began  aunt  Roxy ;  but  Mrs.  Flint 
put  up  a  silencing  hand  with  a  gentle  dignity  that 
never  failed  to  make  itself  felt  when  exercised. 
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"That'll  do,  Roxy.  Easter,  go  up- stairs,  and  see  if 
the  minister's  room  is  all  ready  for  him.  I  expect 
he'll  be  here  most  any  minute." 

As  Easter  fled  up  the  back  stairs,  her  apron  over 
her  face,  aunt  Roxy  rose  from  her  chair  with  a  sniff 
of  indignant  protest,  and,  tying  her  sunbonnet  firmly 
under  her  chin,  opened  her  mouth  for  a  valedictory ; 
but,  meeting  her  sister-in-law's  steady  yet  most  gentle 
eyes,  she  closed  it  again,  and  departed  in  silence,  a 
not  infrequent  conclusion  to  a  too  rash  advance  on 
her  part  into  the  domain  of  this  quietly  powerful 
potentate. 

"May  I  come  in  at  this  door,  Mrs.  Flint?"  asked  a 
sweet,  cold  voice  at  the  same  instant.  "  My  feet  are 
so  very  muddy,  and  my  dress  torn,  and  all  these 
flowers  and  roots." 

"  I'll  get  a  water-pail  to  put  them  in  out  here,"  sug- 
gested John's  voice,  grown  a  full  tone  deeper-chested 
since  his  first  home-coming ;  and  Mrs.  Flint,  with  her 
indulgent  smile,  replied,  — 

"  Yes,  indeed,  Mis'  Sampson.  Do  jest  as  you  would 
in  your  own  house.  The  swamp  is  a  dirty  place,  I 
know." 

"  I  slipped  into  a  bog-hole  in  reaching  for  some 
cardinal  flowers ;  and  if  Mr.  John  had  not  been  there 
I  really  think  I  mightn't  have  got  out  at  all." 

"Yes,  it  really  is  very  dangerous,"  interposed  John, 
pail  in  hand.  "  You  must  never  think  of  going  there 
alone,  Mrs.  Sampson  :  you  won't,  will  you  ?  " 

He  paused  to  look  imploringly  in  her  face ;  and 
Nazareth,  glancing  almost  imperceptibly  at  his  mother, 
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and   coloring   a  little,  laughed   constrainedly  as   she 
replied,  — 

"  Oh  !  really,  you  know,  I  can't  promise.  Where  is 
the  sebacia?  Oh,  yes  !  Isn't  it  lovely,  Mrs.  Flint?  ' 

"  Proper  pretty,"  replied  Celyndy  quietly,  watching 
the  faces  of  her  companions,  and  especially  noting  her 
son's  eager  and  absorbed  interest  in  Nazareth's  move- 
ments ;  but  at  this  moment  the  rattle  of  light  wheels, 
the  joyous  barking  of  dogs,  the  doctor's  jovial  saluta- 
tion, and  a  reply  in  Honor  Desmond's  merry,  full- 
throated  tones,  told  of  the  arrival  of  the  guest,  and 
Mrs.  Flint  hurriedly  exclaimed,  — 

"  Go,  John,  and  speak  to  them  !  I  must  take  my 
gingerbread  out  of  the  oven  this  instant  minute,  and 
wash  my  hands,  then  I'll  be  in.  Ask  Miss  Honor  to 
stay  to  supper.  It'll  be  ready  in  a  few  minutes." 

"  And  I'll  run  up  the  back  way  and  get  ready,"  said 
Nazareth  hurriedly,  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word. 
Now,  one  defect  in  the  architecture  of  this  old  house 
with  its  various  epochs  of  addition  was,  that  the  only 
path  from  the  back  stairs  and  the  small  rooms  over 
the  kitchen  was  through  the  uselessly  large  room  over 
the  dining-room,  appropriated  to  Mr.  Ardrie's  use ; 
and  so  it  came  about  that  Nazareth,  hurriedly  seeking 
her  own  apartment,  and  supposing  everybody  else  to 
be  down-stairs,  unceremoniously  threw  open  the  door 
of  this  room,  and  rushed  in,  but  started  back  on  per- 
ceiving a  human  figure  lying  prone  upon  the  floor,  the 
face  buried  in  the  clenched  arms,  the  whole  frame 
convulsed  with  sobs.  The  fair  hair  slipping  from  its 
coil  lay  piteously  scattered  at  one  side,  and  by  its  re- 
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markable  beauty  proclaimed  to  Nazareth,  who  had 
often  admired  it,  the  identity  of  its  owner. 

"  Mrs."  —  began  she  timidly,  then  paused,  sudden- 
ly recalling  that  she  had  never  heard  any  name  but 
Easter  applied  to  Kay's  mother.  But  the  voice  and 
footstep  had  penetrated  the  girl's  consciousness ;  and 
starting  to  her  feet  she  put  back  the  wet  hair  from  her 
face,  and  half  raised  her  eyes  blind  with  their  passion 
of  tears  to  see  who  had  found  her. 

"  Oh  —  I  —  I'm  sorry  "  —  stammered  she  vaguely ; 
and  then  a  tenth  wave  swept  up  and  burst  in  another 
flood  of  tears,  buried  this  time  in  the  slender,  toil- 
stained,  yet  delicate  hands.  Nazareth  looked  at  her 
in  dumb  perplexity  and  pain.  All  that  was  womanly 
in  her  nature,  and  it  was  not  a  little,  struggled  up  to 
utter  itself  in  some  word  of  compassion  or  sympathy 
or  comfort  to  this  terrible  grief;  but  at  the  door  of 
her  lips  stood  reserve,  life-long  repression,  above  all 
self-consciousness,  coldly  checking  and  turning  back 
the  tender  impulse  of  sympathy.  "  If  Honor  were 
here  she  would  know  what  to  say,  but  I  am  not 
Honor,"  was  the  swift  self-reproach  of  the  better 
nature  ;  and  the  worse  responded,  "  It  is  never  safe  to 
meddle  in  what  does  not  concern  you ; "'  and  Naza- 
reth allowed  the  bowed  figure  to  stagger  past  her 
toward  the  door,  only  murmuring  in  her  gentle  formal 
voice,  — 

"I'm  very  sorry  —  I  wish" —  The  door  closed; 
and  with  a  troubled  brow  Nazareth  went  on  to  her 
own  room,  and  presently  descended  fresh  and  fair  to 
welcome  Honor  and  Mr.  Ardrie,  who  sat  upon  the 
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front  porch  with  John  on  the  step  at  their  feet ;  Miss 
Desmond  never  since  her  first  experience  allowing 
herself  to  be  put  into  the  funereal  parlor.  Upon  the 
lawn  Dr.  Sampson  had  resumed  his  efforts  to  induce 
Rome  to  carry  Kay  upon  his  back ;  the  child  shouting 
gleefully,  and  clenching  her  small  white  fingers  in  the 
dog's  curls  with  a  manful  determination  to  keep  her 
hold.  Nazareth  stood  in  the  doorway,  and  watched 
them  with  a  peculiar  look  in  her  eyes.  She  was  say- 
ing to  herself,  — 

"  If  it's  so,  he  ought  to  have  told  me  before  I  came 
here.  It's  always  unpleasant." 

"  There  is  not  much  to  interest  the  psychologist  in 
the  bucolic  nature,"  remarked  John  in  answer  to  some 
word  of  Mr.  Ardrie.  "  Simple  forms  of  thought,  and 
commonplace  experiences.  You  will  have  to  find 
companions  in  your  books,  Mr.  Ardrie  ;  that  is  to  say, 
outside  the  present  company  and  Mrs.  Sullivan." 

"  She  will  be  so  much  obliged  to  you  for  including 
her,"  said  Honoria  with  the  gleam  of  drollery  in  her 
eye  which  John  had  learned  to  expect  and  dread. 

"Did  you  ever  study  geology,  Mr.  Flint?"  asked 
the  priest.  John  looked  mortified,  as  small  natures 
always  are  in  confessing  ignorance  of  any  thing. 

"  I  cannot  call  myself  a  proficient  in  the  science," 
said  he  stiffly,  "  but  I  have  paid  some  attention  "  — 

"A  great  deal  more  than  I  have,  no  doubt,"  inter- 
rupted Ardrie  good-humoredly.  "  In  fact,  I  don't 
think  I  know  any  thing  about  it,  except  that  compos- 
ite rocks  and  formations  are  easily  reduced  to  their 
component  parts,  but  the  simpler  the  form  the  less 
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divisible,  until  arriving  at  the  crystal,  the  first  'simple 
principle,  as  I  take  it,  of  geology,  you  can't  pretend 
to  either  dissect  or  explain.  You  simply  take  off  your 
hat,  and  say,  Behold  the  perfect  work  of  God's  hand." 

John  looked  puzzled ;  and  Nazareth,  who  had  come 
to  feel  herself  in  some  sort  his  ally,  asked  coldly,  — 

"  And  do  you  find  uncultivated  natures  more  the 
perfect  work  of  God's  hand  than  refined  ones,  Mr. 
Ardrie?" 

"Yes,  that's  the  question:  do  you?"  added  John 
blithely. 

"  I  was  speaking  of  perfect  crystals,"  replied  Ardrie. 
"Unfortunately  there  are  many  where  the  process  of 
crystallization  was  imperfect,  many  where  foreign  sub- 
stances have  intruded  themselves,  many  so  bedded  in 
hardened  mud  or  flinty  shard  that  you  cannot  distin- 
guish the  real  form.  Adam  and  Eve  were  true  crys- 
tals :  and  they  were  nobler  than  the  most  cultivated 
men  and  women  who  have  lived  since,  were  they 
not?" 

"Then,  what  is  the  use  of  progress,  unless  we  are 
to  progress  backward  like  crabs ?';  inquired  Nazareth, 
who  had  been  trained  to  find  in  culture  and  progress 
the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  creation. 

"  Christopher  Columbus  believed  in  progress,  and 
so  do  I,"  said  the  priest,  smiling  up  at  her.  "  And  if 
he  had  progressed  in  a  straight  line  where  would  his 
voyage  have  ended  except  where  it  began?  We  do 
not  attain  any  thing  really  until  we  have  been  all 
round  it,  and  brought  the  experience  of  our  voyage 
back  to  the  starting-point.  I  am  not  a  mystic  ;  but  I 
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do  believe  that  the  circle  is  God's  monograph,  and 
that  by  it  he  grandly  expresses  the  whole  scheme  of 
the  universe.  Some  day  we  shall  understand  it." 

He  fixed  his  wide-open  gaze  upon  the  distant  hills, 
and  the  gray  face  grew  illuminated.  Honoria  watched 
him  in  silence,  Nazareth  examined  his  face  with  knitted 
brows,  and  John  smartly  demanded,  — 

"  But  what's  that  to  do  with  bucolic  human  nature, 
sir?" 

"  Oh  !  —  I  had  rather  forgotten,"  replied  Ardrie, 
coming  back  from  the  weltering  gold  of  the  sunset 
sky,  which  perhaps  reminded  him  of  the  "  city  whose 
streets  are  gold."  "Well,  the  circle  again  asserts 
itself.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  sinless  perfection 
of  unfallen  Adam  or  Eve's  nature  is  the  truthful,  pure, 
just,  and  symmetrical  character  of  the  man  or  woman 
refined  by  nature  and  cultivated  by  education  until 
the  grace  of  God  can  act  upon  it  throughly,  to  use 
the  good  old  Saxon  word,  and  the  man  or  woman 
becomes  '  even  as  a  little  child.' 

"Oh  —  yes,"  murmured  John  vaguely;  and  nobody 
else  said  any  thing  until  Celyndy's  pleasant  voice 
inquired,  — 

"Will  you  be  pleased  to  walk  out  to  supper?" 

That  night,  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  her  own 
room  so  carefully  decorated  by  Easter's  fingers  and 
Easter's  taste,  Mrs.  Sampson  abruptly  asked  her  hus- 
band, — 

"Who  was  Kay's  father?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  doctor  as  abruptly. 

"  Well,  I  mean  —  is  it  all  correct,  you  know? "    And 
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Nazareth  blushed  crimson,  and  turned  away  from  her 
husband's  eyes.  He  laughed  shortly  and  scoffingly. 

"  What !  Even  Zany  hankering  after  a  dish  of  gos- 
sip, and  fancying  I  am  going  to  serve  it  to  her." 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort,"  replied  Nazareth  angrily. 
"  Only,  if  there  is  any  thing  improper  about  this  young 
woman,  I  think  I  ought  to  have  been  told  before  I 
came  into  the  house  with  her." 

"Why?"  asked  Manoah,  gravely  enough  now. 

"  Because  —  what  a  foolish  question,  Dr.  Sampson  ! 
Of  course  I  don't  wish  to  associate  with  improper 
persons.  You  might  know  that  for  yourself." 

"And  why  do  you  fancy  poor  Easter  improper?" 
asked  the  doctor  patiently. 

"  Why,  it  is  so  odd  that  nobody  ever  calls  her  by  a 
married  name,  —  never  any  thing  but  Easter  !  And 
then  she  never  comes  among  us,  as  her  brother  and 
sometimes  her  mother  do.  And  I  never  heard  her 
speak  to  her  father,  or  he  to  her.  And  he  is  so  stern  to 
the  child ;  and  this  Easter  has  such  a  crushed,  shame- 
faced look  and  air ;  and  then  to-day  I  saw  her  crying 
bitterly,  and  it  seemed  such  a  desperate,  reckless  sort 
of  grief,  not  like  a  —  good  sort  of  woman,  you  know." 

"You  are  a  keen  diagnosist,  Nazareth,"  said  her 
husband  coldly.  "  Are  you  a  pitiful,  loving  woman,  as 
well  ?  Did  you  try  to  comfort  this  poor  child  in  her 
wild  grief?  She  is  younger,  and  in  every  way  less 
favored,  than  you." 

"  No.  I  did  not  know  what  to  say.  I  do  not  know 
now,"  replied  Nazareth  rather  sullenly. 

"  One  would  think  there  were   things  one  woman 
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might  always  say  to  another,"  said  the  doctor  severely. 
"  Honor  would  have  found  something  to  say,  I'll  be 
bound." 

"  I  am  in  every  way  less  favored  than  Miss  Desmond," 
quoted  Nazareth  bitterly.  "  Even  in  Dr.  Sampson's 
good  opinion,  I  believe." 

"  Nonsense,  Nazareth  !  You  will,  indeed,  risk  my 
good  opinion,  if  you  show  yourself  jealous  and  suspi- 
cious. Why,  child,  can't  you  trust  me,  as  I  do  you?" 

He  made  a  stride  across  the  room,  caught  her,  and 
putting  his  broad  palm  under  her  chin  raised  her  face 
to .  the  light,  read  it  attentively,  then  kissed  the  quiet 
lips,  saying,  — 

"Yes,  dear,  you  chose  me  from  all  the  world,  as 
I  did  you,  and  promised  to  forsake  all  others,  don't 
you  know  ?  and  I  know  you  believe  I  will  keep  that 
promise,  just  as  I  am  sure  that  you  will,  until  death  do 
us  part.  And  now,  my  pet,  sit  down  here  in  the  big 
chair  with  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  all  that  I  know  about 
Easter.  I  did  not  do  it  before,  because  one  hates 
always  to  spread  gossip ;  and,  besides,  I  wanted  you  to 
know  her,  and  learn  her  gentle,  humble  life,  and  patient 
sorrow,  before  you  heard  what  might  prejudice  you 
against  her.  Five  or  six  years  ago  the  deacon's  oldest 
son,  Elisha,  ran  away  —  well,  I  believe  he  took  some 
money  from  his  father  also ;  at  any  rate,  he  went  to  the 
bad  generally,  and  it  all  but  killed  the  old  father,  who 
had  trusted  him  with  every  thing,  and  pinned  all  his 
hopes  upon  him.  The  disappointment  soured  the  milk 
of  human  kindness —  never  much  more  than  skim-milk, 
I  should  imagine  —  in  the  deacon's  breast,  and  he  grew 
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so  stern  and  severe  with  the  one  child  left  at  home,  — 
for  John  was  already  at  a  preparatory  school,  -  -  that 
Easter  would  have  as  soon  slapped  her  father  in  the 
face  as  told  him  she  had  a  lover ;  but  so  it  was.  A 
young  man  sauntering  through  this  region  on  a  fishing 
and  pedestrianizing  tour  had  met  her  somewhere,  and 
—  well,  nobody  knows  all  the  story,  only,  one  night, 
when  the  deacon  arrived  home  from  a  distant  market, 
he  found  his  wife  in  tears,  and  his  daughter  gone.  He 
traced  them  somehow,  and  compelled  the  rascal  to 
marry  her,  —  in  fact,  he  as  a  justice  of  the  peace  mar- 
ried them  himself,  —  and  then  the  fellow  laughed  in 
his  face,  and  said  he  was  already  married.  At  that , 
hearing  the  girl's  womanhood  asserted  itself  against 
her  delusion.  She  had  never  doubted  that  she  was  to 
be  the  wife  of  her  betrayer,  and  in  learning  his  treach- 
ery and  vileness  she  learned  to  loathe  him.  Falling 
at  her  father's  feet,  she  begged  him  to  take  her  back 
to  her  mother,  and  to  allow  her  to  live  in  his  house,  not 
as  a  child  but  as  a  servant.  I  dare  say  she  had  read 
about  the  Prodigal  Son,  you  know,  although  human 
nature  is  about  the  same  in  our  day  as  his.  At  any 
rate,  the  old  man  felt  it  his  duty  to  protect  his  child 
from  deeper  sin,  and  finally  yielded  to  her  petition, 
stipulating,  however,  that  she  was  to  live  and  behave  as 
a  servant  indeed,  and  never  presume  to  call  him  father, 
or  even  to  speak  to  him  unless  spoken  to  first.  She 
promised  every  thing,  and  he  brought  her  home.  When 
the  child  appeared,  the  grim  old  grandfather  and  his 
equally  grim  sister,  aunt  Roxy,  took  her  to  the  min- 
ister's house,  and  had  her  christened  Cain ;  that  be- 
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ing  their  confession  of  faith  in  a  merciful  and  loving 
Father.  When  they  came  home,  the  deacon  announced 
to  his  wife  what  he  had  done,  and  bade  her  tell  the 
child's  mother,  that  through  her  sin  a  curse  rested 
upon  her  child,  and  that  he  had  humbled  himself  and 
her  and  the  child  before  God  by  acknowledging  his 
just  wrath,  and  assuming  the  stigma  he  had  set  upon 
the  first  sinner.  The  two  poor  women  cried  their  eyes 
out,  of  course ;  but  what  was  to  be  done  ?  Clearly, 
nothing  but  to  spell  the  poor  child's  name  Kane,  in- 
stead of  Cain,  and  never  speak  of  her  except  as  Kay. 
As  for  the  deacon,  he  never  speaks  of  or  to  her  at  all, 
and  very  seldom  to  her  mother,  conveying  his  orders  and 
reproofs  through  his  own  patient  wife,  who  among  them 
all  is,  as  you  see,  like  wheat  between  the  upper  and 
nether  millstones,  and  seems  in  process  of  conversion 
into  the  finest  flour." 

"  It  is  a  hard  case,"  said  Nazareth  softly. 

"  Is  it  not?"  exclaimed  her  husband  eagerly.  "And 
now  that  you  know  and  can  pity  the  poor,  forlorn  girl, 
I  am  sure  you  will  find  opportunities  of  speaking  a 
gentle  word,  or  a  comfortable  thought,  not  too  per- 
sonal"— 

"  No  danger  of  my  intruding  with  personal  remarks, 
I  assure  you,"  interrupted  Nazareth,  sitting  upright, 
and  losing  the  softness  from  her  voice.  "And,  indeed, 
I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  make  any  special  effort 
to  say  any  thing  at  all  to  Easter  Flint,  since  that  is  her 
name.  She  has  a  hard  life  certainly,  and  it  is  a  hard 
future  that  lies  before  both  her  and  her  child ;  but, 
after  all,  whose  fault  is  it  ?  The  way  of  the  transgressor 
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is  hard,  and  must  be  hard  if  we  believe  in  divine  jus- 
tice ;  and  I  do  not  see  that  we  are  called  upon  to  try 
to  make  it  easy  "  — 

"  Hush,  Nazareth  !  It  makes  me  shudder  to  hear 
such  hard,  unwomanly  words  from  my  wife's  lips  ! " 
exclaimed  the  doctor,  springing  to  his  feet.  "  Child, 
because  your  own  life  has  been  sheltered  and  guarded, 
and  your  own  conscience  without  a  stain,  and  your 
record  clear  as  crystal,  must  that  make  you  harder 
than  that  very  crystal  toward  an  erring  sister?  For 
shame ! ' 

Was  it  the  stern  voice,  or  the  severe  words,  or  was  it 
that  some  secret  wound  was  sharply  pressed,  that  bore 
Nazareth  Sampson  to  her  knees,  and  made  her  hide 
her  face,  and  weep  so  bitterly  yet  mutely  ? 

Her  fond  husband  thought  it  was  all  his  harshness, 
and  petted  and  soothed  her  tenderly  as  a  mother  might, 
until  all  silently  she  fell  asleep,  her  fair,  pale  face  pil- 
lowed on  his  noble  heart. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

MELODIOUS   DISCORDS. 

THVA.ITH  moves  mountains  :  but  money,  energy, 
A  and  will  are  its  three  levers  ;  and  all  three 
were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  work  at  the  Church  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  during  the  next  two  months,  push- 
ing it  ahead  in  a  style  marvellous  to  the  slow  methods 
of  Abbeyshrule.  Honoria  furnished  not  only  all  the 
money,  but  a  lavish  treasure  of  energy  and  will,  and, 
among  other  duties,  undertook  the  gathering  of  a 
congregation,  and  collecting  and  training  a  choir.  In 
pursuit  of  these  objects,  she  often  invited  herself  to 
drive  with  Dr.  Sampson  to  the  houses  of  persons  whom 
he  knew  and  she  did  not,  and  rarely  failed  to  make 
an  agreeable  impression  by  her  beauty,  cordiality,  and 
winsome  ways,  whether  she  made  converts  to  churchly 
attendance  and  support  or  not. 

One  of  these  visits,  on  a  crisp  October  morning, 
was  to  aunt  Anna  Adams,  or  rather  to  Diana,  who 
possessed  a  powerful  contralto  voice,  and  was  gen- 
erally ready  to  uplift  it  on  all  social  and  convivial 
occasions,  although  she  had  declined,  on  the  plea  of 
her  mother's  illness,  joining  the  mixed  choir  of  the 
village  church,  generally  known  as  Parson  Holden's 
meeting,  and  indeed  difficult  to  class  under  any  more 
ecclesiastical  head. 
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"  But  she'll  sing  for  us  if  you  ask  her,  Miss 
Honor/'  said  the  doctor  confidently;  and  Honor, 
with  a  gleam  of  fun  in  her  eyes  as  she  turned  them 
upon  John,  replied, — 

"  I  think  Mr.  Flint,  d.s  precentor  of  the  new  choir, 
would  have  more  influence  with  Miss  Adams." 

"  I ! '  exclaimed  John,  blushing  to  the  roots  of  his 
sandy  hair.  "  Oh  !  I'd  really  rather  not,  Miss  Des- 
mond. I  —  well,  I  suppose  she  might  accede  to  the 
proposition  as  coming  from  me  ;  but  —  ah  "  — 

"  You  feel  a  little  delicacy  about  making  any  more 
propositions  to  Miss  Diana  just  at  present,"  suggested 
Manoah  maliciously  \  and  John's  face  turned  from 
scarlet  to  crimson,  as  he  protested,  — 

"Really,  now,  doctor,  if  you  mean  to  say  that  I 
have  proposed  to  Miss  Diana,  and  been  refused"  — 

"There,  there,  there!'  interrupted  the  doctor,  his 
great  voice  and  great  hand  taking  possession  of  the 
situation  like  the  thunder  of  a  locomotive  competing 
with  a  donkey-cart.  "  We  are  not  going  to  have  Miss 
Diana's  tender  secrets  revealed,  whatever  you  may  do 
with  your  own.  Yes,  Miss  Honor,  the -best  thing  you 
can  do  is  to  step  into  my  buggy  at  the  door,  and  let 
me  drive  you  at  once  to  aunt  Anna's.  You  shall 
charm  Diana  into  compliance,  and  then  go  in  and 
shed  sunshine  in  the  shady  place  of  the  dear  old 
lady's  bedroom  :  you  always  do  her  good." 

"  She  always  does  me  good ;  and  I  am  so  glad 
that  she  has  seen  Mr.  Ardrie  !  She  says  it  is  a  new 
era  of  her  life  to  have  a  church  and  a  clergyman  in 
Abbeyshrule.  She  was  brought  up  an  Episcopalian, 
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you  know,  and  has  just  starved  here  all  these  years. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  this  morning,  Mr.  Ar- 
drie?" 

"  I  am  going  also  to  work  for  the  choir,"  said  Mr. 
Ardrie,  who  with  the  rest  had  been  standing  about  the 
door  of  the  farmhouse,  whither  Honor  had  driven  on 
one  of  her  usual  urgent  errands. 

"For the  choir?"  asked  she  curiously,  and  glancing 
at  John,  who  had  been  formally  invested  with  the  lead- 
ership of  that  body. 

"Yes.  Don't  be  afraid  of  my  failing  to  respect  the 
precentor's  authority,  however,"  said  he,  smiling  at  her 
in  a  quizzical  and  indulgent  fashion,  that,  as  Honor 
once  confided  to  Nazareth,  made  her  feel  "  about  six 
years  old,  and  very  childish  at  that."  So  now  she 
blushed  a  little,  laughed  a  little,  and,  lightly  answer- 
ing, "  I  don't  pretend  to  dictate  to  my  pastors  and 
masters,"  she  ran  away  to  speak  to  Nazareth,  who 
had  retired  into  the  house.  Presently  returning,  she 
stepped  into  the  doctor's  buggy,  and  drove  off,  leav- 
ing a  blithe  word  with  the  two  men,  who  watched 
her  departure.  As  the  rattle  of  the  wheels  died  away, 
Mr.  Ardrie  turned  to  John,  and  said,  — 

"  When  I  spoke  of  your  sister's  singing  in  the  choir, 
Mr.  Flint,  you  said  it  was  impossible." 

"Yes,  sir,  quite  out  of  the  question,"  replied  John, 
hastily  yet  stiffly. 

"You  have  no  personal  objection,  of  course." 

"  Well  —  of  course,  so  far  as  I  myself  am  con- 
cerned, it  could  not  affect  me ;  but  there  are  cir- 
cumstances —  you  will  excuse  .me,  Mr.  Ardrie,  but 
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family  matters  are  not   always  easy  to  discuss  with 
strangers,  and  —  and  "  — 

"  Quite  so,"  replied  Ardrie  pleasantly.  "  I  per- 
fectly agree  with  you,  and  respect  your  honorable 
delicacy,  Mr.  Flint  ;  but  you  rather  wound  me  by 
the  use  of  the  word  '  stranger.'  I  had  hoped,  as  parish 
priest,  I  should  cease  to  be  a  stranger  to  any  of  my 
flock,  and  especially  to  this  family,  where  I  find  such 
a  delightful  home." 

The  simple  truth  of  tone  and  look  and  words 
pierced  the  self-conscious  vanity  which,  after  all,  was 
the  collegian's  principal  fault ;  and,  putting  out  his 
weak  hand  to  the  other's  iron  grasp,  he  said,  — 

"  You  are  right,  Mr.  Ardrie.  You  have  a  claim  upon 
our  confidence  and  candor,  more  perhaps  than  those 
whom  we  have  known  longer,  and  as  far  as  I  go  you 
shall  never  feel  that  I  consider  you  a  stranger ;  but 
as  for  Esther ' 

"Why  not  call  her  Easter,  as  every  one  else  does?'1 
interposed  Ardrie,  smiling ;  and  John,  a  little  shame- 
facedly, resumed,  — 

"  As  far  as  Easter  goes,  there  is  a  reason  why  she 
should  not  go  into  society,  or  mingle  with  other  young 
ladies,  as  she  might  have  clone  if —  if  things  had  been 
different  from  what  they  are.  Her  marriage  was  an 
unfortunate  one  "  — 

"  I  know  her  story,  and  that  her  marriage  was  no 
marriage,"  interrupted  Ardrie  quietly ;  "  but  it  was 
through  no  fault  of  her  own  that  it  was  so.  The  rea- 
son for  her  being  set  apart  from  society,  as  you  say, 
goes  before  the  marriage,  and  should  no  doubt  be  for 
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the  rest  of  her  life  a  barrier  between  her  and  worldly 
gayety,  or  the  company  of  worldly  people ;  but  what 
I  was  proposing  was  not  society,  —  hardly  the  asso- 
ciation with  other  young  ladies,  as  you  phrase  it, — 
but  that  she  should  offer  to  God,  in  penitent  oblation 
if  you  will,  the  service  of  the  voice  he  has  bestowed 
upon  her.  I  cannot  think  that -any  other  Christians 
engaged  in  the  same  service  would  object  to  joining 
their  voices  to  hers ;  and  if  so,  I  should  feel  that  they, 
not  she,  were  unworthy  of  a  place  in  this  band  of 
Christ's  servants." 

"Yes,  sir,  that  is  quite  right,"  murmured  John;  but 
the  look  of  embarrassment  rather  deepened  than 
cleared  upon  his  narrow  brow  and  pinched  mouth ; 
and  he  measured  the  length,  breadth,  and  thickness 
of  the  book  in  his  hand,  with  the  mechanical  care  of 
a  person  whose  mind  is  otherwhere  absorbed.  Mr. 
Ardrie  watched  him  from  under  his  heavy  eyebrows 
for  some  moments,  and  then  quietly  said,  — 

"  Have  you  asked  Mrs.  Sampson's  opinion  on  this 
subject?  '; 

The  sultry  flame  upon  John's  cheek,  his  startled  up- 
ward glance,  and  the  book  falling  from  his  nerveless 
fingers,  showed  how  close  home  the  shaft  had  gone. 

"Why  should  you  ask  that,  sir?'  demanded  he 
with  a  little  show  of  bluster  intended  for  dignity. 

"Why?"  repeated  the  priest  quietly,  "why  not?  as 
the  dormouse  says.  Perhaps  you  don't  know  Alice  in 
Wonderland,  however :  if  not  pray  read  it ;  it  is  infi- 
nitely more  instructive  than  John  Stuart  Mill's  Essays." 
And  picking  up  the  volume  which  lying  open  revealed 
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not  only  its  title-page,  but  the  name  of  Nazareth 
Pitcher  written  thereon,  he  handed  it  to  the  collegian, 
saying  pleasantly,  — 

"  Of  course  Mrs.  Sampson,  as  being  rather  the 
leading  soprano  of  our  little  choir,  is  entitled  to  be 
consulted  on  its  arrangements.  I  will  speak  to  her 
myself." 

John  looked  up  with  a  startled  face,  but  said  noth- 
ing ;  and  the  other  continued  quietly,  — 

"And  I  will  speak  to  your  father.  He  is  in  the 
barn  just  now,  is  he  not?  " 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  John,  gazing  at  the  priest  in  the 
sort  of  compassionate  wonder  with  which  men  may 
have  regarded  Kiinegunda's  knight  preparing  to  res- 
cue her  glove  from  the  jaws  of  the  lion.  Ardrie 
smiled  at  one  corner  of  his  mouth  and  walked  away, 
turning,  however,  after  a  few  paces  to  say,  "  Be  so  kind, 
Mr.  Flint,  as  not  to  speak  of  this  matter  to  any  one 
at  all,  please,  until  I  see  you  again." 

"No,  sir,  I  won't,"  replied  John  with  alacrity;  and 
then,  not  being  of  the  fastidiously  honorable  mould,  he 
strolled  down  the  lane,  crossed  a  fence  or  two,  and, 
coming  up  at  the  back  of  the  barn,  quietly  opened  a 
little  door  there,  and  stepped  in  behind  a  partition 
over  which  he  could  hear  if  not  see  how  it  fared  with 
Kiinegunda's  knight.  The  first  words  he  caught  were, 
"  I'm  very  glad  you've  decided  to  join  us,  deacon  ;  and 
when  our  mission  church  becomes  a  regular  parish  I 
shall  propose  you  as  one  of  the  wardens,  if  you  are 
where  I  think  you  will  be  by  that  time." 

"  Well,  sir,"  replied  the  deacon's  stern  voice  soft- 
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ened  by  an  odd  thrill  of  gratified  ambition,  or  perhaps 
only  vanity,  "  I  shall  endeavor  to  do  my  duty  in  any 
place  I  find  myself  in,  and  am  free  to  say  I  have  done 
it  in  a  good  many  places  of  trust  so  far  through  life." 

"  Yes,  you  have  been  put  in  a  good  many  places  of 
trust,"  said  the  priest  slowly.  "As  a  husband,  for  in- 
stance, and  still  more  as  a  father.  That's  an  awful 
trust,  deacon." 

"  Yes,  sir,  you  may  say  that,"  replied  the  deacon's 
voice,  suddenly  gloomy  and  forbidding. 

"You're  a  good  Bible  student,  deacon,"  resumed 
Ardrie  after  a  pause,  "and  I  suppose  have  taken  some 
of  the  models  you  found  there  to  base  your  own 
action  upon." 

"Such  as  Jephthah,  parson ?  "  asked  the  old  man 
shrewdly. 

"  Well,  no  :  he,  poor  fellow,  was  half  a  heathen  still, 
and  fancied  that  God  was  to  be  propitiated  by  suffer- 
ing and  bloodshed,  forgetting  that  he  says,  '  I  will  have 
mercy  and  not  judgment.'  I  look  upon  Jephthah  as 
a  warning  rather  than  an  example.  I  was  thinking 
more  of  the  father  of  the  prodigal  son,  who  while  the 
poor  penitent  was  yet  a  great  way  off,  although  coming 
toward  home,  went  to  meet  him,  and  opened  his  arms, 
and  told  the  forlorn,  crushed,  hopeless  child  that  there 
was  still  a  father's  house  and  a  father's  heart  waiting 
for  him,  and  cleansed  him,  and  clothed  and  fed  him, 
and  gave  him  hope.  Hope,  deacon,  that's  the  North 
Star  for  a  penitent  soul.  Blot  out  hope,  and  it  has  no 
motive  for  struggling  on,  and  either  turns  back  to  sin, 
or  sinks  down  in  despair.  The  Father  of  all  us  poor 
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sinners  especially  promises  that  he  will  not  break  the 
bruised  reed,  or  quench  the  smoking  flax.  That's  the 
model  for  earthly  fathers,  isn't  it?  ': 

John  behind  the  partition  listened  breathlessly : 
what  would  the  father  whose  wrath  he  had  grown  up 
to  dread  more  than  the  wrath  of  God  say  to  this  pre- 
sumptuous stranger  daring  to  teach  him  his  duty? 
For  several  minutes  he  said  nothing ;  and  John  lis- 
tened mechanically  to  the  munching  of  the  horse's 
jaws  and  the  busy  chirps  of  the  swallows  in  the  roof, 
as  if  all  nature  had  resolved  itself  forever  into  these 
sounds.  At  last  a  voice,  —  was  it  the  deacon's,  so 
broken  and  so  querulous,  —  the  voice  of  a  troubled 
old  man,  rather  than  of  the  iron  despot  of  his  youth, 
said,  — 

"I'm  an  old  man,  parson,  an  old  man ;  and  though 
I  haven't  said  any  thing  in  the  house,  —  women-folks 
make  such  a  bother,  you  know,  —  I've  hed  my  warn- 
ings lately,  speritooal  and  bodily  both.  I've  got  to  die 
some  day,  parson  :  there  hain't  no  use  in  shettin'  your 
eyes  to  it." 

"  Why  should  you  want  to  shut  your  eyes  to  it,  dea- 
con ?  Do  you  hate  to  think  of  bed  after  a  hard  day's 
work?" 

"  Waal,  no,  parson  :  I'm  free  to  own  I  hanker  after 
my  bed  consid'able  these  times." 

"And  you  like  to  lie  down  with  a  clear  conscience, 
don't  you?  To  feel  that  you've  done  your  duty  by 
God  and  your  neighbor  pretty  fairly,  and  left  undone 
some  things  that  come  in  the  way  of  temptation,  such 
as  a  little  over-charge  on  grain  or  hay  sold,  or  a  little 
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hardfistedness  in  bargaining  with  some  widow  for  her 
cow,  say?'; 

"  I  expect  you  mean  Widder  Means's  heifer,  parson, 
but "  — 

"  No  :  I  never  heard  of  Widow  Means's  heifer,  and 
don't  want  to  trap  you  into  any  confessions,  deacon ; 
only  I  ask  again,  as  you  lie  down  for  your  night's  rest, 
or  as  you  kneel  down  for  your  night's  prayers,  and  the 
story  of  the  day  passes  through  your  mind,  don't  you 
feel  easier  in  mind  and  body  if  your  conscience  is 
comfortable  ?" 

"  Can't  say  but  I  do,  parson,  —  can't  say  but  I  do." 

"Well,  then,  Mr.  Flint,  I  need  hardly  translate  the 
little  parable  for  a  man  of  your  intelligence.  After  the 
hard  toil  and  heat  of  the  day,  why  should  not  you  and 
I  and  all  of  us  hanker  after  our  beds,  and  lie  down  in 
them,  fearlessly  trusting  in  the  morning  and  the  Sun  of 
righteousness,  if,  —  mind  you,  there's  an  if,  deacon, — 
if,  in  taking  account  of  the  day's  work,  we  have  done 
our  duty  by  God  and  our  neighbor,  loved  Him  with  all 
our  heart  and  soul  and  strength,  and"  —  here  was  a 
significant  pause,  "  and  our  neighbor  as  ourselves. 

"  Deacon,  I  want  your  daughter  Easter  to  sing  in 
the  choir  of  our  new  church,  and  I  want  her  to"  come 
among  us  here  at  the  house  sometimes ;  and  I  want 
to  go  this  minute,  and  fetch  her  out  here,  and  hear 
you  say  to  her  as  your  Lord  said  to  a  worse  woman, 
'  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee  ;  go,  and  sin  no  more.' 

"  I  said  I  never  would  forgive  her  as  long  as  either 
of  us  lived,  parson." 

"God  forgive  you  for  that  saying,  deacon." 
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" '  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  surely  die/  "  quoted 
the  deacon  sternly. 

" '  I  say  unto  you,  there  is  more  joy  in  heaven  over 
one  sinner  that  repenteth,  than  over  ninety  and  nine 
just  men  that  went  not  astray,'  '  replied  the  priest  as 
sternly. 

" '  They  shall  be  stoned  with  stones,  that  they  die, 
for  that  they  have  wrought  folly  in  Israel,' "  said  the 
deacon. 

" '  Neither  shall  my  Father  in  heaven  forgive  you 
your  trespasses,  unless  you  from  your  heart  forgive 
others  their  trespasses,'  '  returned  the  priest.  Another 
pause ;  and  then  the  querulous,  broken  voice  of  the 
old  man  said,  — 

"  Well,  parson,  I'll  think  it  over.  I  don't  say  but 
there's  some  sense  in  your  remarks,  and  I  don't  know 
but  your  texts  is  as  good  Scripte'r  as  mine  ;  but  I  ain't 
one  of  the  rash  kind  :  I  can't  make  up  my  mind  in  a 
hurry ;  there's  time  enough  "  — 

He  moved  restlessly  as  he  spoke,  and  hit  the  snathe 
of  a  scythe  hung  upon  a  peg  over  his  head  :  it  slipped, 
and  Mr.  Ardrie  dexterously  caught  it,  and  swerved  the 
razor-like  point  from  the  deacon's  neck,  but  did  not 
save  his  own  foot,  where  the  blood  spurted  from  be- 
neath the  cut  shoe. 

"  Sho  !  you're  hurted,  ain't  you,  parson?  "  exclaimed 
the  deacon;  but  Ardrie,  quietly  putting  down  the 
scythe,  laid  a  restraining  hand  upon  the  old  man's 
arm,  and  impressively  asked,  — 

"Is  there  time  enough,  deacon?  Saying  that 
scythe  had  cut  down  the  side  of  your  throat,  as  it  was 
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aimed  to  do?     How  many  minutes  would  you  have 
lived?" 

"That's  so.  Plaguey  careless  of  Josh  to  hang  it 
there  ! "  exclaimed  the  deacon,  turning  pale. 

"  Not  half  so  careless  as  for  you  to  live  another  ten 
minutes  in  mortal  sin,"  returned  Ardrie,  his  lips  white 
already  with  pain  and  loss  of  blood.  "  I  have  a  right 
to  speak  now,  thanks  be  to  God,  that  I  had  not  before 
I  shed  my  blood  to  save  yours ;  and  in  that  right  I 
say,  Go  bring  Easter  here,  and  speak  some  word  of 
peace  to  her  in  my  presence.  Go  ! ' 

"After  your  hurt's  looked  to  "  — 

"  No,  no,  before  !     Go  quickly,  man,  go  ! ' 

The  deacon  rushed  stumbling  away,  as  John  came 
round  the  partition  with  some  word  of  horror  or  pity 
upon  his  lips ;  but  Ardrie,  who  had  sunk  to  the  floor, 
smiled  upon  him  with  a  white,  radiant  face,  and  said, 
"  Don't  stay  here  :  you  may  prevent  what  I  would  give 
twice  this  wound  to  see  accomplished.  Go  for  a 
doctor  if  you  will.  Miss  Desmond's  horse  is  in  the 
shed,  but  go  away  from  here  quickly  !  ' 

John  darted  behind  the  partition  ;  and  in  at  the  great 
door  rushed  the  deacon,  dragging  bewildered  Easter 
by  the  arm,  and  close  beside  the  priest  he  hoarsely 
bade  her  kneel  down.  She  obeyed  with  as  scared  a 
look  as  Jephthah's  daughter  could  have  worn  ;  and  her 
father,  baring  his  head  and  raising  one  hand  to  heaven, 
laid  the  other  upon  her  brow,  saying  in  solemn  tremu- 
lous tones,  — 

';  My  child,  I  forgive  your  great  sin,  as  I  hope  God 
will  forgive  mine  ;  and  may  he  help  us  both  to  a  better 
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life  !    Now  look  at  parson's  foot,  girl,  and  see  if  we  can 
help  it. " 

"  Shake  hands,  deacon  :  you're  twice  the  man  you 
were  an  hour  ago.  Shake  hands,  Easter,  or  rather 
Mrs.  Claiborne,  for  perhaps  he  lied  in  saying  he  had 
been  married  before.  At  any  rate,  you  shall  bear  his 


name." 


"  O  Mr.  Ardrie,  how  can  I  thank  you  ! '  cried  the 
girl,  joy  and  long-pent  shame  and  grief  tearing  her 
heart  like  a  sudden  maelstrom,  and  unconscious  tears 
streaming  down  her  cheeks. 

"Thank  God,  not  me,"  whispered  Ardrie,  the  light 
dying  from  his  face. 

"  Thank  him  by  doing  something  for  him,  woman  !  " 
cried  the  father  impatiently.  "  Get  some  rags  and 
salve,  and  do  up  his  foot,  can't  you?  And  call  mother, 
she'll  know ;  run  for  mother  ! ': 

"John's  gone  to  find  the  doctor,  up  at  Mrs.  Adams's," 
whispered  Ardrie,  his  head  slipping  from  its  rest  to  the 
floor.  The  deacon  knelt  beside  him,  ashen  pale  him- 
self. 

"  Good  land  !  the  man's  a-dying,  and  nobody  to  do 
a  thing  for  him.  Where's  all  the  folks  ?  —  where's 
John?  where's  Josh?  ain't  there  nobody  round  to" 
get  him  into  the  house  ?  ' 

Quick,  light  steps  outside  replied  ;  and  Celyndy  fol- 
lowed by  Easter  appeared,  bearing  cloths  and  a  basin 
of  water,  the  elder  woman  armed  with  stout  shears  to 
cut  away  the  clothing  if  necessary ;  but,  on  seeing  the 
quantity  and  force  of  the  blood  still  issuing  from  the 
wound,  she  shook  her  head,  saying  anxiously,  — 
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"  That's  a  case  for  the  doctor.  I  daresn't  take  off 
the  shoe,  but  I'll  maybe  stop  the  bleeding." 

As  she  spoke  she  cut  away  the  coverings  of  the  leg 
just  above  the  ankle,  and,  binding  one  of  her  bandages 
closely  about  it,  bade  Easter  give  her  a  stout  peg  from 
the  stanchions  close  at  hand,  and  thrusting  it  through 
the  bandage  turned  it  once  or  twice,  carefully  and 
tenderly,  yet  efficiently,  and  securing  it  with  another 
bandage  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  blood  cease 
to  flow. 

"There,  now,  that's  clever,  ain't  it !  "  exclaimed  the 
deacon,  drawing  a  long  breath.  "  I  knew  mother'd  fix 
it,  if  anybody  could." 

"  Easter,  you  run  and  ask  Mis'  Sampson  if  the 
doctor  hain't  got  some  of  that  French  brandy  he  was 
a-telling  about.  Tell  her  kind  o'  easy,  so's  not  to  scare 
her,  that  Mr.  Ardrie's  hurt  some,  and  feels  most  faint, 
and  we  ain't  got  no  sperit  in  the  house." 

Easter  hastened  away ;  and  as  she  returned,  with  a 
bottle  and  glass  in  her  hand,  the  rush  of  a  horse  driven 
at  speed  came  up  the  lane  and  on  to  the  barn-door; 
and  Dr.  Sampson,  followed  by  Honoria,  leaped  from 
the  carriage,  and  hastened  to  the  side  of  the  wounded 
man.  The  doctor  had  his  instruments  in  his  hand, 
and  kneeling  at  Ardrie's  feet  exclaimed,  — 

"That  tourniquet  may  have  saved  his  life.  Who 
applied  it?  Aunt  Celyndy,  you're  a  trump.  Now. 
Easter,  you  and  Miss  Desmond  run  away ;  and,  dea- 
con, take  a  mouthful  of  that  brandy  yourself.  Get  a 
bed  ready,  Easter,  and  tell  John  and  Josh  to  fix  up 
some  sort  of  litter  as  fast  as  they  can.  A  sofa  will  do, 
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if  there's  nothing  else  handy,  or  a  door.  Go,  Miss 
Desmond  :  you're  only  hindering  me." 

His  tone  was  short  and  sharp,  even  to  Honor.  Had 
Nazareth  heard  it,  she  had  seen  that  this  man's  art 
was  more  to  him  than  any  woman's  smiles ;  but  Honor 
answered  as  briefly,  and  as  decidedly,  — 

"  I  am  not  going.  My  place  is  here  :  go  on  with 
your  work." 

"  Very  well :  if  you  faint,  nobody  can  stop  to  pick 
you  up  until  this  is  over,"  said  the  doctor,  tearing  off 
his  coat  and  turning  up  his  wristbands. 

"I  shall  not  faint,"  replied  Honor,  sitting  down 
upon  the  floor,  and  tenderly  lifting  the  unconscious 
head  upon  her  lap. 

"  He  won't  look  much  different  when  he's  dead," 
said  Easter  softly,  as  she  gazed  at  the  cold  white  face, 
the  features  fallen  into  those  sharp  lines  that  never  are 
brought  out  by  sleep,  but  belong  to  death  and  its 
ghastly  mimicry  the  swoon. 

"  Dead  ! "  whispered  Honor,  the  bright  color  stricken 
of  a  sudden  from  her  own  lips.  "  If  he  were  dead 
indeed  ! " 

There  are  few  conditions  so  capable  of  bringing  the 
sickness  of  terror  to  a  fearless  and  self-reliant  nature, 
as  the  conviction  that  one  we  love  may  die,  especially 
one  whose  life  seems  the  essential  complement  of  our 
own  life,  —  one  in  whom  we  find  strength  for  our  weak- 
ness, wisdom  for  our  folly,  stability  for  our  moodiness, 
decision  for  our  doubt.  We  live  as  though  this  kindred 
life  were;  our  own ;  and  of  a  sudden  God  lays  his  hand 
upon  it,  and  says,  "  It  is  mine  ! '  and  we,  but  now  so 
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daring,  so  positive,  shrink  back  powerless  and  aghast. 
That  life  for  which  we  would  so  gladly  give  all  that  we 
have,  all  that  we  are,  to  hold  it  ours ;  that  life  with 
which  we  would  so  confidently  go  forth  into  the  vast 
Beyond ;  that  life  without  which  life  or  death  seems 
impossible  for  us,  —  it  is  as  much  beyond  our  control 
as  the  courses  of  the  Pleiades ;  and  not  all  our  agony 
of  heart-break,  or  of  tears,  or  of  immolation,  can  avail 
to  save  it,  or  hold  it  for  one  moment,  or  to  accompany 
it  forth,  for  Almighty  Power  has  said,  "  It  is  mine  ! ' 

Our  prayers  ?  Yes  ;  but  who  will  dare  to  pray,  "  Let 
my  will  be  done  instead  of  Thine  ! '  or,  indeed,  to  say 
more  than,  "  It  is  the  Lord  :  let  him  do  what  seemeth 
good  in  his  own  eyes." 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

NAZARETH'S  LETTER. 

MR.  ARDRIE'S  hurt  proved  nothing  very  serious 
in  the  end,  although  dangerous  in  the  begin- 
ning. He  kept  his  bed  for  a  few  days,  devotedly  at- 
tended by  Easter,  who  now  began  very  modestly  and 
almost  reluctantly  to  take  her  place  occasionally  among 
the  group  collecting  after  tea  in  the  porch,  or  practising 
church  music  in  the  melancholy  parlor,  where  Nazareth 
had  placed  her  little  upright  piano,  somewhat  shrill  and 
thin  of  tone,  but  well  adapted  to  the  cold,  sparkling 
style  of  music  she  most  affected,  and  harmonizing  well 
with  her  voice.  Honoria  was  at  the  house  a  good 
deal  in  these  times ;  and  the  evening  that  Ardrie  was 
able  to  be  helped  down  stairs,  and  lie  upon  the  peni- 
tential sofa,  she  came  laden  with  flowers,  and  frankly 
declared  it  was  the  happiest  hour  she  had  known  since 
the  accident. 

"Then  call  everybody,  and  sing  the  Jubilate,"  said 
Ardrie,  smiling  up  into  her  joyous  eyes.  "I  came 
down  partly  to  hear  the  music  I  have  heard  of." 

"Partly?"  asked  Honor  gayly. 

"  Partly  to  listen  to  my  friends'  voices,  partly  to  see 
their  faces,"  replied  Ardrie,  slightly  pressing  and  then 
releasing  the  hand  she  had  not  withdrawn. 
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A  vivid  blush  suffused  Honoria's  face,  —  why,  she 
could  not  have  told,  except  that  she  felt  a  little  re- 
pelled by  frank  and  general  friendliness  where  she  had 
perhaps  expected  silent  tenderness.  She  could  not 
explain  it ;  but  she  felt  ashamed,  and  wished  to  get 
away,  so  exclaiming,  — 

"  I  will  call  Nazareth,"  she  ran  out  of  the  room  and 
up-stairs. 

The  door  was  unlatched ;  and  lightly  tapping,  she 
pushed  it  open  at  the  same  time  and  went  in.  Naza- 
reth stood  close  beside  the  window,  reading  a  letter  by 
the  failing  light ;  and  as  she  turned  hastily  at  Honor's 
entrance,  the  latter  saw  that  her  face  was  streaming  with 
tears.  Impulsively  hastening  forward,  she  cried,  — 

"My  darling,  what  is  it?  You  have  bad  news? 
You  are  in  trouble?" 

But  Nazareth's  face  was  more  angry  than  sorrowful, 
as  she  coldly  accepted  the  other's  kiss,  and  thrusting 
the  letter  into  her  pocket  said,  — 

"  Yes :  some  of  my  friends  are  in  trouble,  and  it 
naturally  affects  me  somewhat ;  but  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence. Did  you  come  over  for  some  music?" 

"Yes,  dear,"  replied  Honoria  drooping,  and  turning 
away  to  hide  the  trembling  of  her  lips,  a  sure  and  un- 
controllable signal  of  wounded  feelings  with  her.  To- 
night, perhaps  because  she  had  unduly  magnified  Ard- 
rie's  hurt,  and  also  his  recovery,  or  because  she  had 
allowed  her  ardent  nature  to  overpower  for  the  moment 
the  barriers  of  pride  and  recollection,  —  because  the 
fervent  Irish  temperament  had  dominated  the  dignity 
of  the  hidalgo,  —  Honoria  felt  herself  dangerously  sen- 
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sitive  and  sympathetic.  She  did  not  much  love  Naza- 
reth, but  she  could  have  wept  at  her  rebuff.  She  only 
cared  for  Dr.  Sampson  in  a  frank,  comrade  sort  of 
fashion ;  but  as  he  suddenly  entered  the  room,  she 
fairly  longed  to  turn  to  him,  as  a  grieved  child  would 
to  her  older  brother,  and  sob  out  her  griefs  on  his 
broad  breast. 

"  Papa  !  If  I  had  you  !  "  was  the  cry  of  her  heart ; 
but  outwardly  she  stood  pale  and  quiet,  her  great 
shadowy  eyes  full  of  tears,  her  lips  quiet  now,  but 
downward  curving. 

"  Come,  girls  ! '  cried  the  doctor's  hearty  voice : 
"we  can't  have  you  gossiping  up  here  any  longer; 
we  want  some  music.  John  has  brought  over  Diana 
Adams,  and  Easter's  on  hand,  and  this  bass  fellow  is 
always  ready.  Come  on."  And  tucking  a  hand  of 
each  under  his  arms,  he  led  them  to  the  door,  but  then 
was  forced  to  fall  back  while  Honoria,  gayly  crying,  — 

"  I'll  be  down  first,"  ran  forward,  and  was  found  in 
the  dining-room  insisting  that  Mrs.  Flint  —  whom  she 
had  already  learned  to  call  aunt  Celyndy  as  most  of 
Abbeyshrule  did  —  should  come  into  the  parlor,  and 
that  the  deacon  should  help  in  the  singing,  he  having 
confessed  to  a  place  in  the  singing-seats  years  before. 

"  But  use-to-could.  ain't  the  same  as  ken,  Miss  Des- 
mond," remarked  the  deacon  now,  "  and  young  folks 
has  their  young  ways ;  and  I  guess  mother  and  me'll 
set  here  and  listen,  and  leave  the  moosicin'  to  them 
as  understands  it." 

"  But  I  want  you,  deacon,"  replied  Honoria,  fixing 
upon  him  a  look  that  made  some  faint  and  torpid  ele- 
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ment  of  the  deacon's  nature  stir  with  strange  interest 
and  sympathy ;  and  then,  suddenly  sitting  down  on  a 
stool  between  the  old  man  and  his  wife,  she  looked 
up  in  the  wrinkled  faces,  ashen  and  dry  as  parchment, 
so  unlike  the  vivid  hues  and  soft  light  of  youth,  and 
said,  — 

"You  see,  I  am  a  poor  fatherless  and  motherless 
girl,  dear  friends  ;  and  sometimes  —  to-night  is  one  of 
them  —  I  do  so  long  to  have  some  one  who  is  fatherly 
or  motherly  care  a  little  bit  about  me, — just  babyish, 
you  know." 

She  could  not  help  it  now :  just  that  little  cry  for 
sympathy  had  opened  the  floodgates ;  and  putting  her 
head  down  in  aunt  Celyndy's  lap,  she  let  those  eager 
tears  have  way,  and  relieved  brain  and  heart  ^of  their 
pressure.  Only  a  moment,  like  a  tropical  shower,  and 
the  sun  burst  forth,  and  the  birds  sang  again.  As  she 
half  laughingly  wiped  her  eyes,  aunt  Celyndy,  her  own 
kind  eyes  brimming  over,  stooped  and  kissed  her 
cheek ;  and  the  deacon  huskily  exclaimed,  "  Lord 
bless  you,  child  !  ef  't'll  do  you  any  good  I'll  go  and 
sing  till  cock-crow;  and  though  'tain't  likely  I  favor 
your  father  much  in  looks  nor  in  ways,  still  and  fer  all 
that,  ef  there's  ever  any  thing  I  could  do,  now  or  any 
time,  to  make  good  his  loss,  why,  you'd  oughter  know 
I'd  admire  to  do  it.  I  ain't  ben  the  best  o'  fathers 
maybe  to  my  own,  nor  I  ain't  ben  very  con-sidrit  nor 
soft-spoken  to  folks  in  gener'l :  but  parson  Ardrie  and 
me's  had  some  talk,  wa-al,  partly  'bout  Easter,  my  gal, 
you  know ;  and  though  he  don't  deny  she's  done  as 
she  hadn't  oughter,  he's  kind  o'  proved  it  out  to  me 
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that  'tain't  fer  me  ter  stand  in  place  of  her  Jedge  ;  and 
seein's  we  all  have  got  to  be  j edged  on  our  own  ac- 
count, it's  best  fer  us  to  show  mussy  same  as  we  look 
fer  mussy.  I  thought  I'd  say  as  much  as  this  to  you, 
Miss  Honor,  ef  you'll  let  me  call  you  so,  partly,  cause 
what  you  said  seemed  ter  call  fer  something  kind  o' 
out  of  the  common  from  me,  and  partly  'cause  I  know 
you're  sort  o'  leader  among  these  folks,  and  ef  some 
of  'em  —  I  won't  call  no  names,  but  there  is  young 
women  that  couldn't  hold  a  taller-dip  to  you,  that 
looks  down  on  my  poor  gal ;  though  parson  says  that 
like  enough  the  feller  lied  when  he  told  me  he  was 
merried  aforehand,  and  ef  so,  seein's  I  merried  'em 
as  the  law  directs,  she's  Mis'  Claiborne,  and  an  hon- 
est woman." 

Honor  had  leaned  her  chin  in  the  cup  of  her  two 
palms,  and  was  looking  intently  into  the  little  blaze 
upon  the  hearth  by  which  the  deacon  loved  to  toast 
his  rheumatic  knees  in  those  early  autumn  evenings  ; 
but  now  she  suddenly  turned  her  eager  eyes  upon  him, 
and  demanded,  — 

"  Claiborne  !  was  that  the  name  of  your  -  -  of  Kay's 
father?" 

"That  was  the  name  he  give  me.  Maybe  'twas  his, 
and  maybe  'twas  a  better  man's  and  he  stole  it," 
replied  the  deacon  cautiously.  "  Why,  did  ever  you 
know  such  a  one? >: 

"What  was  his  first  name?"  breathlessly  asked 
Honor. 

"  I  couldn't  say.  I  s'pose  Easter  knows,  but  I  don't 
feel  to  ask  her  no  questions.  Do  you  know,  mother?  " 
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"  No,  I  never  heard.  He  was  a  trav'ler  o'  some 
kind,"  said  aunt  Celyndy  musingly.  "  I  guess  he 
drawed  out  folks's  picters,  and  the  woods,  and  such 
like,  for  his  livin'.  He  stopped  one  place  and  another 
round  here,  but  nobody  seemed  to  make  out  much 
about  him ;  and  since  Easter  came  back  she's  never 
spoke  of  him  when  she  could  help  it,  nor  I  hain't 
encouraged  her  to.  It's  an  unfort'nit  business,  and 
the  least  said  's  soonest  mended." 

"  Honor  !  Miss  Honor  !  Miss  Desmond  ! '  cho- 
rused three  or  four  voices  as  the  door  flew  open,  "  What 
has  become  of  you?  Aren't  you  coming  to  sing?'1 

"  Yes  indeed,  we  are  all  coming.  I  was  only  chat- 
ting a  little  with  aunt  Celyndy,  and  coaxing  the  dea- 
con to  help  us  with  the  music.  Come  ! ' 

The  old  people  smilingly  obeyed ;  and,  as  the  dea- 
con ranged  himself  beside  the  piano,  Diana  Adams 
cried  out,  — 

"  Why,  that's  splendid,  Deacon  Flint,  to  get  you  up 
among  the  singers.  Father  sometimes  says  you  and 
he  did  about  all  the  heavy  singing  in  the  old  meeting- 
house years  ago.  I  guess  he'll  have  to  brush  up  a 
little  on  the  music  question.  It  won't  do  to  have  you 
get  ahead  of  him." 

"  He  needn't  be  alarmed,  nor  you  neither,  Diany," 
replied  the  deacon  with  some  asperity.  "  I  ain't 
a-going  to  make  a  Hutcherson  Fam'ly  of  myself  and 
go  round  exhibiting ;  and  I  don't  need  to  be  told 
there's  no  fool  like  an  old  fool :  but  Miss  Honor  she 
wanted  fer  me  to  stan'  up ;  and  what  she  wants  has 
got  to  be  done,  'cordin  to  my  reck'nin'." 
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"Is  Saul  among  the  prophets?"  asked  Ardrie 
softly,  as  Honoria  came  close  to  his  sofa  for  her  roll 
of  music ;  but  she  did  not  hear,  or  at  least  did  not 
seem  to,  and  for  all  the  rest  of  the  evening  was  so 
engrossed  with  one  thing  or  another  that  she  did  not 
look  at  or  speak  to  him  until  in  leave-taking  she  slid 
her  hand  in  and  out  of  his,  hardly  touching  it,  and 
said  most  sweetly  and  most  carelessly,  — 

"  Good-night,  Mr.  Ardrie.  I  am  delighted  to  find 
you  doing  so  well.  Pray  take  care  of  yourself." 

What  was  this  vague  shadow  between  them?  She 
did  not  know,  he  did  not  know ;  and  both  pondered 
over  the  problem  in  the  night  that  does  not  always 
bring  counsel. 

The  next  day  Honoria,  who  had  heard  from  Diana 
that  her  mother  was  not  quite  so  well,  resolved  to 
drive  over  and  carry  her  some  little  dainty  that  might 
tempt  a  capricious  appetite.  On  the  road  she  met 
Joshua,  the  deacon's  hired  man,  commonly  called 
Josh,  and  was  by  him  accosted  in  a  shamefaced  sort 
of  manner,  — 

"  Be  you  a-going  by  the  post-office,  Miss  Des- 
mond?" 

"Yes,  Josh :  why?'! 

"  Why,  Mis'  Sampson  she  give  me  a  letter  to  mail, 
and  she  was  awful  partic'ler  about  it,  though  it  don't 
heft  to  me  as  though  there  was  money  in  it ;  and  she 
wanted  I  sh'd  be  gol-darned  sure  it  got  in  time  fer  the 
mail ;  and  w'en  I  got  down  to  the  store  I  see  a  gal 
that's  mad  'o  me,  and  it  kind  o'  struck  me  all  of  a  heap, 
you  know,  and  won'nerin'  ef  she'd  speak  ter  me,  —  and 
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the  upshot  uv  it  all  was,  I  clean  forgot  the  letter,  and 
here  it  is ;  and  I'd  oughter  be  milkin'  this  minute  o' 
time,  so  ef  'tvvouldn't  be  no  put-out  ter  you  "  — 

"  Not  in  the  least,  Josh,"  interrupted  Miss  Desmond 
good-humoredly.  "  But  Cid  won't  stand,  so  give  me 
the  letter  as  quick  as  you  can." 

"Catch!'  cried  -Josh  with  the  cheerful  independ- 
ence of  an  independent  American  voter,  and  tossed  the 
letter  into  Honoria's  lap,  whence  it  slid  to  the  floor ; 
and,  as  Cid  startled  at  the  action  plunged  forward,  she 
put  her  foot  upon  it,  lest  it  should  be  shaken  out  of 
the  low  carriage,  and  devoted  herself  to  the  reins. 
After  a  few  bounds  Cid,  as  his  mistress  foresaw,  felt 
the  ungentlemanliness  of  his  action,  and  subsided  all 
at  once  into  the  meekest  of  trots.  Honoria,  who  loved 
and  understood  dumb  creatures,  smiled,  and  picked  up 
the  letter,  examining  lest  her  foot  might  have  soiled  or 
blurred  the  address.  In  doing  so  she  naturally  read 
it:  — 

"  CAPT.  THOMAS   FRANKLIN, 

BOSTON,  MASS." 

The  name  was  a  new  one  to  her,  and  made  little  im- 
pression, although  she  remembered  it.  When  next  she 
saw  Nazareth,  she  was  about  to  mention  the  incident, 
but  refrained,  partly  not  to  tell  tales  upon  Joshua,  partly 
because  some  instinct  told  her.  that  Nazareth  would 
be  annoyed  that  she  should  have  seen  her  letter. 

Leaving  it  at  the  post-office,  she  drove  on  to  aunt 
Anna's,  received  a  blithe  greeting  from  Diana,  between 
whom  and  herself  existed  a  hearty  sympathy  born  of 
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natural  confidence  in  each  other's  truth  and  soundness 
of  nature,  and  presently  was  sitting  beside  the  invalid's 
bed  in  that  dark,  quiet  chamber,  whose  peace  always 
seemed  to  her  a  type  of  that  peace  beyond  the  tumult, 
the  glare,  the  wearying  activities  of  this  world. 

"  I  wish  I  could  break  my  leg,  and  stay  in  bed,  and 
have  my  room  dark  and  still  like  this,"  said  she,  throw- 
ing off  her  hat,  and  dropping  upon  her  favorite  low  seat 
beside  the  bed. 

"  My  dear  !  "  exclaimed  the  invalid  in  a  tone  of  real 
terror.  "  Don't  say  such  things  !  Your  Father  might 
take  you  at  your  word,  like  a  naughty  and  rebellious 
child,  and  just  give  you  what  you  say  you  want." 

"  Well,  and  if  he  did,"  persisted  Honor,  the  ground- 
swell  of  last  night's  tears  in  her  voice,  "  I  shouldn't 
be  sorry.  It's  worth  while  breaking  one's  leg,  to  find 
the  peace  of  this  room." 

Aunt  Anna  laid  a  thin  and  tremulous  hand  upon 
the  head  bowed  so  dejectedly  upon  her  bedside,  and 
said,  — 

"  It  is  not  the  room,  or  the  broken  leg,  or  the  almost 
broken  spine,  that  brings  peace,  my  child.  I  think  the 
Prince  of  peace  will  admit  you  to  his  kingdom  at  a  less 
price  than  was  needed  for  me.  But  I  thought  all  was 
bright  and  beautiful  for  you,  my  dear,  and  the  fair 
fashions  of  this  world  had  not  yet  passed  away." 

Honor  took  the  delicate  hand  in  hers,  kissed  it,  and 
laid  her  cheek  upon  it  for  a  moment  before  she  replied, 
and  then  it  was  not  in  answer. 

"  I  wish  you  and  I  lived  in  the  same  house,  aunt 
Anna  :  you  do  me  so  much  good." 
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"  Thank  you,  dear.  It  does  me  good  to  hear  you 
say  so  :  for  when  /  am  rebellious  and  naughty,  I  am 
apt  to  say  to  myself  that  everybody  else  in  the  world 
may  be  of  use  to  somebody ;  but  I  lie  here  a  poor, 
helpless,  broken  creature,  only  fit  to  burden  the  lives 
of  others,  and  lose  by  impatience  all  the  grace  of  my 
own.  I  will  tell  you  a  little  story  that  has  helped  me 
over  some  of  those  times  ;  although  I  hope,  dear  child, 
you  will  never  have  to  apply  it  to  yourself.  It  was  of 
an  old  woman  named  Betty,  a  hard-working,  faithful 
old  servant,  in  a  farmhouse  where  she  labored  cheer- 
fully, far  beyond  her  strength.  At  last  she  broke  down 
with  spine-disease,  like  mine  ;  and  then  her  employers 
sent  her  to  the  poorhouse.  Well,  perhaps  they  couldn't 
help  it ;  they  were  poor  themselves,  you  know ;  but 
they  did  ;  and  after  a  while  one  of  her  old  friends  went 
to  see  her,  and  began  to  pity  her,  and  tell  her  it  was  a 
poor  reward  for  all  those  years  of  service.  Betty  lis- 
tened with  a  patient  smile  on  her  poor  old  face,  and 
finally  she  said,  — 

" '  Well,  now,  gossip,  that's  just  about  what  I  was 
saying  to  the  Lord  the  other  night  when  I  felt  real 
bad ;  and  he  answered  back,  and  says  he,  "  Betty,  who 
was  you  a-serving  all  those  years  ?  was  it  farmer  John's 
folks,  or  was  it  me?':  And  I  says,  "Lord,  it  was  you." 
And  then  says  he,  "  Betty,  keep  a-serving  me.  In 
them  days,  I  said  in  your  heart, '  Betty,  work  hard  and 
faithful  —  for  me  ; '  and  now  I  say, '  Betty,  lie  still,  and 
groan  —  for  me.'  And  I  said,  "  Yes,  Lord,  I'll  do 
it,  and  thank  you  for  giving  me  the  chance. '  Well, 
my  dear,  that  lesson  has  done  me  a  deal  of  good." 
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"  And  so  it  shall  me,  aunt  Anna/'  said  Honor,  lifting 
her  head,  and  fixing  her  great  shining  eyes  upon  the 
pallid  face  of  the  invalid.  "  I  am  ashamed,  when  I 
think  of  such  women  as  you  and  Betty,  that  I  should 
have  faltered  even  for  a  moment.  But  "  — 

There  was  a  long  pause.  Aunt  Anna  would  not  urge 
confidence  even  by  a  word,  and  Honor  found  it  im- 
possible to  define  exactly  what  was  in  her  heart.  At 
last  she  softly  said,  — 

"  Nobody  really  loves  me  since  my  father  died." 

"Ah,  yes  !  "  replied  aunt  Anna  as  if  these  few  words 
told  all.  "  The  ache  of  a  hungry  heart  is  hard  to  bear. 
But  a  great  many  of  us  love  you,  my  dear,  in  one 
way." 

"Yes,  that  is  just  it;  and  I  love  you  and  several 
others  in  one  way,  but  you  all  have  some  one  nearer 
and  dearer.  I  am  ashamed,  aunt  Anna,  to  show  my- 
self so  selfish  and  requiring  before  you,  but  I  don't 
know  any  one  who  would  judge  me  so  kindly  ;  and  I 
want  to  talk  out  that  ache  a  little,  and  see  if  you  can't 
tell  me  some  way  to  help  it." 

"  A  great  saint  said,  '  The  heart  that  God  has  made 
for  himself  can  only  be  filled  by  him,'  "  said  aunt  Anna. 

"  Yes  ;  but  here  in  this  world  one  longs  for  some  one 
to  see  and  hear  and  touch,  —  something  human,  don't 
you  know?"  said  the  girl  wistfully. 

"  Yes,  I  do  know,  my  child  :  shall  I  call  you 
Honor?" 

"  Call  me  Nora,  please.  It  was  my  father's  name 
for  me,  and  nobody  has  used  it  since  ;  but  I  would  like 
you  to  :  will  you?" 
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"Yes,  dear." 

"  I  loved  my  father  so  dearly,  dearly,  you  know. 
We  were  always  together  since  I  was  old  enough  to 
travel,  —  first  with  a  nurse,  then  a  governess,  then 
cousin  Clara,  —  but  I  was  always  his  companion  ;  and 
perhaps  I  grew  too  masculine  and  business-like,  —  too 
much  like  a  son  instead  of  a  daughter.  Am  I  mascu- 
line?" The  voice  was  even  more  wistful  now,  and  the 
bright  lips  were  tremulous  in  their  tell-tale  fashion. 

"You  masculine,  my  flower  ! "  exclaimed  aunt  Anna, 
with  her  rare  laugh.  "As  much  so  as  a  garden  lily." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know.  Perhaps,  then,  I  am  peremp- 
tory, and  take  advantage  of  my  position,  and  am  not 
meek  and  quiet  as  a  woman  ought  to  be.  If  I  were 
a  poor  girl,  in  one  of  these  farmhouses,  with  a  father 
and  mother  "  — 

She  paused  abruptly,  as  if  suddenly  conscious  that 
she  was  thinking  aloud,  and  after  a  little  went  on,  — 

"Yes,  papa  and  I  were  all  in  all  to  each  other. 
Ladies  liked  him,  he  was  so  handsome,  and  courtly  in 
his  manner ;  but  he  used  to  laugh,  and  say  nobody 
should  make  him  unfaithful  to  his  little  Nora.  And  I 
had  admirers,  who  proposed  marriage  sometimes  :  but 
I  never  looked  twice  at  them,  until  —  there  was  one 
I  liked  very  much,  and  he  liked  me,  I  saw,  and  never 
seemed  to  care  for  anybody  else ;  but  he  did  not  pro- 
pose, and  that  seemed  so  odd  that  it  made  me  think 
still  more  about  him.  And  then  my  darling  father  died, 
all  in  a  minute  as  it  were,  so  well  and  gay  one  Sunday, 
and  the  next  we  laid  him  in  the  Campo  Santo." 

She  paused,  and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands.    Aunt 
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Anna  gently  smoothed  the  glossy  head,  but  said  noth- 
ing ;  and  presently  the  girl  went  on,  following  her  own 
thought : — 

"  It  wasn't  that  I  was  so  very  fond  of  this  man  ;  but 
he  was  good  to  me  then  when  I  needed  a  friend .  so 
much.  He  saw  to  every  thing,  and  managed  for  Clara 
and  me  to  go  to  a  convent  and  stay  for  the  first  few 
weeks ;  and  then  he  came  and  said  my  father  had  long 
ago  consented  that  he  should  be  my  husband  if  I  were 
willing,  but  had  advised  him  to  say  nothing  to  me 
until  I  showed  some  preference,  because  I  had  refused 
so  many  men,  and  was  hard  to  satisfy,  but  that  now 
I  was  alone  —  Well,  I  consented,  and  every  thing  was 
arranged ;  but  I  would  not  leave  Santa  Clara  nor  be 
married  until  three  months  at  least  were  over,  and  I 
bade  him  go  away  until  then.  He  was  very  unwilling, 
partly,  he  said,  because  he  had  already  spoken  to  the 
consul,  who  was  to  act  as  my  father  on  the  occasion.  I 
suppose  he  was  afraid  of  what  did  actually  happen ;  for 
—  I  can't  tell  it  all  in  detail  -  -  but  a  week  or  two  be- 
fore we  were  to  be  married  the  consul  and  his  wife 
drove  out  to  see  me,  and  he  told  me  that  this  man  was 
already  married ;  that  some  one  who  formerly  knew 
him  had  arrived  in  Florence,  and  hearing  he  was  to 
marry  me  had  told  the  consul,  and  the  consul  had  seen 
him  and  accused  him,  and  he  had  not  denied  it,  and 
had  left  the  city  without  a  word  of  farewell  to  me  or 
explanation  or  defence.  I  never  saw  him,  or  heard 
of  him  again,  until  last  night.  I  know  it  is  unneces- 
sary ;  but  still,  dear  aunt  Anna,  I  will  ask  your  entire 
secrecy  for  what  I  am  going  to  say." 
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"  I  promise  it,  both  for  what  you  are  going  to  say 
and  what  you  have  said,  my  child." 

"  Well,  then,  this  man's  name  was  Hugh  Claiborne ; 
and  last  night  Deacon  Flint  spoke  of  his  daughter'? 
husband  as  Claiborne.  I  asked  the  first  name,  but  he 
did  not  know  it ;  and  I  said  nothing  more.  Do  you 
know  it?" 

"  He  called  himself  Harry ;  at  least,  fhat  is  what 
Easter  called  him,"  replied  aunt  Anna  reluctantly.  "  I 
suppose  I  cannot  be  wrong  in  repeating  so  much  of  the 
poor  girl's  confidences  to  me." 

"  Surely  not ;  and  what  more  likely  than  that  he 
should  give  a  fictitious  name  to  her,  or  perhaps  con- 
sider it  another  form  of  his  own  name,  which  was 
certainly  Hugh,  for  he  had  a  copy  of  his  baptismal 
register  preparatory  to  our  marriage?  Well,  it  does 
not  much  matter,  except,  if  this  is  so,  it  gives  me  a  new 
interest  in  Easter,  who  is  certainly  a  lovely  character. 
Very  likely  she  is  actually  Claiborne's  wife,  the  one  of 
whom  his  friend  spoke.  I  think  she  must  have  told 
Mr.  Ardrie  all  about  it ;  and  I  will  some  time  tell  him 
my  story,  and  he  can  piece  the  two  together." 

"For  what  end,  Nora?"  asked  aunt  Anna  quietly. 
"  No  friend  of  Easter's  can  want  to  bring  her  and  that 
man  together  again ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
prove  whether  his  story  of  a  previous  marriage  was 
right  or  not ;  and  what  could  any  one  do  about  it  if  it 
were  right  or  not?" 

"  Nothing,  to  be  sure,  except  that  I  should  like  Mr. 
Ardrie  to  hold  all  the  threads  in  his  hand,  and  then  if 
the  time  to  act  ever  came  he  would  know  what  to  do." 
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"You  depend  a  good  deal  on  Mr.  Ardrie's  judg- 
ment, don't  you,  dear?"  asked  aunt  Anna  quietly  ;  and 
even  her  dim  eyes  in  that  darkened  room  could  see 
the  beautiful  color  that  crept  up  throat  and  cheek  and 
chin  to  the  soft  ripples  of  dusky  hair ;  but,  spite  of  the 
blush,  they  were  brave  and  honest  eyes  that  the  girl 
fixed  upon  her  friend  as  she  replied,  — 

" Yes,  aunt  Anna.     Am  I  wrong?" 

"No,  dear;  not  wrong  to  depend  upon  his  judg- 
ment." 

"What  then?"  asked  Nora  almost  sharply. 

"  I  don't  say  you  are  wrong  in  any  thing,  my  child  : 
but  when  I  was  at  your  age  I  often  hurt  myself,  if  no- 
body else,  by  fancying  that  in  this  or  that  one  I  had 
found  every  thing ;  and  then  when  I  came  to  the  weak 
spot,  or  the  gap,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  lost  every  thing.  Do 
you  understand,  Nora?" 

"  Not  quite  :  tell  me  more  about  it." 

"  Well,  if  I  had  known  Mr.  Ardrie  in  those  days,  I 
should  have  seen  that  he  was  very  wise  and  very  good ; 
that  he  understood  character,  my  own  character  let  us 
say,  better  than  any  one  I  had  ever  met ;  that  he  could 
lead  me  into  higher  and  fairer  places  than  I  had 
dreamed  of  before ;  that  he  could  reprove  and  check 
my  faults,  and  still  never  wound  my  feelings ;  that  he 
was  to  me  just  what  the  tower  of  your  little  church  is  to 
the  woodbine  that  Diana  tells  me  about,  —  a  something 
strong  and  steady  that  I  could  climb  up  by,  and  get  a 
good  deal  nearer  heaven  than  I  could  alone." 

"Well,"  demanded  Nora,  as  the  weak  voice  paused, 
"and  what  then?  what  is  the  harm  you  would  dread?" 
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"  Two  kinds  of  harm  for  the  loving  and  confiding 
kind  of  young  woman  that  I  was  in  those  days,  N  ora. 
First,  that  I  might  be  so  satisfied  with  my  tower  that 
I  should  not  care  to  climb  beyond  it  towards  the  sky ; 
or  else,  that  I  might  forget  that  it  was  not  made  and 
consecrated  for  my  use,  but  for  God's ;  and  that  I 
might  want  to  wrap  it  all  round  and  round  in  my 
caressing  love,  until  nobody  could  see  any  thing  of 
the  original  strong  granite  tower,  and  it  would  become 
nothing  but  a  mass  of  graceful  useless  leaves,  perhaps 
itself  forgetting  its  original  use.  That  would  be  steal- 
ing from  God,  would  it  not?  ': 

Honoria  made  no  reply.  Her  head  was  bowed  in 
her  hands  until  only  the  glossy  braids  at  its  back  were 
visible,  and  the  nape  of  the  white  neck.  Aunt  Anna 
watched  her  for  a  few  moments ;  and  then  her  eyes 
closed,  and  her  fingers  crept  together  in  silent  prayer. 
Several  moments  passed,  until  Honor  softly  rose, 
stooped,  and  kissed  the  soft  withered  cheek,  whisper- 
ing, — 

"  Good-by,  dear.  Thank  you  ! '  and  went  quietly 
out. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

CAPTAIN   FRANKLIN. 

ABOUT  ten  days  after  this,  Dr.  Sampson  came 
breezing  into  the  house  in  his  usual  north-west 
fashion,  and  announced  to  his  wife  and  the  assembled 
family,  — 

"Met  an  old  friend  over  at  Bath  this  morning. 
Used  to  be  a  sort  of  beau  of  yours,  Nazareth,  didn't 
he?  Thomas  Franklin,  you  know." 

"  Capt.  Franklin  ?  '  asked  Nazareth  quietly,  as  she 
laid  aside  her  netting  at  sound  of  the  dinner-bell. 
Honoria  started  impulsively  to  her  feet,  and,  as  the 
doctor  looked  at  her  in  surprise,  exclaimed, — 

"  Is  it  so  late?     I  must  go  home  immediately  !  " 

"  Stay  dinner,  won't  you  ?  '  asked  Nazareth,  fixing 
her  eyes  upon  her  in  a  scrutinizing  sort  of  way. 

"  No,  thank  you.  I  must  go  home  at  once.  Good- 
by." 

"Is  your  horse  at  the  door?"  asked  the  doc- 
tor. "  No,  I  see  he  isn't :  wait,  and  I'll  fetch  him 
round." 

But  Honor  without  reply,  except  one  of  her  com- 
prehensive salutations,  resembling,  as  Nazareth  some- 
times said,  a  queen's  conge  to  her  courtiers,  followed 
the  doctor  out  of  the  room,  and  waited  upon  the  door- 
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step  until  he  drove  the  pony-carriage  round  from  the 
shed.     As  he  gave  her  the  reins,  she  asked,  — 

"  Did  you  say  this  Capt.  Franklin  was  a  friend  of 
yours?  Is  he  coming  to  Abbey shrule ? " 

"  Oh  !  he'll  drop  over  occasionally,  I  suppose.  He's 
visiting  somebody  in  Bath  for  a  few  days,  I  believe. 
Yes,  he's  a  friend,  so  to  speak ;  one  I've  seen  occa- 
sionally down  there  at  Oldrock  for  years  and  years. 
Shall  you  be  over  to-night  for  some  music?  '; 

"  No,  not  to-night.  Perhaps  some  of  you  will  come 
up  to  the  Hundred.  We  have  a  piano  too,  you  know." 

"Yes,  I  shall  be  up,  at  any  rate.     Good-morning." 

"  Good-morning,"  replied  Honor  abstractedly,  and 
drove  away  with  a  strange  feeling  of  dismay  at  her  heart. 
Certainly  there  was  something  secret  and  strange  in 
Nazareth's  way  of  sending  that  letter  to  the  post,  when 
her  husband  and  Mr.  Ardrie  were  always  passing  the 
office  ;  and  why,  when  the  doctor  mentioned  meeting 
this  Capt.  Franklin,  did  not  she  say  she  had  heard 
from  him,  or. written  to  him  so  lately?  And  was  there 
any  connection  between  the  letter  she  had  posted,  and 
this  man's  appearance  in  the  neighborhood?  An  odor 
of  deceit  and  intrigue  hung  about  the  whole  affair,  and 
gave  Honoria  the  same  feeling  of  angry  alarm  that  the 
scent  of  humanity  does  to  the  stag  and  his  mate,  who 
find  their  morning  revel  of  dewy  herbage,  sparkling 
runnel,  and  glorious  mountain  air,  tainted  and  spoiled 
by  a  presence,  its  voice  unheard,  its  form  unseen,  but 
carrying  danger,  death,  horror,  in  its  breath.  That 
men  should  lie,  was  to  Honor  one  of  those  shameful 
truths  from  which  she  pitifully  turned  her  eyes  when  it 
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was  brought  beneath  them  ;  she  could  not  understand 
it  any  more  than  she  could  kleptomania  or  delirium- 
tremens :  and,  while  entertaining  for  the  victims  of 
these  strange  possessions  a  compassion  almost  divine 
in  its  breadth  and  sweetness,  she  shrank  from  encoun- 
tering them,  one  about  as  much  as  another,  and  seldom 
spoke  either  of  the  liars,  the  thieves,  or  the  drunkards, 
who,  although  not  yet  in  the  advanced  stages  of  their 
terrible  disease,  were  already  to  be  sorrowed  over  as 
its  victims. 

As  she  reached  her  own  domain,  and  drove  between 
the  Aztec  posts,  she  said  half  aloud,  "  I  see  no  way 
but  to  tell  it  all  to  him.  He  will  understand  and  guide 
it  as  nobody  else  can ;  and  yet,  how  can  I  turn  spy 
and  telltale  upon  my  friend  — as  I  have  called  her?" 

So  when  Mr.  Ardrie  came  up  in  the  evening  it  was 
to  be  entertained  zealously,  but  rather  unsuccessfully, 
by  Mrs.  Sullivan,  while  the  chatelaine  sat  pale  and 
silent  in  her  deep  chair  beside  the  window,  and 
watched  the  moon  glinting  on  the  sprays  of  wood- 
bine waving  from  the  square  tower  of  the  church. 
Adam  Ardrie  read  that  pallid  face  with  anxious  eyes ; 
and,  when  he  was  about  to  take  leave,  intimated  a  wish 
to  see  a  certain  book  of  which  Mrs.  Sullivan  had  been 
speaking.  She  flew  to  her  room  to  fetch  it ;  and,  as 
she  closed  the  door,  he  crossed  over  to  the  window, 
and  half  playfully  asked,  — 

"  Are  you  studying  the  moon  astronomically,  or  ro- 
mantically, or  not  at  all?  " 

"  Not  at  all.  I  was  thinking,"  said  Honor  wearily, 
and  without  raising  her  eyes.  He  wanted  to  see 
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them ;  and,  pointing  to  a  shadow  upon  the  shutter 
beside  his  head,  said  in  the  same  playful  tone,  — 

"  Don't  think,  then.     See  this  Ariel  dancing  here." 

She  looked,  and  the  moonlight  showed  her  eyes 
dark  and  heavy  with  tears.  Unconsciously  he  stooped 
toward  her,  and  asked  softly,  — 

"  What  is  it,  my  child?     What  has  grieved  you?  " 

She  looked  fully  at  him,  and  her  lips  began  to 
quiver. 

"  Everybody  disappoints  me  so,"  said  she  piteously. 

"  Do  I  ?    Tell  me,  Honor,  do  I  ?  " 

She  opened  her  lips  impulsively  to  say,  "  Most  of 
all,"  but  closed  them  without  a  sound ;  and  in  the 
same  instant  the  door  opened  to  admit  Clara  and  her 
book. 

"  How  can  you  like  to  always  keep  blindman's 
holiday,  Honoria?';  demanded  she  pettishly,  as  she 
stumbled  over  a  hassock.  "  Here  it  is,  Mr.  Ardrie." 

"  Thanks.  I  will  take  it  home  with  me,  and  look  it 
over.  Good-evening,  Mrs.  Sullivan ;  good-evening, 
Miss  Desmond."  Both  ladies  put  out  their  hands : 
he  touched  both  with  the  merest  touch,  and  was 
gone. 

"  I  do  wish  Mr.  Ardrie  would  shake  hands  like  any- 
body else  ! "  exclaimed  the  widow,  as  the  door  closed 
behind  him.  "  He  used  to  give  one  a  good  hearty 
squeeze ;  but  lately  he  seems  afraid  we  have  some 
contagious  disease,  or  that  our  joints  are  dislocated, 
or  something.  Haven't  you  noticed  the  change, 
Honoria?  " 

"Yes,"   replied    Honor,    disdaining   to   evade    the 
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question,  and  angry  at  having  to  answer  it.  "  I  am 
going  to  bed.  Good-night." 

The  next  forenoon,  as  Miss  Desmond  in  gardening 
dress,  and  with  a  big  dog  at  her  heels,  stood  giving 
directions  for  removing  a  tree  whose  crest  hid  the 
church-tower  from  her  favorite  window,  the  doctor's 
buggy  rattled  up  the  drive,  and  he  leaped  from  it,  fol- 
lowed by  a  man  whose  handsome  bearded  face  with 
its  deep  bronze  coloring  and  alert  eyes  at  once  sug- 
gested the  sailor. 

"  Good-morning,  Miss  Desmond.  I  have  brought 
my  friend  Capt.  Franklin  to  see  the  new  church,  and 
all  the  other  beauties  of  the  Hundred." 

"  Good-morning,  Capt.  Franklin,"  replied  Honor, 
honoring  this  off-hand  presentation  with  the  Medina- 
Cceli  bow,  and  not  extending  her  hand.  "  Any  friend 
of  yours,  Dr.  Sampson,  is  always  welcome  at  the  Hun- 
dred, and  I  only  hope  you  will  find  any  thing  worthy 
of  exhibition." 

"  '  Leonora  walked  on  her  head,  a  little  higher  than 
usual,'  quoted  the  doctor  under  his  breath,  as  he 
looked  scrutinizingly  at  his  young  hostess,  just  then 
listening  with  gravest  courtesy  to  Capt.  Franklin's 
somewhat  florid  expressions  of  admiration  of  the 
place,  the  trees,  the  house,  and,  so  far  as  he  dared 
hint  at  it,  of  the  mistress  of  the  Desmond  Hundred. 

"How  is  Mrs.  Sampson  this  morning?'1  inquired 
she  as  the  guest  paused,  a  little  chilled  by  the  cool- 
ness of  his  hostess. 

"Nazareth?  Oh  !  she's  very  well,"  replied  the  doc- 
tor carelessly.  "  Gone  with  John  Flint  after  ferns  this 
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morning ;  but  she  sent  a  special  invite  for  you  and 
Mrs.  Sullivan  to  come  to  tea  to-night.  I  may  say 
yes?" 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Honor  dubiously.  "  I  will 
speak  to  my  cousin,  and  tell  you  before  you  go. 
What  do  you  think  of  cutting  down  that  walnut,  doc- 
tor?" 

"  Think  it's  a  burning  shame  :  after  it's  well  dried,  I 
mean,"  replied  the  doctor.  "  What  are  you  doing  it 
for?" 

"To  open  the  view  of  the  church  from  the  house," 
replied  Honor,  a  slight  tinge  of  red  mounting  to  her 
cheek ;  for  it  was  the  ivy-clad  tower  she  wished  to  see 
from  her  own  bedroom  window.  "  Shall  we  walk 
down  that  way,  or  will  you  come  into  the  house  first, 
gentlemen?" 

"  We  had  better  wait  here  with  you  until  the  tree  is 
safely  down.  You  may  want  to  borrow  my  voice  to 
'  holler '  at  Holdfast,  although  he  seems  to  be  laying 
his  plans  pretty  sensibly.  Don't  you  say  so,  captain  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  unless  the  wind  shifts,  and  brings  the  sky- 
scraper of  the  walnut  afoul  of  that  rosy  bush  there.  I 
should  recommend  a  sort  of  backstay  to  nor'ard,  if  I 
were  in  command.  Excuse  my  interfering,  Miss  Des- 
mond ;  but  we  sailing  masters  are  very  apt  to  give  our 
opinions  wherever  we  see  a  rope  in  use." 

"  Your  opinion  was  asked  this  time,  sir,"  said  Honor, 
with  a  stately  smile.  "  How  is  it,  doctor  ?  Shall  we 
venture  to  interfere  in  the  interests  of  the  rhododen- 
dron?" 

"  By  all  means,  although  the  wind  is  not  of  so  much 
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consequence  here  as  on  board  the  Triton.  Still,  it  is 
as  well  to  make  all  sure ;  and  I  will  interview  the  dea- 
con on  the  subject." 

He  strode  away  down  the  lawn ;  and  Honor,  alone 
with  her  guest,  felt  herself  obliged  to  become  some- 
what more  gracious,  yet  managed  so  to  hedge  every 
word  with  queenliness,  that  Franklin  no  less  than  her- 
self found  it  a  relief  when  hearty,  unconscious,  genial 
Dr.  Sampson  returned,  crying,  — 

"  Look  out  now,  she's  coming  !  Don't  be  scared 
at  the  noise,  Miss  Honor." 

"  I  fancy  Miss  Desmond  is  not  easily  scared  at  any 
thing,"  said  the  captain,  with  an  admiring  look  at  the 
stately  maiden,  who  answered  neither  look  nor  words, 
unless  a  slight  elevation  of  the  head  and  slighter 
curve  of  the  lips  were  answer. 

The  tree  down,  Honor  at  once  led  the  way  to  the 
church,  where  Capt.  Franklin  removed  his  hat,  to  be 
sure,  but  showed  no  other  sign  of  reverence,  substitut- 
ing florid  compliments  upon  the  taste  and  knowledge 
of  architecture  and  decoration  displayed  by  the  fair 
owner  as  he  styled  her,  until  Honor  coldly  re- 
marked, — 

"  I  really  can  claim  no  merit  for  any  thing  that 
pleases  you  in  this  little  church,  Capt.  Franklin.  My 
father  built  the  outside,  our  clergyman  has  arranged 
the  details  of  the  interior,  and  the  whole  belongs  to 
the  parish  of  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  I 
am  only  one  of  the  congregation." 

"  The  new  era  of  women's  rights  should  be  estab- 
lished here,  and  you  be  made  preacher  and  head  of 
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the  concern,"  suggested  the  gallant  captain,  and  was 
rewarded  with  the  first  full  glance  of  the  Irish  eyes  he 
yet  had  received :  they  reminded  him  of  ominous 
clouds  he  had  seen  in  the  tropics,  dark  and  deep,  and 
full  of  electric  danger. 

"I  see  you  are  not  a  Churchman,  Capt.  Franklin," 
said  she  quietly,  "  or  you  would  have  known  that  the 
'  head  of  the  concern,'  as  you  say,  is  Christ,  and  that 
instead  of  women-preachers  we  have  ordained  priests. 
I  think  we  have  seen  every  thing  now.  Shall  we  go 
on  to  the  lake?  I  heard  of  some  ducks  there  this 
morning,  doctor,  but  I'm  not  going  to  let  you  shoot 
them." 

"  No  :  I'll  drive  them  over  to  the  next  pond,  and 
shoot  them  there,  out  of  your  boundaries,"  replied 
the  doctor  promptly. 

"Do  you  preserve  geese  as  well  as  ducks?'1  in- 
quired the  captain  maliciously. 

"  I  preserve  them  from  the  foxes  when  I  am  able, 
and  they  are  not  too  silly  to  see  the  danger,"  replied 
Honor,  going  before  him  out  of  the  church. 

'  "  My  dear,  why  did  not  you  offer  those  gentlemen 
lunch,  or  at  least  a  glass  of  wine?"1  asked  Mrs.  Sulli- 
van as  the  guests  drove  away,  a  couple  of  hours  later. 
"  I  never  knew  you  so  inhospitable." 

"True.  They  did  not  have  bite  nor  sup  under  my 
roof,  did  they?'1  replied  Honor  with  a  peculiar  smile. 
"  Not  so  much  as  a  grain  of  salt." 

"No,  they  didn't,"  retorted  Clara  snappishly;  "and 
that  never  was  your  papa's  fashion,  nor  mine." 

"  But  I   am    growing  miserly,"   said   Honoria,   still 
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smiling ;  "  and  not  only  have  I  saved  my  sherry  and 
biscuit  on  these  gentlemen,  but  arranged  to  econo- 
mize our  tea  by  taking  some  of  aunt  Celyndy's  instead. 
I  knew  you  always  like  to  go  there,  so  I  accepted  for 
both  of  us." 

"An  invitation  from  Mrs.  Sampson?  You  might 
have  mentioned  it,  Honoria,  and  allowed  me  to  send 
my  own  answer  ; '  and  the  widow  bridled  a  little,  but 
relented  as  Honor's  lovely  smile  beamed  full  south 
upon  her,  and  she  contritely  confessed,  — 

"  I  ought  to  have  done  so,  dear,  and  I  am  sorry ; 
and  we  will  have  some  of  that  preserved  ginger  for 
dessert  if  you  will  please  put  it  out.  And  wear  that 
cardinal  ribbon  to-night  that  Mr.  Ardrie  noticed  the 
other  evening." 

"  Oh  !  he  only  said  it  was  ecclesiastical  red,"  replied 
Clara  with  an  ill-suppressed  simper ;  but  she  wore  it. 

Had  Honoria  been  Nazareth,  she  would  have  dis- 
tinctly told  herself,  that,  after  hesitating  to  accept  this 
invitation  because  it  would  bring  her  into  company 
with  a  man  whom  she  instinctively  disliked,  she  had 
finally  accepted  it,  that  she  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  studying  the  effect  of  his  presence  upon  Nazareth, 
and  arriving,  if  she  could,  at  some  solution  of  the 
painful  mystery  that  oppressed  her  truthful  and  noble 
nature.  But  analysis  of  either  her  own  or  other  peo- 
ple's motives,  or  of  her  causes  of  like  or  dislike,  was 
no  part  of  Honoria's  nature.  She  trusted  and  hon- 
ored the  doctor,  she  suspected  and  feared  the  man 
whom  he  called  friend ;  and  she  could  not  well  have 
explained  either  state  of  feeling,  but  in  the  end  she 
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had  seldom  found  herself  misled  by  her  intuitions,  and 
did  not  much  care  to  discover  their  secret  springs. 
Nazareth  also  had  her  likes  and  dislikes,  more  of  the 
latter  than  the  former,  and  she  could  have  given  logi- 
cal reason  for  every  one  of  them,  including  the  likes 
and  dislikes  she  felt  for  herself;  and  here  there  were 
more  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter.  To  say  that 
Honor's  opinions  were  formed  by  instinct,  and  Naza- 
reth's by  mental  process,  were  perhaps  too  positive  a 
distinction :  but  this  was  Nazareth's  private  conclu- 
sion ;  and  she  as  Reason  despised  Honor  as  Instinct, 
and  showed  less  wisdom  than  reason  in  doing  so. 

Adam  Ardrie  had  also  meditated  a  good  deal  upon 
this  contrast  in  the  two  characters  which  he  had  now 
for  some  three  months  studied  very  closely,  his  own 
mind  being  not  only  analytical,  but  metaphysical  and 
reasonable,  as  perhaps  no  feminine  mind  can  be  ;  logic 
and  reason  in  the  gentler  sex  being  inevitably  swayed 
in  personal  matters  by  feeling,  prejudice,  or  self-seek- 
ing, of  which  vanity  and  the  desire  of  devotion  from 
others  are  forms. 

On  one  occasion,  as  the  priest  walked  home  under  the 
starlight  from  an  evening  at  the  Desmond  Hundred, 
he  stopped,  and,  after  staring  vacantly  at  the  Pleiades 
for  some  moments,  he  said  aloud,  — 

"  No,  neither  of  them  is  unwomanly,  neither  is  the 
least  masculine  ;  but  Honor  is  the  daughter  of  Para- 
dise, and  Nazareth  the  daughter  of  New  England." 

This  conclusion  was  not,  however,  the  end  of  Parson 
Ardrie's  studies  in  this  direction ;  and  so  apt  had  he 
become  in  the  indices  by  the  time  of  Capt.  Frank- 
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lin's  visit,  that  Honor  had  not  applied  herself  more 
than  a  few  minutes  to  her  elementary  efforts  at  reading 
characters  and  situations  before  Ardrie  discovered  her 
intention,  and  somewhat  in  amusement,  somewhat  in 
astonishment,  read  her  far  more  intelligibly  than  she 
read  Nazareth,  who  was  on  this  occasion  blandly  in- 
scrutable, or  Franklin,  who  was  playing  a  part,  and  not 
badly  either.  From  studying  Honor  in  the  quiet  and 
complacent  fashion  he  habitually  studied  her,  the  priest 
by  and  by  found  himself  led  into  studying  her  studies, 
and  drifting  from  the  serene  and  pellucid  atmosphere 
of  her  individuality  into  the  obscurity  and  electricity 
of  hidden  and  powerful  purposes,  whose  influence  re- 
minded him  of  the  approach  of  a  cyclone  he  had  once 
encountered  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  As  the  conscious- 
ness of  this  atmosphere  pressed  upon  him,  Ardrie, 
unconsciously  to  himself,  passed  from  the  sweet  and 
pure  influences  sensibly  surrounding  Honoria,  and  the 
benignant  mood  in  which  they  always  placed  him,  to 
his  more  usual  character  of  keen  observation,  and  the 
rigid  measurement  of  words,  looks,  and  acts  by  the 
standard  of  precise  right.  This  habit  of  mind,  no 
doubt,  induced  stern  and  uncompromising  judgments 
in  its  possessor ;  and  yet  nobody  dealt  more  tenderly 
with  penitence,  nobody  strove  more  patiently  to  lead 
the  sinner  into  penitence,  than  this  priest,  who  so  hated 
sin  that  its  most  hidden  manifestations  were  apparent 
to  him.  In  faint  and  far-off  similitude,  one  beheld  in 
him  the  attributes  of  his  Divine  Master,  —  hatred  of 
sin,  absolute  justice,  discernment  piercing  through  all 
disguise,  and  a  tender  love  for  souls,  counting  all  it 
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could  give  or  do  too  little  if  so  one  might  be  saved, 
one  sinner  separated  from  his  sin,  one  lost  sheep  res- 
cued from  pitfall  and  brier. 

"You  have  been  very  silent  all  the  evening,  dear 
Mr.  Ardrie,  and  you  look  pale.  Aren't  you  feeling 
well?"  asked  Clara  tenderly,  as  she  found  herself  one 
moment  alone  with  the  priest.  He  smiled  pleasantly 
but  abstractedly  upon  her,  and  answered  vaguely,  — 

"  Well  in  body,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Sullivan.  A  little 
oppressed,  that  is  all.  Does  the  air  seem  heavy  to 
you?" 

"  Well,  yes,  I  believe  it  does,"  replied  Clara,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  Polonius,  for  the  night  was  clear  and 
frosty. 

Just  then  Dr.  Sampson's  mighty  voice  was  heard 
saying,  — 

"  Why,  yes,  I  don't  doubt  she  would.  Aunt  Celyndy, 
don't  you  think  your  sister-in-law  would  take  this  gen- 
tleman to  board  for  a  few  weeks,  and  begin  with  to- 
night? He  hardly  knows  the  way  by  himself  from 
here  to  Bath  at  night,  and  through  the  woods." 

"  I  am  going  to  Bath,  and  shall  be  very  happy- to 
drive  Capt.  Franklin  over,"  said  Ardrie  quietly.  "  I 
think  I  heard  you  say  Mrs.  Wood  was  not  well  to-day, 
Mrs.  Flint?" 

"  Yes,  sir  :  she's  got  a  kind  of  a  anguish  in  her  heart," 
replied  aunt  Celyndy  in  a  tone  of  relief;  "and  I  think 
like  enough  she  wouldn't  care  about  being  disturbed. 
She's  kind  o'  particular,  you  know,  doctor." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  the  doctor  carelessly.  "Well, 
then,  the  captain  can  drive  his  own  buggy  back ;  and 
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I    suppose,    Ardrie,    you'll    ride    if    you're    coming 
back." 

"  No.  I'll  take  a  seat  in  the  buggy,  and  stay  to- 
night  at  the  tavern.  I  have  to  see  some  people  in  the 
morning  early,  and  I  shall  get  home  in  the  course  of 
the  day,"  said  Ardrie. 

Capt.  Franklin  had  a  pronounced  prejudice  against 
clergymen ;  also  he  had  been  vaguely  conscious  from 
the  first  that  this  especial  clergyman  was  more  than  a 
match  for  him  in  every  way,  except  physically ;  also 
he  had  the  weakening  sense  of  guilt  in  his  heart,  if  not 
yet  projected  into  word  or  deed :  altogether  he  had 
no  desire  for  Mr.  Ardrie 's  society,  and  still  was  afraid 
to  refuse  it,  and  started  upon  his  drive  with  a  sullen 
purpose  not  to  allow  himself  to  be  either  pumped  or 
lectured,  and,  in  fact,  to  say  as  little  upon  any  subject 
as  possible.  But  when  the  subject  proved  to  be  the 
Gulf  Stream  and  the  trade-winds,  and  when  he  knew  a 
great  deal  more  about  them  than  this  learned  parson, 
—  who  still  knew  enough  to  ask  intelligent  questions,  — 
how  was  he  to  help  talking  ?  and  when  the  parson  in 
return  told  some  interesting  phenomena  of  wind-tem- 
pests in  the  East,  where  he  had  travelled  extensively, 
how  was  he  to  help  listening  ?  until,  as  he  drew  rein 
before  the  tavern-steps,  he  said,  — 

"Well,  Mr.  Ardrie,  I'd  like  to  talk  a  little  more 
about  this  simoom  business  when  you  have  time." 

"  To-morrow,  if  you  like,  after  I  go  to  see  my  sick 
people,"  said  Ardrie  pleasantly ;  and  they  parted  with 
a  cordial  shake  of  the  hand. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

A  HARD-FOUGHT  BATTLE. 

ABOUT  two  weeks  after  this,  as  Mr.  Ardrie,  striding 
along  a  country  road,  with  swinging  arms  and 
uplifted  head,  was  solacing  himself  by  rolling  out  some 
sonorous  Latin  distichs  at  the  full  extent  of  his  voice, 
he  was  startled  and  a  little  embarrassed  to  see  a  figure 
spring  down  from  the  high  bank  above  his  head,  and 
suddenly  confront  him.  It  was  John  Flint ;  and  there 
was  that  in  his  face  which  checked  the  laughing  com- 
ment upon  his  own  occupation  upon  the  parson's 
lips. 

"Yes,  I  was  waiting  for  you,  sir,  and  I  heard  it," 
said  the  young  man  moodily.  "  One  of  the  Bucolics 
of  Virgil,  I  believe.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the 
classics,  sir,  and  also  with  mathematics  and  the  exact 
sciences  generally,  and  I  used  to  find  great  satisfaction 
in  that  consciousness  ;  but  there  are  emotions,  Mr.  Ard- 
rie, and  also  feelings  and  sentiments,  that  —  that"  — 

The  poor  fellow  paused,  and  evidently  fought  against 
the  manifestation  of  some  of  those  emotions  and  feel- 
ings in  the  feminine  form  of  tears.  Ardrie  glanced 
kindly  at  him,  and,  passing  his  arm  through  his,  led 
him  along,  saying,  — 

"Yes,  I  know,  John.      They're   hard  masters,  but 
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good  servants,  these  feelings  of  ours.  Fight  them 
down,  and  keep  them  under ;  but  don't  try  to  crush 
them,  for  if  you  succeed  you'll  do  yourself  a  bitter 
injury.  Tell  me  about  it :  perhaps  I  can  help  you," 

"  You  can't  help  me,  sir  :  nobody  can  do  that,"  said 
John  tremulously.  "  But  you  can  help  some  one  a 
good  deal  more  valuable  than  I  am ;  in  fact,  I  may 
say  of  myself,  that  the  product  of  the  whole  problem 


is  zero." 


"That's  unmathematical,  especially  when  the  subject 
of  the  problem  is  a  soul,"  replied  Ardrie  cheerfully,  and 
yet  a  little  anxiously.  "  Who  is  this  other  person?  " 

"  Mr.  Ardrie,  sir,  do  I  speak  under  the  assurance  of 
solemn  secrecy?"  asked  John  melodramatically. 

"  You  must  trust  me  entirely,  if  you  wish  to  confide 
in  me,  John.  I  need  not  say,  that  both  as  man  and 
priest,  I  am  bound  to  respect  all  secrets  placed  in  my 
keeping;  but  if  I  am  to  help  you,  I  must  be  left  free 
to  act  as  I  think  best." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  see  no  course  but  to  accept  your  con- 
ditions "  — 

"  I  don't  make  any  conditions.  I  simply  refuse  to 
have  any  made  for  me,"  interposed  the  priest;  and 
John  went  on  rather  impatiently,  — 

"  Well,  Mr.  Ardrie,  all  I  have  to  say  is,  that  unless 
some  powerful  agency  intervenes  without  delay,  Mrs. 
Sampson  will  be  the  victim  of  a  villain's  deep-laid  plot." 

"What  do  you  mean,  John?  Don't  exaggerate, 
don't  put  things  in  any  false  light.  Be  simple  and 
natural,  and  tell  me  exactly  what  has  aroused  your 
suspicions." 
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The  admonition  to  simplicity  reached  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  foible,  dimly  revealed  of  late  to  the  ex-colle- 
gian's mind,  principally  by  Honoria's  agency ;  and 
Ardrie  had  listened  with  amused  admiration,  more 
than  once,  to  the  adroit  lessons  conveyed  in  various 
fashions  to  the  young  man's  perception.  So  it  was 
quite  simply  that  John  now  replied,  — 

"  Why,  I  cannot  help  seeing,  sir,  that  this  Capt. 
Franklin  is  an  admirer,  is,  in  fact,  in  love  with  Mrs. 
Sampson,  and  has  come  to  this  part  of  the  country 
to  see  her.  She  goes  out  to  walk  with  me,  and  he 
meets  us  by  accident ;  or  he  comes  to  the  house,  and 
we  all  three  go  out,  and  they  send  me  away  on  some 
pretence,  or  they  ask  me  to  read  aloud.  I  have  been 
reading  my  essay  on  Trigonometrical  Truths,  and  found 
they  were  whispering  behind  my  back.  And  they  are 
very  fond  of  going  berrying,  or  grapeing,  or  any  thing ; 
and  they  always  get  off  together,  and  leave  me ;  and 
they  never  have  any  berries  or  grapes  to  show.  They're 
little  things,  maybe,  Mr.  Ardrie ;  but  trifles  to  the 
jealous  are  'confirmation  strong  as  holy  writ.' : 

"  Yes,  I  know  that,"  interrupted  Ardrie,  almost 
roughly.  "  But  what  business  have  you  with  jealousy 
in  this  case?  Mrs.  Sampson  is  another  man's  wife. 
Nobody  but  he  has  any  right  to  jealousy ;  and,  since 
you  confess  to  it,  there  is  at  least  one  sin  proven  in 
this  business,  and  that  sin  is  yours.  Cast  out  the 
beam,  young  man,  and  then  we  will  look  for  the  mote. 
Besides,  everybody  confesses  that  jealousy  is  cross- 
eyed, and  is  forever  seeing  round  the  corner  what  never 
existed.  Capt.  Franklin  and  Mrs.  Sampson  are  old 
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friends,  schoolmates,  and  were  boy  and  girl  together. 
He  is  just  off  a  voyage,  and  has  not  met  her  since  her 
marriage ;  and  you  know  the  fashion  of  sailors,  their 
careless,  unconventional  ways  :  he  does  not  think  any 
thing  about  you,  I  suppose." 

"  She  did,  before  he  came,"  muttered  John,  switch- 
ing the  heads  off  the  golden-rods. 

"There  again,  jealousy  !  "  calmly  replied  the  priest. 
"  Before  her  old  friend  came,  Dr.  Sampson's  wife  gave 
a  good  deal  of  time  to  her  new  friend ;  but  is  it  not 
natural  that  his  coming  should  make  a  difference? 
The  trouble  is,  John,  that  you  have  been  looking  at 
this  matter  entirely  as  it  affected  you,  instead  of  con- 
sidering the  lady  as  simply  wife  of  our  noble  friend  Dr. 
Sampson,  and  an  inmate  of  your  mother's  house.  You 
have  slipped  into  a  bog-hole  of  jealousy  and  selfish- 
ness, my  friend,  and  bogs  are  often  misty  :  look  at  that 
one,  for  instance  ;  and  those  blue  wreaths,  as  we  both 
know,  are  full  of  malaria.  Climb  out  of  it,  John,  climb 
up  to  the  hilltop,  and  see  God's  sky  and  sun,  and  broad 
big  universe ;  climb  out  of  yourself,  my  boy,  and  look 
at  these  people,  and  at  all  people,  as  simply  God's 
children,  for  whom  he  will  care  without  your  help.  Be 
honest  and  open  yourself,  put  away  all  self-seeking,  all 
pettiness  in  the  matter,  and  it  will  look  very  differently. 
Do  you  see?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  John  slowly,  and  curiously  eying 
the  fantastic  mist-wreaths  arising  from  the  deacon's 
peat-bog  close  at  hand.  "  You  look  at  things  from 
another  standpoint  than  mine.  I'll  come  up  beside 
you,  and  see  how  they  look  to  me  from  there  —  if  I  can." 
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"  That's  right,  my  friend,  climb !  It's  the  law  of 
progress,  the  law  of  attainment;  "  and  Ardrie,  warmly 
shaking  hands  with  his  scholar,  added  confidentially,  — 

"And  if  there  has  been  a  little  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  these  friends  of  ours,  it  will  all  be  remedied 
when  the  captain  returns  to  his  ship,  as  he  must  shortly 
do.  Only  be  careful  to  let  nobody  else  suspect  your 
fancies." 

"  No,  sir,  I  won't.  Possibly  I  was,  as  Paul  says,  too 
superstitious,  and  believed  above  the  fact,"  said  John 
complacently,  and  just  in  sight  of  the  Hundred  turned 
round  and  made  his  way  homeward. 

The  parson  at  the  same  time  left  the  highway,  and 
took  a  footpath  leading  across  the  fields  to  a  corner  of 
the  Desmond  Hundred,  and  so  on  through  the  woods 
to  the  chapel.  It  was  the  short  cut  to  church  for  sev- 
eral families,  and  a  favorite  summer-evening  walk  for 
the  young  people  of  the  neighborhood,  as  well  as  Ard- 
rie's  own  most  usual  route  from  the  farm  to  the  Hun- 
dred when  on  foot.  He  was  not  therefore  surprised, 
soon  after  entering  the  wood,  to  perceive  that  there 
were  persons  in  front  of  him,  although  the  foliage  and 
winding  of  the  path  prevented  his  having  a  full  view 
of  them.  Indisposed  just  then  to  encounter  anybody, 
the  priest  threw  himself  upon  the  ground,  and,  as  was 
his  wont,  fell  to  examining  and  admiring  those  minute 
forms  of  beauty  in  moss  and  lichen  and  insect  life, 
only  to  be  seen  by  the  man  who  brings  himself  close  to 
their  habitat.  Absorbed  in  this  study,  and  the  train  of 
thought  it  evolved,  Ardrie  forgot  the  vicinity  of  nobler 
yet  less  satisfying  forms  of  life,  until  he  was  roused  by 
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a  heavy  step  crashing  along  the  woodland  path,  and  a 
heavier  oath  crashing  upon  his  sensitive  ear.  Spring- 
ing to  his  feet,  with  the  indignant  glow  upon  his  cheek 
that  no  personal  injury  could  have  called  there,  he  faced 
Capt.  Franklin,  who,  without  pausing,  exclaimed,  with  a 
sneer, — 

"  Yes,  parson,  it  was  I  said  it ;  and  if  you  were  a 
man,  instead  of  a  priest,  you'd  swear,  too,  to  find  your- 
self fooled  by  a  woman  when  you  thought  you  knew 
all  about  her ;  but "  — 

The  rest  was  lost  as  he  disappeared  among  the 
leaves  ;  and  Ardrie,  silent,  but  with  compressed  lips 
and  eyes  that  showed  how  the  taunt  upon  his  manhood 
had  found  the  Adam  in  his  nature,  hastened  forward 
in  the  direction  whence  Franklin  had  appeared.  A 
little  way,  and  he  came  upon  Nazareth  sitting  on  the 
root  of  a  tree,  and  crying  bitterly.  Hearing  a  man's 
footsteps,  she  looked  up,  angry  yet  relenting;  but, 
seeing  Ardrie,  hastily  rose,  and  would  have  passed  him, 
had  not  he,  standing  in  the  path,  put  out  his  hand, 
pointing  past  her,  and  said,  — 

"  See  how  picturesque  our  little  church  looks  through 
the  trees,  and  the  door  is  open ;  won't  you  come  in 
and  sit  down  a  little  while  ?  Afterward  I  will  take  you 
either  home  or  up  to  the  house.  Come  ! ' 

Too  much  shaken  to  resist,  she  mechanically  allowed 
him  to  lead  her  on  ;  and  presently  passing  through  the 
woodbine-clad  tower,  where  now  the  evening  shadows 
fell  cool  and  gray,  she  sat  beside  him  on  one  of  the 
benches  at  the  lower  end  of  the  little  church ;  the 
western  light,  stained  by  the  rich  colors  of  the  great 
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rose-window  over  their  heads,  falling  in  golden  glory 
upon  the  altar,  and  the  pictures  Honoria  had  ventured 
to  place  in  the  chancel,  —  a  Good  Shepherd,  with  the 
rescued  lamb  upon  his  shoulder  \  a  Crucifixion,  showing 
the  price  he  had  paid  in  ransom  for  that  rescued  soul ; 
Correggio's  Holy  Night,  with  the  light  streaming  from 
that  lowly  cradle  all  over  the  world  ;  and  a  fine  copy  of 
the  Dresden  Madonna  and  Child.  The  habit,  of  reti- 
cence was  already  striving  to  deny,  or  at  least  conceal, 
the  unwonted  emotion  of  Nazareth's  mood ;  and  Ardrie 
hastened  to  catch  it  by  the  skirts  before  it  wholly  dis- 
appeared. 

"  If  the  Good  Shepherd  there  suddenly  appeared  in 
the  flesh,  and  looked  into  your  eyes,  and  laid  his  hand 
upon  your  head,  and  you  knew  that  he  read  your  heart, 
what  would  you  do  ?  "  asked  he  ;  and  she,  looking  wist- 
fully through  the  church  at  that  grave,  tender  face  look- 
ing down  upon  her,  bowed  her  own  face  again  between 
her  hands,  and,  weeping,  said,  — 

"Oh,  if  he  would  —  if  only  I  could  speak  to  him  !" 

"And  he  is  just  as  truly  here  as  if  you  could  see 
him,  and  he  does  know  and  understand  as  truly  as  if 
you  heard  him  speak,  dear  child  !  He  knows  the 
wound  smarting  so  keenly  just  now,  the  wound  of  find- 
ing your  confidence  misplaced,  the  shame  and  grief 
of  seeing  baseness  where  you  had  fancied  only  tender- 
ness, the  fear  lest  you  yourself  are  responsible  for 
another's  sin  "  — 

"Has  he  told  you  —  did  you  listen?'5  demanded 
Nazareth  half  angrily,  half  in  terror,  as  she  raised  her 
wet  face  and  looked  into  the  gray  still  face  beside  her, 
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over  which  at  her  last  question  passed  a  sudden  gleam, 
quite  gone  before  he  quietly  replied,  — 

"I  should  not  have  listened,  and  Capt.  Franklin 
told  me  very  little.  I  saw  and  felt  the  whole  story.  I 
was  looking  for  something  like  this." 

"  You  knew,  then,  that  —  that  "  — 

"  I  saw  that  you  fancied  you  loved  him ;  I  saw  that 
he  was  the  man  to  repay  your  love  with  a  passion  so 
base  that  you  would  fling  it  from  you  the  moment  you 
appreciated  it ;  I  saw  that  you  were  young  and  inex- 
perienced, and  very  reticent,  and  that  you  would  need 
a  friend  "  — 

"  I  never  had  one  in  my  life  ! '  moaned  Nazareth, 
wringing  her  cold  white  hands  together,  and  turning 
her  colder  and  whiter  face  toward  the  pictured  Christ 
with  a  passion  of  appeal  in  the  great  eyes  such  as  never 
had  shone  there  before. 

Ardrie  looked  at  her ;  and  from  his  heart  went  up  a 
cry  for  help  in  dealing  with  this  hidden  nature,  so 
wounded,  yet  so  loath  to  bring  its  hurt  to  the  physician, 
so  ready  to  shut  out  all  sympathy  and  help,  and  press 
the  arrow  deeper  into  the  flesh,  lest  any  should  see  and 
handle  it. 

"  Never  a  friend  in  your  life,"  repeated  he  slowly. 
"  How  was  that?  ': 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  Nazareth  drearily.  "My 
mother  died  before  I  knew  her.  My  father  was  cold 
and  harsh,  and  seldom  spoke  unless  to  reprove  or  com- 
mand. My  stepmother  did  not  understand  me.  She 
called  me  sullen  and  deceitful,  and  so  perhaps  made 
me  what  she  called  me  —  if  I  am  so." 
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She  paused,  with  a  half-angry  inquiry  in  her  voice ; 
but  Ardrie  only  said,  — 

"And  then  came  this  Franklin." 

"  Oh  !  I  always  knew  him ;  and  he  always  called  me 
his  little  wife,  and  used  to  say,  as  soon  as  he  was  first 
mate  of  a  vessel,  we  would  be  married,  and  he  would 
take  me  away  from  all  the  home  worries." 

"  And  why  did  he  not?  "  asked  Ardrie  gently. 

"  Oh,  it  was  all  a  mistake,  such  a  bitter,  cruel  mis- 
take !  "  cried  Nazareth,  wringing  her  hands  again,  and 
writhing  as  if  in  physical  pain.  "  He  was  away  on  a 
long  voyage,  and  a  man  came  and  wanted  to  marry 
me  ;  and  my  father  wanted  that  he  should,  because  he 
was  rich,  and  his  old  friend ;  and  I  had  never  told  him 
that  I  cared  about  Tom,  and  he  didn't  like  him  because 
he  was  idle  and  a  little  gay ;  and  so  when  I  tried  to 
say  something  about  him,  he  was  angry,  and  sneered 
about  him ;  and  I  didn't  dare  say  any  more,  and  he 
thought  I  had  given  it  all  up.  And  then  I  wrote  to 
Tom,  and  got  no  answer ;  but  after  a  while  my  father, 
one  day,  brought  home  a  letter  to  the  man  he  wanted 
me  to  marry,  from  a  friend  of  his,  and  in  it  he  men- 
tioned that  Tom  Franklin  was  very  devoted  to  a  young 
lady  of  Callao  where  they  were  then  ;  and  it  was  ex- 
pected he  would  marry  her  and  remain  there,  as  he 
had  an  excellent  offer  of  business.  So  then  I  thought 
Tom  had  deceived  me ;  and  I  was  so  afraid  people 
would  know  it,  and  laugh  at  me,  or  that  he  himself 
should  suppose  I  was  pining  for  him,  that  I  was  going 
to  marry  my  father's  friend ;  but  I  really  hated  him, 
loathed  him.  And  just  then  Manoah  came  home  :  he 
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was  my  cousin  j  and  I  always  liked  him,  and  knew  that 
he  liked  me,  —  well,  I  had  let  him  go  away  thinking  I 
would  marry  him  when  he  had  established  himself  in 
a  practice,  —  I  never  told  him  I  would  in  so  many 
words,  you  know,  but  he  thought  so ;  and  when  he 
came  home  I  didn't  like  to  say  I  hadn't  meant  it  all, 
and  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  deal  better  than  the 
old  man  my  father  liked ;  and  so  we  were  married  one 
evening,  and  then  told  my  father  about  it,  and  went 
directly  away.  He  was  angry,  but  he  couldn't  help  it 
then." 

"  Dr.  Sampson  understood  that  you  and  he  were 
engaged,  and  that  your  father  was  trying  to  break  the 
engagement,  and  force  you  into  a  marriage  with  the 
rich  old  man  ? '  asked  Ardrie  quietly,  and  Nazareth 
reluctantly  replied,  — 

"  Yes  —  I  suppose  so." 

"  And  you  told  your  husband  nothing  about  Frank- 
lin?" 

"  No  :  what  was  the  use  ?  It  was  all  over,  and  done 
with." 

"  Was  it  ?  Does  the  event  prove  so  ?  "  Ardrie's  voice 
was  very  gentle,  and  his  eyes  were  averted ;  but  Naz- 
areth's subtle  perceptions  read  beneath  the  surface, 
and  she  angrily  cried,  — 

"You  mean  that  I  deceived  them  all  round,  and 
brought  all  the  trouble  on  myself  by  want  of  cour- 
age." 

"Not  so  much  courage  as  candor,"  interrupted  the 
priest.  "  And  the  most  dangerous  silence  of  all  has 
been  in  the  last  month,  has  it  not?  " 
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"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Nazareth  miserably.  "  How 
could  I  tell  Manoah  without  telling  him  every  thing? >; 

"  And  why  not  tell  every  thing,  my  child  ?  Why  not 
tell  your  husband  just  what  you  have  told  me  to-night? 
I  never  knew  a  man  of  so  sweet  and  grand  a  nature, 
so  sure  to  forgive  an  injury  against  himself  the  moment 
it  was  confessed  in  penitence.  You  never  have  appre- 
ciated your  husband  yet,  Mrs.  Sampson ;  and  perhaps 
this  is  the  very  crisis  that  is  to  show  you  what  a  haven 
of  peace  and  joy  the  Good  Shepherd  has  made  ready 
for  his  wandering  sheep." 

"But  I  don't  love  him  ! "  exclaimed  Nazareth  sharply. 
Ardrie  hesitated,  wondering  how  much  salutary  truth 
she  yet  could  bear,  and  finally,  trusting  to  her  mind 
rather  than  her  heart,  he  said,  — 

"You  have  as  yet  loved  nobody  but  yourself,  and 
you  have  sought  to  please  nobody  but  yourself.  Have 
you  succeeded?'' 

"  No." 

"  I  think  not,  indeed ;  and  yet  you  have  risked  a 
good  deal  in  the  attempt.  Half  the  courage,  half  the 
ingenuity  and  finesse,  differently  applied,  would  have 
brought  you  very  different  results.  It  is  not  too  late 
to  begin :  first,  however,  is  this  man  to  leave  here  at 
once?" 

"  I  suppose  so.  I  told  him  I  never  would  speak  to 
him  or  listen  to  him  again." 

"  And  yet,  when  I  approached,  you  thought  it  was 
he ;  and  you  looked  up  ready  to  resume  the  conversa- 
tion." 

Nazareth  was  silent. 
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" Did  you  ask  him  to  come  here?  "  asked  the  priest, 
more  gently. 

"Yes --that  is"  — 

"  You  let  him  know  that  he  might  come  ?  " 

"  Ye-s.  He  came  home  and  found  me  married,  and 
gone  away,  leaving  no  explanation  for  him ;  and  he 
wrote  asking  the  explanation,  and  saying  he  had  never 
thought  of  any  one  but  me." 

"  Did  you  show  the  letter  to  your  husband  ?  " 

"No." 

"  If  he  had  received  a  similar  one  from  some  former 
love,  would  he  have  kept  it  secret  from  you  ?  " 

"  No  :  he  cannot  keep  a  secret." 

"And  you  scorn  him  for  his  candid  nature.  But 
you  replied  to  the  letter?  " 

"Yes.  I  had  a  right  to  defend  myself  from  the 
charge  of  inconstancy,  for  I  was  not  inconstant." 

"  Constancy  to  the  man  you  repudiated  in  your 
marriage  is  certainly  no  merit.  It  is  the  very  essence 
of  '  honor  rooted  in  dishonor.'  In  the  marriage  ser- 
vice you  distinctly  promise  to  hold  to  your  husband, 
forsaking  all  others,  until  death  do  you  part." 

"We  were  married  by  a  magistrate,"  replied  Nazareth 
with  a  cold  little  smile.  The  priest  looked  at  her  with 
a  look  of  honest  pain  upon  his  face,  not  to  be  mis- 
interpreted by  eyes  as  keen  as  hers.  She  glanced  at 
him,  then  down,  and  a  tinge  of  shame  crept  to  her 
cheek.  The  unwonted  emotion  of  the  last  hour  had 
broken  down  barriers  of  reserve  and  self-complacency 
not  to  be  builded  afresh  in  a  moment ;  and  the  un- 
questionable power  of  Ardrie's  concentrated  and  single- 
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purposed  nature  was  asserting  itself  over  her  narrower 
type  of  character. 

"I  can't  help  it!'  she  burst  out  all  at  once.  "I 
can't  be  like  what  you  mean.  I  know  I  am  reserved, 
and  don't  always  tell  everybody  every  thing,  nor  show 
all  my  feelings,  nor  call  in  all  the  world  to  judge  all 
my  actions,  but  I  was  not  made  that  way ;  and  I  sup- 
pose if  God  made  me  different  from  you  and  Honor, 
and  —  and  others,  he  meant  me  to  be  different"  — 

She  began  to  cry,  little  cold,  dreary  tears,  not  such 
as  spring  from  the  deep  cleft  of  penitence,  and  in  their 
torrent  wash  away  the  soil  that  clogs  their  course,  but 
the  wretched  tears  of  discontent  and  peevishness,  that 
only  irritate  and  harden.  Still  they  were  tears ;  and 
Ardrie  rejoiced  that  any  emotion  should  break  through 
that  wary  self-command.  He  waited  a  moment,  then 
said,  — 

"  He  meant  you  to  be  different  from  me,  and  from 
Miss  Desmond,  and  from  your  husband,  you  say.  Yes, 
it  is  true.  He  means  each  one  of  us  to  live  our  indi- 
vidual life,  and  so  to  live  it  as  to  attain  at  the  last  the 
full  measure  of  our  individual  perfection,  the  ideal 
formed  in  the  Eternal  Mind  of  you  or  of  me  before  we 
were  born  into  this  world ;  but  do  you  mean  to  say, 
my  daughter,  that  you  believe  these  reserves,  amount- 
ing sometimes  to  deceit,  as  you  must  allow,  are  part 
of  your  intended  perfection,  and  that  God  gave  you 
that  temperament  intending  you  to  cultivate  it?" 

He  waited,  but  she  did  not  reply.  The  bitter  little 
tears  had  ceased,  and  she  was  thinking.  He  went 
on,  — 
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"  Your  intellect  is  vivid,  and  your  mind  cultivated  : 
you  are  proud  of  this,  and  commit  the  common  error 
of  considering  this  intellect  as  an  acquisition  or  merit 
of  your  own,  instead  of  seeing  in  it  merely  a  tool 
placed  in  your  hand  by  your  Master  that  with  it  you 
might  work  out  his  will  and  your  own  salvation,  —  by 
which  word  I  mean  happiness.  Thus  far  you  have 
misapplied  this  tool,  and  cut  your  own  fingers  with  it ; 
now  turn  it  to  carving  out  the  answer  to  this  problem : 
What  is  to  be  the  effect  of  my  temporal  life  upon  my 
eternal  ? 

"  Consider  that  your  deepest  reserves,  your  cunning- 
est  subterfuges,  are  not  the  lightest  film  between  your 
purposes  and  the  eye  of  God  :  you  may  cheat  yourself, 
but  not  him. 

"  Consider  that  absolute  justice  is  one  of  his  attri- 
butes, and  that  the  logic  of  events  proves  that  to  sin  is 
to  suffer  j  and  you  may  consider  sin  in  the  abstract  as 
a  departure  from  the  just  balance  of  nature  as  created 
by  God.  A  steam-engine  is  a  justly  balanced  creation 
of  man  ;  it  has  no  animosity  toward  you  :  so  long  as 
you  comply  with  its  law  of  action,  it  works  you  unlim- 
ited good  ;  traverse  the  law  of  its  action  by  seizing  the 
wheel  and  trying  to  turn  it  the  wrong  way,  and  you  are 
crushed  by  the  wheel. 

"  Consider,  again,  that  God  has  laid  down  certain 
definite  laws,  and  that  the  Allseeingness  and  the  abso- 
lute justice  of  which  I  spoke  belong  to  the  Judge  who 
administers  these  laws  :  among  these  laws  he  has  dis- 
tinctly specified  Truth  ;  I  don't  mean  simply  not  telling 
lies  or  bearing  false  witness,  but  the  kind  of  truth  that 
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will  satisfy  that  all-seeing  Eye,  reading  through  looks, 
through  words,  through  thought,  down  into  the  hidden 
springs  of  being.  It  isn't  worth  while  to  try  to  deceive 
such  a  Judge  as  that,  is  it?  In  fact,  the  attempt  to 
deceive  will  only  be  an  added  shame  and  sin.  Then, 
besides  truth,  he  has  laid  down  certain  other  laws, 
reaching  even  the  details  of  a  married  person's  duty  in 
its  more  expanded  sense.  You  will  find  one  in  the 
fifth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew  at  the  twenty-seventh 
verse.  And,  having  considered  all  these  points  with 
the  full  power  of  that  intellect  lent  to  you  by  its  Maker 
for  his  own  purposes,  I  want  you  to  decide  whether 
your  past  and  present  course  is,  I  will  not  say  right, 
but  wise,  rational,  logical ;  and  if  your  mind  answers, 
as  any  rational  mind  must,  then  make  a  resolution  for 
the  future.  If  you  will  let  me  help  you,  I  shall  be  only 
too  glad  to  do  so.  If  you  had  rather  be  alone  with 
God,  I  still  will  pray  for  you.  Only  do  not  let  this 
crisis  pass  without  effect.  Do  not  let  the  hand  of  God 
have  touched  you  and  leave  no  mark.  He  has  spoken, 
is  speaking  :  let  it  not  be-in  vain." 

He  quietly  knelt  down,  and  after  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion she  slipped  to  her  knees  beside  him.  A  few  silent 
moments  passed ;  and  then  rising,  he  said  with  gentle 
authority,  — • 

"  Come,  I  will  take  you  home.  I  do  not  believe 
you  want  to  see  anybody  to-night,  even  Miss  Desmond. 
Can  you  walk  ?  I  will  borrow  the  pony-carriage  if  you 
prefer." 

"  I  will  walk,  only  please  let  me  be  quite  silent  all 
the  way,"  said  Nazareth  in  a  stifled  voice. 
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"Yes,  indeed  !  it  is  better  so ;  "  and  she  noticed  for 
the  first  time  a  weariness  in  his  tones  as  if  "  virtue  had 
gone  out  of  him,"  and  left  him  weak  and  spent. 

It  was  one  of  the  first  unselfish  regrets  that  ever  had 
made  itself  known  in  Nazareth  Sampson's  heart. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

A   NEW   DEPARTURE. 

SEPTEMBER  had  gone,  and  October;  and  chill 
November  had  stripped  the  Desmond  woods  of 
their  golden  and  crimson  glories,  strewing  their  riches 
under  foot,  and  leaving  heaven  visible  through  the  des- 
olate branches.  Honoria  watched  a  stormy  sunset 
from  the  top  of  a  little  hill .  artfully  included  in  the 
carriage-drive  she  had  carried  all  around  her  domain, 
diverging  occasionally  so  as  to  embrace  all  its  principal 
points  of  interest.  She  was  not  driving  this  evening, 
but  indulging  in  one  of  the  lonely  and  rapid  walks  she 
had  lately  affected,  her  only  companion  the  great  Irish 
hound  that  had  been  her  father's,  and  in  his  old  age  was 
her  respected  and  familiar  friend.  As  she  sunk  upon 
the  great  rock,  hollowed,  partly  by  nature,  partly  art, 
into  a  commodious  arm-chair,  he  seated  himself  upon 
the  hem  of  her  dress,  laid  his  head  upon  her  knee, 
and  after  scrutinizing  her  face  for  a  moment  whim- 
pered uneasily,  and  licked  the  hand  that  idly  caressed 
him. 

"  What  is  it,  Mohr?  "  asked  his  mistress,  turning  her 
eyes  from  the  angry  splendor  of  the  sky  to  his  face. 
"  Did  you  think  I  wanted  to  go  there,  and  leave  you, 
old  fellow?  It  would  be  rather  ungrateful,  consider- 
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ing   you   are   my   only   friend  —  would   be   my   only 


mourner.' 


Mohr  did  not  reply,  and  Honoria's  sad  eyes  wan- 
dered back  to  the  western  sky.  Presently  her  lips 
began  to  tremble  lightly,  the  great  tears  gathered  and 
hung  in  her  eyelashes,  and  something  between  a  sob 
and  a  sigh  ended  in  the  whispered  word  "Papa  ! ': 

Then  Mohr  threw  back  his  head  and  howled.  His 
mistress,  thrilled  all  through  with  the  dismal  keen, 
started  to  her  feet,  exclaiming,  — 

"  You're  right,  old  friend  !  Such  moods  are  only  fit 
while  the  grave  stands  open  for  our  loved  or  for  us. 
My  business  is  to  live.  How  well  I  am,  how  strong, 
how  young,  and  likely  to  fill  some  place  on  earth  for 
years  and  years  ! " 

She  straightened  her  noble  figure,  made  a  firm  step 
or  two  upon  the  piney  path,  slowly  raised  and  bent 
her  arm,  and  clenched  her  hand,  exulting  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  untouched  and  almost  perfect  health  and 
strength ;  then  raised  her  face  skyward,  with  a  slow, 
sweet  smile  upon  her  lips. 

"  Health  and  power  and  place  and  riches  and  beauty. 
O  my  God,  how  munificent  thou  art  to  me  !  Shall  I 
not  be  content  to  give  thee  and  thy  work  the  life  thou 
hast  so  crowned  with  thy  bounty?  Shall  I  cast  all 
aside,  and  pine  for  the  one  thing  thou  hast  denied?'1 

And  then,  in  sudden  revulsion,  she  sank  down  upon 
the  rocky  seat,  and  broke  into  a  wild  tempest  of  sobs 
and  tears,  her  face  buried  in  Mohr's  sympathizing 
neck. 

"Why,  isn't  that  Honoria?"  demanded  Clara  Sulli- 
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van  of  Mr.  Ardrie,  whom  she  had  taken  up  to  see  the 
view  from  the  turret  begun  by  Brian  Desmond,  and 
just  completed  by  his  daughter. 

One  of  its  accessories  was  a  powerful  field-glass ; 
and  this  Mrs.  Sullivan  had  politely  handed  to  the 
priest,  while  aiding  her  own  vision  with  a  very  ornate 
but  proportionally  weak  opera-glass.  The  field-glass 
had  never  wavered  from  the  crest  of  the  little  hill,  until 
the  opera-glass  accidentally  swept  the  same  field,  and 
received  a  blurred  shadow  of  the  picture  whose  every 
detail  was  impressed  on  Ardrie's  brain. 

"Why,  yes,  it  is  Honoria,"  replied  Mrs.  Sullivan  to 
her  own  question.  "What  is  she  doing?  Can  you 
see?" 

"Fondling  the  dog  apparently,"  replied  Ardrie  care- 
lessly, as  he  saw  the  passionate  kiss  Mohr's  mistress 
pressed  upon  his  forehead.  "Who  is  that  upon  the 
road?  Can  you  make  out,  Mrs.  Sullivan?" 

"The  doctor,  of  course.  Who  else  would  it  be?" 
tittered  the  widow,  glancing  slyly  into  the  priest's 
face ;  but  something  she  saw  there  made  her  hastily 
add,  — 

"  Not  that  there's  any  harm  in  his  coming,  of  course. 
And,  indeed,  I've  been  thinking  of  late  that  I  would 
ask  him  to  make  Honor  take  his  advice  professionally  ; 
for  I  am  sure  she  needs  something.  She's  losing 
appetite  and  rest  and  good  looks  all  at  once.  You'll 
have  noticed,  maybe,  sir,  how  thin  and  sallow  she's 
getting?" 

"  No,  I  had  not  noticed,"  replied  Mr.  Ardrie  quietly ; 
but  his  lips  turned  white  with  the  physical  pain  con- 
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tracting  his  heart.  Do  you  know  that  feeling,  my 
reader? 

"  Oh,  yes,  it's  true  enough  ! '  replied  Clara,  whose 
keen  eyes  saw  the  sudden  pallor,  and  whose  own  feeble 
heart  stung  with  jealousy  as  she  saw  it  and  guessed  its 
cause.  A  little  demon,  revelling  in  the  jealousy,  offered 
a  tiny  shaft  tipped  with  poison  to  revenge  it ;  and 
Clara  seized  and  thrust  it,  almost  without  volition. 

"  Poor  Honor  !  '  sighed  she.  "  I'm  afraid  she 
never  will  cease  mourning  for  that  miserable  Clai- 
borne." 

"  Claiborne  ! '  ejaculated  Ardrie,  remembering  Eas- 
ter's story,  and  too  deeply  shaken  in  that  moment  of 
surprise  to  resist  listening  to  what  he  recognized  as 
malice,  yet  supposed  to  be  substantial  truth. 

"  Yes  that  is  the  name  of  the  man  she  was  to  marry 
in  Florence.  They  were  bound  up  in  each  other,  you 
know.  And  some  story  of  the  consul's  parted  them  just 
on  the  eve  of  marriage,  —  something  about  his  being 
attentive  to  somebody  else,  I  believe.  And  poor  Honor 
has  her  father's  temper,— a  word  and  a  blow,  and  often 
enough  the  blow  comes  first, --so  she  flung  him  off, 
and  flung  herself  over  here  to  bury  her  grief  and  her 
spite  in  the  woods,  and  bury  me  too ;  not  but  what 
I've  had  an  elegant  time,  Mr.  Ardrie,  thanks  to  your 
kindness,  sir.  But  I  think  now  my  dear  girl  is  getting 
tired  of  it  all,  and  beginning  to  mope  a  little  in  her 
rural  seclusion.  I  shouldn't  so  much  wonder,  do  you 
know,  if  '  boot  and  saddle  '  was  the  order  any  day,  and 
we  were  off  again  to  Italy,  and  nobody  knows  where. 
It  might  be  a  letter  has  come  and  gone  with  Clai- 
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home's  name  inside  or  out.  Stranger  things  have 
happened,  you  know,  sir ;  and  there's  an  old  saying, 
that  the  quarrels  of  lovers  are  the  beginning  of  love." 

"  The  renewal,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  correct  you, 
Mrs.  Sullivan.  It  is  a  hobby  of  mine,  that  all  quotations 
should  be  exact.  The  doctor  is  below.  Shall  we  go 
down  and  join  him?" 

"Yes,  indeed,  sir.     You'll  stay  tea  with  us?" 

"  Thanks.  I  want  to  see  Miss  Desmond  before  I 
go,"  replied  Ardrie,  and  followed  the  daughter  of  ser- 
pent-tempted Eve  down  stairs  so  composedly  that  she 
never  decided  how  much  of  her  story  took  effect,  and 
how  much  was  wasted. 

Dr.  Sampson,  a  little  less  jovial  than  his  wont,  stood 
in  the  lower  hall,  having  looked  through  all  the  open 
doors  of  the  rooms  communicating  with  it,  and  per- 
ceived that  the  house  was  temporarily  deserted.  Mrs. 
Sullivan,  as  was  her  wont,  greeted  him  with  effusion, 
and  pressed  him  to  stay  for  tea. 

"  Well,  no,  thank  you,"  replied  he  absently.  "  I 
don't  like  being  away  from  Nazareth  just  now.  I  am 
a  little  worried  about  her  health  this  last  month  or  two  ; 
and  I  find  she's  apt  to  lose  her  spirits  if  she  is  too 
much  alone.  I  used  to  feel  she  could  amuse  herself 
with  John,  and  he,  poor  boy,  was  only  too  happy 
to  amuse  her ;  but  she  don't  seem  to  care  for  him 
now,  and  rather  clings  to  me  for  society.  It's  quite  a 
change." 

And  the  dear  fellow,  quite  unconscious  of  the  sar- 
casm of  his  last  words,  drummed  absently  upon  the 
banister,  and  stared  out  of  the  open  door. 
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"  I  noticed  she  had  a  cough,  and  looked  very  deli- 
cate, the  last  time  I  was  over  at  your  house,"  said  Mrs. 
Sullivan  sympathizingly. 

"Yes  —  yes,"  replied  the  doctor  drearily.  "Well,  I 
won't  wait,  since  Miss  Honor  is  out.  I  only  wanted 
to  know  if  Mrs.  Halkett  is  going  on  all  right.  She 
promised  to  see  her." 

"  I'm  so  sorry  I  don't  know.  If  only  you  could 
wait  tea,  now,"  said  Clara,  who  was  thoroughly  hospi- 
table. 

"  If  I  might  suggest,  Mrs.  Sullivan,"  said  Mr.  Ardrie, 
who  had  listened  with  extraordinary  interest  to  this 
conversation,  "  it  would  be  an  admirable  plan  for  the 
doctor  to  drive  home,  and  fetch  Mrs.  Sampson  back 
to  tea.  He  will  go  and  come  in  less  than  half  an 
hour.  The  little  variety  would  be  good  for  her ;  and 
I,  for  a  special  reason,  would  like  to  have  you  all 
together  for  an  hour  or  so." 

"  Admirable  !  as  your  ideas  are  sure  to  be,  Mr. 
Ardrie,"  exclaimed  Clara  with  effusion.  And  the  doc- 
tor, in  his  strange  new  condition  of  helplessness  in  face 
of  a  vague  terror,  was  glad  to  follow  anybody's  sug- 
gestion. As  he  drove  away,  the  priest,  with  a  word  to 
his  hostess,  strolled  out  of  the  house  in  the  direction 
of  the  church,  so  that  after  all  Honor  and  Mohr  were 
the  first  to  return  in  obedience  to  the  six-o'clock  warn- 
ing of  the  clock  in  the  new  turret.  The  others  fol- 
lowed almost  immediately ;  and  Honoria  greeted  her 
impromptu  guests  with  all  the  sweet  graciousness  of 
her  wont,  if  something  of  the  old  blitheness  was  want- 
ing. Nazareth,  too,  was  a  little  dull,  and  occasionally 
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abstracted ;  and  her  delicate  beauty  had,  in  the  last 
two  months,  become  so  etherealized  as  to  be  almost 
painful  in  its  effect.  One  longed  for  a  little  more 
material  and  color,  even  at  loss  of  a  little  refinement. 
The  doctor's  merriment  was  fitful ;  Mr.  Ardrie  was 
silent,  and  watchful  of  the  rest ;  only  Clara  Sullivan 
remained  her  own  loquacious  and  chirpy  self. 

Tea  over,  Honoria  inquired,  "  Which  will  best  suit 
the  tone  of  the  present  assembly,  —  out  of  doors  with 
wraps,  and  a  determination  to  make  believe  very  hard 
that  summer  is  not  quite  gone,  or  the  library  with  a 
pretty  little  blaze  upon  the  hearth  ?  " 

"  It  is  easy  to  see  which  you  prefer,  my  dear,"  said 
Clara,  who  herself  preferred  out  of  doors. 

"  And  I  confess  to  the  same  luxurious  choice,"  said 
Nazareth,  drawing  her  Chudda  shawl  about  her  shoul- 
ders. 

"  Yes  :  it's  better  for  you,  my  love,  to  be  within 
doors,"  said  Manoah,  pulling  the  little  shawl  up  in  the 
back,  so  awkwardly  as  to  disturb  his  wife's  coiffure, 
and  to  cause  a  little  movement  of  annoyance  instantly 
suppressed,  but  yet  patent  to  the  watchful  eyes  of  one 
observer. 

"Yes  :  let  us  sit  in  the  library,"  said  he.  "  I  have 
something  to  tell,  and  to  suggest  to  you  all." 

"That  is  nice  —  some  change ?':  asked  Nazareth 
eagerly,  and  then  looked  sorry  to  have  spoken.  The 
candor  she  was  trying  to  cultivate  was  as  yet  so  strange 
a  path  to  her. 

"Yes,  perhaps,"  said  the  priest,  smiling  pleasantly 
upon  her ;  for  these  two  had  drawn  together  wonder- 
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fully  since  that  evening  in  the  church,  and  Nazareth 
felt  the  true  feminine  joy  of  being  fully  comprehended 
by  one  wise  enough  and  good  enough  to  amend  as 
well  as  comprehend. 

The  library  at  the  Desmond  Hundred  was  a  delight- 
ful room,  begun  by  Brian  Desmond  and  his  wife's  chap- 
lain ;  the  former  suggesting  its  grand  proportions  and 
broad  bay,  and  the  latter  the  deep  alcoves,  the  niches 
for  statuary  never  yet  placed  there,  and  the  carved  texts 
above  the  sunken  bookcases  and  over  the  door  and 
fireplace,  where,  between  the  oaken  shelf  and  the  text, 
was  displayed  the  Desmond  escutcheon  with  its  proud 
motto,  "  None  over  me  but  God."  The  shelves  were 
not  yet  half-filled  with  books ;  for  Honoria  was  too 
honest  to  buy  books  she  did  not  care  to  read,  and  she 
was  not  a  reader.  "  It  is  the  library  of  the  future,"  she 
once  said,  rather  sadly.  "My  heir,  whoever  he  may 
be,  can  fill  it  up  to  suit  himself." 

A  fire  was  laid  ready  upon  the  hearth ;  and  the 
doctor,  pulling  out  his  match-case,  kindled  it  as  sim- 
ply as  if  it  had  been  in  his  own  office.  Honor  looked 
at  him  with  a  smile,  but  was  too  innately  hospitable 
to  even  say  that  she  was  glad  to  see  him  so  much  at 
home,  lest  she  should  remind  him  that  he  was  not. 

"Here,  Nazareth,"  said  she,  pushing  up  a  charming 
little  easy-chair,  "you  must  have  this,  it  just  suits  you ; 
and,  Clara,  there  is  your  favorite  chair ;  and  I  will  have 
the  hassock  in  the  chimney-corner  here.  Now,  Mr. 
Ardrie,  we  are  all  ready  for  the  —  what  is  it  ?  A  ser- 
mon, or  a  lecture,  or  a  scolding,  or  a  story?  " 

"  Neither,"  replied  the  priest,  taking  a  letter  from 
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his  breast-pocket,  and  bending  forward  to  catch  the 
light  upon  it ;  for  the  flame,  shooting  up  through  the 
pine  branches  and  twigs  piled  upon  the  more  solid 
fuel,  filled  the  room  with  its  joyous  and  fragrant  radi- 
ance, and  gave  new  meaning  to  both  animate  and 
inanimate  objects. 

"  I  believe,  friends,  —  for  you  are  each  one  to  me  a 
special  and  dear  friend ;  in  fact,  I  have  come  to  feel 
that  you  are  something  more  than  friends,  you  are  my 
home-circle,  and  the  nearest,  perhaps,  to  a  family  that 
I  am  ever  to  know,  —  I  have  never  told  you  any  thing 
about  myself  or  my  natural  belongings ;  and  I  have 
often  found  myself  moved  with  admiration  at  the  deli- 
cacy with  which  you  have  refrained  from  asking  any 
of  those  questions  as  to  my  antecedents  which  seem 
to  weigh  so  heavily  upon  the  minds  of  some  of  my 
other  parishioners." 

The  doctor  laughed  aloud  in  his  old,  hearty  fashion. 

"  I  have  tried  to  remain  ignorant  in  self-defence, 
parson,"  said  he,  slapping  his  knee.  "  For  all  the 
questions  they  didn't  ask  you  were  saved  up  for  me. 
I  wasn't  the  rose,  but  lived  near  the  rose,  eh  ?  And  I 
have  found  great  comfort  in  being  able  to  say, '  I  don't 
know.  It's  none  of  my  business.'  But,  if  you're  going 
to  tell  the  secret,  I  shall  have  to  get  up  a  new  formula." 

"  I'm  not  going  to  tell  the  secret,  doctor,  for  there 
is  no  secret  to  tell ;  and  if  I  have  never  mentioned  the 
details  of  my  life  previous  to  coming  to  Abbeyshrule, 
it  was  because  they  are  so  absolutely  commonplace 
and  prosaic  that  I  could  not  imagine  them  of  impor- 
tance to  any  one  but  myself;  and,  although  I  was  now 
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about  to  relate  them,  I  think  it  such  a  pity  to  deprive 
you  of  your  admirable  reproof  to  inquisitiveness,  that 
unless  some  one  here  particularly  wishes  to  know,  I 
will  not  even  now  mention  the  precise  State .  or  town 
of  my  birth,  the  college  whence  I  graduated,  the  place 
where  I  first  took  pastoral  duty,  or  the  precise  form 
of  ill-health  which  compelled  me  to  resign  that  cure 
about  two  years  ago,  and  begin  a  course  of  desultory 
wanderings,  ending,  or  rather  pausing,  in  this  place. 
One  item  of  family  history  I  am,  however,  about  to 
present,  as  it  is  connected  with  the  scheme  I  wish  to 
propose.  My  father,  after  my  mother's  death,  married 
an  English  lady,  who  also  died  soon  after  the  birth 
of  her  only  child,  a  son ;  and  as  she  left  some  little 
property  secured  to  her  own  children,  my  brother  took 
her  family  name  in  addition  to  his  father's,  and  is  called 
John  Paidmore-Ardrie.  He  is  about  ten  years  younger 
than  myself,  that  is  to  say  thirty-two  or  three  years 
old,  and  greatly  to  his  regret  resembles  the  rugged 
paternal  stock  rather  than  his  beautiful  mother.  He 
has  lived  a  great  deal  abroad,  rather  affecting  the 
society  and  manners  of  his  English  cousins  than  our 
republican  simplicity;  and  he  finally  signalled  this 
preference  by  volunteering  in  the  English  military 
service,  for  the  great  and  glorious  conquest  of  Abys- 


sinia." 


"  Ah,  glorious  indeed  !  "  sighed  Clara  in  perfect  good 
faith  :  "  Britannia  rules  the  sea." 

"  Especially  Ireland,"  retorted  Honor  angrily.  "  Well, 
Mr.  Ardrie?" 

"  Well,  these  glorious  conquests  cost,  as  we  all  know ; 
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and  poor  Paidmore  got  a  spear  through  his  ribs  one 
day,  calculated  to  finish  the  annals  of  his  especial 
glory  in  the  Abyssinia  direction,  but  which,  contrary 
to  all  precedent  and  the  decision  of  surgeons,  failed  to 
do  so.  He  was  sent  home  to  England  with  his  brevet 
as  major  in  the  volunteer  corps  where  he  served,  strug- 
gled on  in  the  delicious  climate  of  that  favored  isle  for 
a  year  or  so,  and  then  was  sent  to  the  Bahamas  —  to 
die,  as  the  doctors  told  him.  Again  his  natural  per- 
versity came  to  the  fore ;  and,  being  sent  to  die,  he 
stayed  to  live,  and  is  now  very  nearly  a  well  man. 
This  letter  is  from  him,  and  urges  very  strongly  that  I 
should  come  to  Nassau  and  pass  this  winter  with  him, 
after  which  he  promises  to  come  North  with  me,  and 
settle  to  what  he  calls  farming,  that  being  the  branch 
of  industry,  which,  after  war,  he  most  delights  in.  He 
describes  Nassau  as  the  crumb  of  Paradise  left  upon 
earth,  and  especially  testifies  to  its  health-giving  and 
invigorating  climate.  It  must  certainly  be  a  most 
charming  spot." 

He  ceased  abruptly,  and,  shading  his  eyes  with  his 
hand,  seemed  to  look  down  at  the  letter  upon  his  knee. 
Actually  he  was  looking  at  Honor,  with  such  eager 
questioning  in  his  eyes  that  they  had  need  to  be  hid 
if  the  secret  of  his  soul  were  to  remain  a  secret.  Seated 
upon  the  hassock  in  the  angle  of  the  fireplace,  her  face 
remained  in  shadow ;  yet  even  so  he  saw  the  color  sink 
away  from  the  surface,  saw  the  one  wild,  beseeching 
glance  flashed  toward  him,  saw  the  teeth  cruelly  set  in 
that  tell-tale  lower  lip,  and  the  expansion  of  the  nostrils 
as  the  savage  throb  of  the  heart  choked  the  breath. 
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He  saw  it  all,  he  read  it  all;  and  again  that  fierce 
pain  clutched  at  his  own  heart,  and  made  him  clench 
his  teeth  in  agony.  Half  a  lifetime  seemed  to  pass 
for  those  two  ;  and  yet  it  was  not  half  a  moment  before 
Nazareth  asked  in  dismay  too  honest  to  need  to  dis- 
guise itself,  — 

"  But  you  are  not  going  to  leave  us,  are  you,  Mr. 
Ardrie?" 

Still  he  watched  that  shadowed  face,  and  saw  the 
question  repeated  in  its  every  line,  although  the  lips 
were  silent.  Turning  toward  the  speaker  he  said,  in 
a  voice  not  quite  itself,  although  his  self-command  was 
wonderful,  — 

"  That  is  just  the  point,  Mrs.  Sampson.  I  do  not 
feel  it  within  my  duty  to  desert  my  charge  here  at 
present,  and  yet  I  confess  that  a  little  change  would 
do  me  good ;  and  I  should  like  to  see  my  brother  after 
six  years  separation.  And  I  am  very  anxious  he  should 
come  home,  and  settle  to  farming,  or  almost  any  thing 
else  that  is  work.  I  think,  too,  that  a  change  would  be 
good  for  all  of  us,  even  our  doctor  here,  who  cannot 
always  be  dispensing  health  to  other  people  without  re- 
enforcing  his  own  stock.  I  propose  therefore,  doctor, 
that  we  take  a  holiday,  and  escort  these  ladies  down  to 
Nassau  :  take  a  week's  recreation  there  ourselves,  and 
leave  them  in  charge  of  my  brother,  who  will  be  de- 
lighted with  the  office  of  chaperon.  Then  about  May- 
day we,  or  one  of  us,  will  go  for  them,  or  Major 
Paidmore  will  fetch  them  home  himself,  and  they  will 
be  ready  to  begin  another  happy  summer  without  suf- 
fering the  tedium  of  winter.  What  do  you  say?  " 
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11 1  say  it  is  an  inspiration,  parson  !  "  exclaimed  the 
doctor.  "  I  have  been  belaboring  my  dull  brain  in 
vain,  to  see  how  I  should  give  my  pale  little  girl  here 
a  change  of  air  for  this  winter,  and  Nassau  of  all  places 
is  the  one  where  I  should  like  to  send  her ;  and  Miss 
Honor  is  the  companion  of  all  others  I  should  like  to 
send  with  her ;  and  for  that  matter,  it  won't  do  a  bit 
of  harm  to  Miss  Honor  herself  to  get  a  change  of  air. 
You're  not  looking  quite  yourself  of  late,  my  lady ;  and 
I  have  had  an  eye  upon  you  in  a  quiet  way  for  some 
time." 

"  And  though  nobody  thinks  my  health  worth  look- 
ing after,"  began  Clara;  but  Ardrie  hastened  to  inter- 
pose, — 

"Although  your  health  is  absolutely  perfect,  Mrs. 
Sullivan,  I  noticed  what  you  said  in  the  turret  about 
your  need  of  a  change  of  scene  ;  and  I  congratulated 
myself  then  upon  one  probable  partisan  of  my 
plan." 

"  You  might  be  sure  of  that  then,  sir,  whatever  plan 
you  saw  fit  to  propose,"  replied  Clara  beamingly. 
"  And  I'm  sure  Honor  will  say  so  too ;  won't  you,  my 
darling?" 

"What  do  you  say,  Nazareth?  "'  demanded  Honor 
by  way  of  reply ;  and  Nazareth's  lighted  eyes  and 
suddenly  alert  form  answered  quicker  than  her  lips,  — 

"  I  should  be  delighted  to  go." 

"  Delighted  to  leave  me,"  was  the  thought  in  the 
doctor's  heart  as  he  turned  his  eyes  upon  her,  —  honest 
eyes  so  full  of  love  and  pain,  honest  heart  so  loyal 
and  unselfish  itself  as  never  to  have  suspected  its 
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trust  misplaced,  and  blaming  only  its  own  deficiencies 
that  its  mighty  devotion  awoke  so  faint  a  response. 

"And  you?"  asked  Ardrie  in  a  low  voice,  as  he 
turned  to  his  nearest  neighbor,  "  all  have  spoken  but 
you." 

"Do  you  wish  me  to  go?"  asked  she,  her  voice 
faint  with  pain,  and  easily  hiding  itself  under  Clara's 
high  utterances. 

"It  was  my  plan  for  you,"  said  he  in  the  same 
tone.  She  said  nothing  more  until  Nazareth  ex- 
claimed, — 

"You  will  go,  won't  you,  Honor?"  and  then  she 
quietly  replied,  "  Oh,  yes  !  I  suppose  so,  if  you  all 
want  to  go." 


THE  DESMOND  HUNDRED. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

NASSAU. 

"  ALL  round  the  coast  the  languid  air  did  swoon, 
Breathing  like  one  that  hath  a  weary  dream. 
Full-faced  above  the  valley  stood  the  moon  ;  .  . 
-  thro'  mountain  clefts  the  dale 
Was  seen  far  inland,  and  the  yellow  down 
Bordered  with  palm,  and  many  a  winding  vale 
And  meadow,  set  with  slender  galingale." 


all  very  pretty,  my  dear,  but  wait  till 
morning,  and  see  the  little  niggers  diving  off 
the  wharf  for  coppers,  —  twenty  foot  deep  if  it's  an 
inch,  and  those  little  imps  strike  the  penny  every  time. 
Not  much  '  weary  dream  '  about  them,  I  tell  you." 

The  doctor  laughed  comfortably,  and  put  his  arm 
around  his  wife's  waist  as  she  lightly  leaned  upon  the 
bulwark,  and  looked  across  the  phosphorescent  waters 
into  which  the  "  City  of  Savannah  "  had  just  dropped 
her  anchor,  at  the  palm-shadowed  and  dew-glittering 
little  city  upon  the  shore.  Nazareth  neither  answered 
nor  turned  her  head,  and  something  in  the  intense 
stillness  with  which  she  seemed  to  surround  herself  as 
a  garment  impressed  Manoah  with  exceeding  discom- 
fort. He  took  away  his  arm,  and  stood  upright, 
walked  once  or  twice  up  and  down  the  deck,  and 
finally  coming  back  to  that  utterly  motionless  figure 
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still  gazing  across  the  water  at  the  shadowy  possi- 
bilities of  the  new  life,  he  said  in  the  tone  of  kindly 
marital  authority  always  safe  for  a  man  who  does  not 
understand  his  wife's  moods,  — 

"Come,  my  dear,  you  mustn't  stay  out  here  any 
longer.  It  is  one  o'clock,  and  every  one  has  turned 
in.  We  sha'n't  land  till  after  sunrise,  the  captain  says, 
and  you  must  have  some  sleep.  Come,  child." 

Still  silently  she  obeyed,  nor  spoke  one  word  good 
nor  bad  until  next  morning,  when,  with  everybody 
else,  she  came  on  deck  dressed  for  the  shore,  and 
found  her  dreamy  lotos-breathing  landscape  trans- 
formed into  a  scene  full  of  life  and  motion ;  its  beauty 
and  vague  promise  remaining,  to  be  sure,  but  overlaid 
with  a  grotesque  and  aggressive  activity,  as  in  a  series 
of  dissolving  views  the  City  of  the  Sphinx  might  linger 
for  a  moment  beneath  the  broad  outline  of  Punch  and 
Judy. 

The  steamer  had  warped  up  to  the  pier ;  and  the 
latter  was  crowded  with  conveyances  of  every  style, 
including  an  ancient  barouche,  the  very  Turveydrop 
of  elegance  in  intention,  with  a  negro  driver  upon  the 
box,  his  silk  hat  crushed  with  many  a  battle,  his  pink 
print  shirt  confined  round  the  throat  with  a  scarlet 
neckerchief,  its  ends  fluttering  defiantly  in  the  breeze, 
and  his  costume  completed  by  a  pair  of  tow  trousers, 
such  items  as  coat,  shoes,  and  stockings  being  super- 
fluous in  this  favored  locality.  The  back  of  the  stately 
barouche,  like  the  driver's  hat,  bore  marks  of  conflict : 
and  through  one  yawning  rent  protruded  the  mouldy 
hay  of  the  cushions,  a  provision  quietly  appropriated 
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by  a  donkey  attached  to  a  rickety  little  wagon,  whose 
driver  already  clamored  at  the  gangway  for  luggage 
to  transport  to  the  hotels.  All  the  coachmen  and 
most  of  the  good-humored,  chaffing  crowd  were  ne- 
groes, beaming  with  the  sun-fed  content  of  a  tropical 
climate,  unlimited  yams  and  bananas,  and  the  least 
necessity  possible  for  clothing  or  any  other  cost-requir- 
ing commodity.  The  boys  promised  by  Dr.  Samp- 
son, who  had  once  before  touched  at  Nassau  en  route 
for  Cuba,  were  already  mustering  in  force  at  the  edge 
of  the  wharf,  their  white  teeth  and  glistening  eyeballs 
lighting  the  sable  cloud  of  legs,  arms,  and  lithe  little 
bodies  wriggling  in  a  dense  mass  for  pre-eminence. 

"  Here  goes  ! '"  shouted  the  doctor,  tossing  a  hand- 
ful of  copper  high  in  the  air.  A  dozen  brown  bodies 
flashed  from  the  wharf  to  the  water,  and  through  the 
wonderfully  clear  element  were  seen  struggling  together 
twenty  feet  below  the  surface  for  the  coin,  which  mostly 
fell  into  the  clutches  of  one  clever  little  rascal,  who 
presently  came  to  the  surface,  grinning  from  ear  to  ear, 
and  shouting,  — 

"  Heah  de  boss  boy  ob  de  crowd,  massa  !     Gib  us 


some  more.' 


"  See  that  poor  little  lame  boy  !  Give  me  some 
money,  Manoah.  Here,  you  ! ' 

And  Nazareth  tossed  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  so  skil- 
fully to  the  little  cripple  that  he  caught  it  in  his  mouth, 
without  the  necessity  of  diving.  The  doctor  was  de- 
lighted, —  a  little  at  the  boy's  activity,  a  great  deal  at 
his  wife's  unwonted  interest  in  the  things  that  amused 
him  He  gave  her  no  more  quarters,  but  allowed  her 
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to  fling  away  nearly  all  the  smaller  coin  in  his  pockets ; 
and  when  she  turned  her  face,  pink  and  pretty  with 
excitement,  upon  him,  exclaiming,  — 

"O  Nonie  !  isn't  it  fun?"  he  felt  that  the  visit  to 
Nassau  was  a  success  if  it  ended  there.  Clara  Sullivan's 
silky  voice  broke  the  spell,  — 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Sampson,  I  am  astonished  !  I  thought 
you  would  be  at  the  other  side  of  the  ship  admiring  this 
wonderful  water.  Have  you  noticed  the  variety  of  tints, 
and  their  brilliancy?  They  say  Bierstadt  undertook  to 
paint  it  once  and  gave  up  in  despair,  saying  there  were 
no  earthly  pigments  that  could  represent  it." 

"  We've  been  admiring  the  water  on  this  side,  Mrs. 
Sullivan,"  replied  the  doctor,  exasperated  at  seeing  the 
constraint  settle  again  upon  Nazareth's  face  and  form. 
"And  if  Bierstadt  were  here,  he  would  have  found  one 
tint  more  to  admire,  or  body-color  you  may  call  it, 
rather  than  a  tint ;  that  little  darky,  for  instance,  just 
creeping  up  the  pile.  Fine  study  of  the  human  form  ! " 

Mrs.  Sullivan,  who  was  not  modest  but  prudish, 
turned  indignantly  away  from  the  poor  little  naked 
mite,  and  Nazareth  pinched  her  husband's  arm,  whis- 
pering,— 

"You  horrid  boy  !     I'm  ashamed  of  you  !  " 

"She  stopped  my  little  girl's  play,  and  deserved 
worse  than  she  got,"  replied  Manoah,  happy  again. 

And  just  behind  them,  Adam  Ardrie's  voice  joyfully 
exclaimed,  — 

"There's  Paidmore  !     How  are  you,  old  fellow  !  " 

The  "old  fellow,"  too  far  off  to  hear  or  reply,  saw 
the  gesture,  and  returned  it  by  taking  off  his  hat,  and 
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bowing  as  profoundly  as  is  permitted  to  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  ;  then,  stepping  upon  a  beam  to  withdraw  his 
feet  from  the  vicinity  of  the  horses'  hoofs,  he  stood 
bareheaded  in  the  morning  sunshine,  watching  the 
tumultuous  efforts  of  the  five  hundred  negroes  who 
were  trying  to  fix  the  shore-end  of  the  gangway  plank, 
and  laughing  the  more,  the  more  their  white  brethren 
at  the  other  end  swore  at  their  clumsiness.  Major 
Paidmore-Ardrie  laughed  too,  and,  looking  up  at  his 
brother,  directed  his  attention,  by  a  careless  gesture 
of  the  hat  in  his  hand,  to  the  scene.  Too  large  and 
too  proud  a  man  to  be  vain  or  self-conscious,  he  could 
not  better  have  given  the  women,  watching  him  so  in- 
tensely, a  favorable  first  photograph  of  himself.  The 
little  effort  necessary  to  preserve  equilibrium  on  the 
narrow  beam  brought  into  play  the  muscles  of  a  mag- 
nificent figure,  straightened  by  soldierly  drill,  and 
developed  by  a  soldier's  activities  and  hardships  of 
actual  service.  The  poise  of  the  head,  partly  owing  to 
this  same  drill,  partly  to  a  haughty  and  fearless  temper, 
was  a  little  too  royal  for  a  private  gentleman,  and  suited 
well  with  the  severe  lines  of  the  brow,  and  straight, 
strong  nose.  The  eyes,  steel-gray  in  color,  long  and 
narrow  in  shape,  were  commonly  half  closed,  giving 
a  supercilious  effect  to  the  face,  quite  removed  when 
as  now  they  were  opened  wide,  and  flashed  with  good- 
humored  fun,  accenting,  as  eyes  so  wonderfully  can, 
the  brilliancy  of  the  smile,  which  was  one  of  Paid- 
more's  chief  physical  attractions.  The  mouth  in  repose 
was  handsome,  and,  although  somewhat  stern,  suggested 
in  some  vague  way  that  its  owner  might  eat  of  the  fat 
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and  drink  of  the  sweets  of  life  with  appreciation.  The 
square,  strong  chin  was  cleanly  shaved,  and  the  heavy 
mustache  trained  well  away  from  the  lips,  and  droop- 
ing across  the  jaw.  A  handsome  hand,  not  too  small 
or  white,  and  aristocratic  feet,  completed  this  figure, 
which  Honoria  contemplated  eagerly  for  some  mo- 
ments, and  then  softly  said  to  her  companion,  — 

"  He  looks  like  you,  but  not  so  good." 

"  Like  me  ! '  exclaimed  Ardrie  almost  bitterly. 
"  How  can  you  say  so  ?  Even  leaving  out  the  ten 
years  difference,  I  never  was  so  debonair  a  gentleman 
as  that,  and  now  —  God  bless  him,  dear  fellow  !  " 

"  Not  so  debonair,  perhaps,  and  not  so  convention- 
ally good-looking,"  said  Honor,  sticking  to  her  point 
as  women  love  to  do.  "  But  your  face  shows  the  traces 
of  a  higher  conflict  than  his." 

"  You  consider  the  powers  of  Satan  mightier  adver- 
saries than  the  subjects  of  King  Theodore,  then?" 
asked  Ardrie,  with  the  sad  smile  habitual  to  him  in 
these  days. 

"  Yes ;  and  I  do  not  believe  the  major  has  ever 
conquered  them." 

"  Perhaps  they  have  not  assailed  him,"  said  his 
brother,  gazing  in  affectionate  scrutiny  at  the  face 
turned  squarely  toward  them  in  the  morning  sunlight, 
as  if  inviting  scrutiny. 

"  I  don't  care  for  men  who  have  never  conquered 
the  biggest  foes  men  can  encounter,"  said  Honoria 
captiously. 

"  Then  you  do  not  care  for  me ;  for  in  all  these 
years  of  battle  I  am  not  yet  the  master  of  even  the 
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feeblest  soldier  of  Satan,"  exclaimed  Ardrie  with  rare 
impulsiveness ;  and  Honor  replied  as  hastily,  — 

"But  I  do  care  for  you,  so  much  that"  — 

"  Come,  Honoria  !  The  gangway  is  fixed  at  last ! ' 
cried  Clara,  hastening  toward  them ;  and  Honoria 
gladly  turned  away,  although  not  before  Ardrie  had 
seen  the  glory  of  color  that  made  her  face  brighter 
than  the  sunrise.  His  own  grew  gray  and  pinched, 
and  another  ten  years  seemed  to  stand  between  him 
and  the  stately  figure  awaiting  him  at  the  other  end 
of  the  plank. 

"So  glad  to  get  you  by  the  fist  at  last,  old  man  ! " 
exclaimed  the  major,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word. 
"  But  you're  not  looking  well,  Adam  !  What's  the 
matter?" 

"Nothing,  —  a  little  travel- worn  perhaps;  but  I'm 
all  right.  Let  me  present  you  to  my  friends.  Mrs. 
Sullivan,  Mrs.  Sampson,  Miss  Desmond,  allow  me 
to  present  my  brother,  Major  Paidmore- Ardrie ;  Dr. 
Sampson,  who  is  depending  on  you  to  show  him  the 
barracks  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  major." 

"Delighted,  I'm  sure,"  murmured  the  major,  who 
had  simply  bowed  to  the  ladies,  but  bestowed  an 
English  grip  upon  the  honest  hand  Manoah  extended 
with  a  smile.  In  fact,  the  major  was  a  little  English 
in  all  his  ways,  —  a  fact  militating  for  him  with  some 
of  the  party,  and  against  him  with  others ;  Nazareth 
presently  replying  to  Honor's  assertion  that  she  was 
hungry,  — 

"  Quite  so.  Hope  they'll  look  sharp  with  break- 
fast, I'm  suah." 
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The  mimicry  was  admirable,  and  Nazareth's  face 
so  grave,  that  Honoria,  whose  nerves  were  unusually 
excited,  burst  into  uncontrollable  laughter,  suddenly 
checked,  however,  by  Major  Paidmore's  turning  round, 
with  a  perfectly  good-natured  smile,  to  say,  — 

"  Oh !    I    guess    it    will     be    ready,    Mrs.    Samp- 


son.' 


Nazareth,  intensely  mortified,  blushed  painfully,  and 
attempted  no  reply  ;  but  Honoria  frankly  exclaimed, — 

"  Don't  remind  us  that  we  are  Yankees,  Major  Paid- 
more-Ardrie  !  Here  in  an  English  colony,  we  would, 
like  you,  adapt  ourselves  to  the  manners  of  our  cous- 


ins." 


"  That  is  the  philosophy  of  a  cosmopolitan  like  my- 
self," said  the  major,  falling  back  so  as  to  walk  beside 
the  ladies,  and  looking  more  attentively  at  Honor  than 
he  yet  had  done.  She  covered  the  lingering  awkward- 
ness with  a  laugh,  and  exclaimed,  — 

"  Then  I  have  a  right  to  it ;  for  no  one  can  be  more 
cosmopolitan  than  I.  My  father  was  Irish,  my  mother 
Spanish;  I  was  born  in  New  England,  educated  all 
over  Europe,  and  am  now  a  resident  of  Nassau,  which 
is,  I  suppose,  like  all  colonies,  more  national  than  its 
mother  country." 

"Yes,  we  are  pretty  well  English  here,"  said  the 
Major,  with  a  smile  of  good-natured  sarcasm.  "  Wait 
until  you  are  presented  at  Government  House,  and 
if  it  does  not  bring  the  Court  of  St.  James  and  Buck- 
ingham Palace  to  mind,  why  it's  not  my  fault.  Now 
shall  I  put  you  into  this  barouche,  and  join  you  in  a 
moment?  Adam,  I  suppose  you  and  the  doctor  have 
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some  checks  :  here  is  a  fellow  to  confide  them  to. 
Toussey  !  here  ! ' 

A  white-haired  and  white-toothed  negro  sidled  up, 
hat  in  hand,  and  the  major  gravely  presented 
him,  — 

"  General  Toussaint  1'Ouverture,  gentlemen,  com- 
monly called  Toussey.  He  is  the  trustiest  fellow  on 
the  island,  and  knows  every  thing,  from  the  name  of 
the  native  African  princess  to  the  best  spot  to  dive  for 
coral.  He  is  at  the  porch  of  the  hotel  every  morn- 
ing after  breakfast,  ready  for  orders,  and  never  over- 
charges anybody  who  knows  how  much  they  ought  to 
pay." 

The  doctor  laughed  vociferously,  Toussey  quite  as 
heartily,  and  Ardrie  smiled  a  little,  but  gazed  at  the 
negro  with  more  interest  than  amusement. 

"  There  are  thousands  of  them  here,  are  there 
not?';  asked  he,  as  Toussey  took  the  checks,  clapped 
his  rim  of  a  straw  hat  upon  his  head,  and  moved 
away. 

"  Thousands  ! '  echoed  his  brother  in  a  tone  of 
good-humored  contempt.  "  Tens  of  thousands,  for 
any  thing  I  know.  They  swarm  just  like  ants ;  and 
I  should  as  soon  think  of  taking  census  of  one  as 
the  other." 

"  And  each  one  with  a  soul,"  added  the  priest 
quietly.  The  soldier  glanced  at  him,  a  little  in  aston- 
ishment, a  little  in  impatience,  and  answered  care- 
lessly, — 

"  Faith,  I  don't  know  about  that.  I  have  my 
doubts,  do  you  know.  There  was  a  fellow  in  Algiers 
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had  a  tame  monkey  that  he  had  trained  as  a  valet ; 
and,  upon  my  word,  I  don't  see"  — 

"Don't  talk  rubbish,  Ped,"  interrupted  the  elder, 
reverting  to  the  childish  name,  at  whose  sound  the 
junior  thrust  his  hand  through  his  brother's  arm,  say- 
ing,— 

"All  right,  old  .man.  Reminds  me  of  the  time 
you  used  to  thrash  good  manners  into  me." 

"  And  you  used  to  bid  me  beware  of  the  day  when 
you  should  be  strong  enough  to  lick  me,"  replied 
Ardrie.  The  younger  turned,  and  looked  at  him, 
measuring  with  his  eye  the  figure  formed  for  activity 
and  strength,  but  bowed  by  weary  hours  of  study, 
and  showing  at  every  turn  that  the  brain  had  monop- 
olized the  power  stolen  from  the  muscles. 

"  Shouldn't  wonder  if  that  day  had  arrived,  Mas- 
ter Adam,"  said  the  major  complacently.  "You're 
awfully  out  of  condition,  do  you  know." 

"Yes,  —  every  way,"  replied  the  elder,  a  sudden 
gloom  crossing  his  brow,  which  his  brother  inter- 
preted as  mortification  at  physical  inferiority ;  and 
clapping  him  heartily  upon  the  shoulder,  cried,  — 

"  Never  mind,  old  man  :  we'll  get  on  the  gloves, 
some  day,  and  have  a  bout  at  the  manly  art.  Then, 
there's  rowing,  and  riding,  and  walking;  and  I've  a 
capital  pair  of  dumb-bells  in  my  room.  By  the  way, 
I've  secured  you  a  very  fair  bachelor  den  opening 
into  mine,  and  some  good  rooms  for  the  ladies  on 
the  first  floor." 

"That's  right.  You  have  been  told,  I  suppose,  Mrs. 
Sampson,  that  the  monstrous  pink  barrack  on  the  hill 
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there  is  the  Victoria  Hotel,  your  home  for  the  pres- 
ent." 

"  Yes.  It  looks  more  comfortable  than  pictur- 
esque," said  Nazareth,  while  Honor  shot  a  quick 
glance  of  inquiry  from  under  her  long  lashes  at  Ardrie. 
He  had  neither  looked  at  nor  spoken  to  her  since 
those  involuntary  words  upon  the  steamer.  Did  he 
mean  to  continue  the  subject?  or  was  he  suffering  from 
the  recoil  of  a  too  hasty  advance  ?  She  could  not  tell. 
He  looked  precisely  as  usual,  and  his  voice  had  all  its 
sonorous  steadiness  ;  and  yet  —  Miss  Desmond  set  her 
beautiful  teeth  so  firmly  together  that  it  was  fortunate 
for  them  to  be  as  strong  as  they  were  beautiful,  and 
behind  them  silently  exclaimed,  — 

"  Idiot  that  you  are,  Nora  Desmond  !  what  matter 
whether  he  cares  or  not  ?  Don't  be  a  fool  if  you  can 
help  it." 

The  drive  up  Parliament  Street  was  short,  steep, 
and  glary ;  one  peculiarity  of  Nassau  being  the  shim- 
mering whiteness  of  its  admirable  roads,  and  another 
the  brilliancy  of  its  sunshine,  the  two  combining  to 
suggest  colored  glasses  for  those  who  will  sacrifice 
comeliness  to  comfort.  The  pink  hotel  stands  within 
extensive  grounds,  where  a  banyan-tree,  bananas  and 
palms,  cacti,  and  various  other  tropical  growths,  pre- 
sent a  sort  of  aesthetic  menu  of  the  feast  prepared  for 
hungry  Northern  eyes,  noses,  and  mouths.  A  deep 
porte-cochere  is  furnished  with  benches  and  chairs  ;  and 
upon  these  are  always  to  be  found,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  again  after  sunset,  or  on  the  arrival  of  a 
steamboat,  groups  of  spectators  watching  with  the  Ian- 
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guid  curiosity  of  invalid  idlers  the  life  enacted  before 
them ;  now  by  negro  peddlers  of  shells,  coral,  marine 
curiosities,  flowers,  trinkets  of  tortoise-shell,  bouquets 
of  fish-scales,  laces,  embroideries,  fruit,  sweets,  and  a 
nameless  variety  of  other  indigenous  wares ;  and  now 
by  travellers  arriving  like  these  friends  of  ours,  and 
presenting  to  the  blase  Victorian  endless  topics  of  con- 
versation, embracing  their  looks,  manners,  luggage, 
clothes,  and  habitat.  Among  these  spectators  circu- 
lated on  this  occasion  the  porters  and  other  servants 
of  the  establishment,  all  negroes,  and  overlooked  by 
pallid  Northern  clerks ;  the  management  of  the  house, 
as  it  is  peculiarly  difficult,  having  by  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  fallen  into  American  hands,  thus  justifying  the 
popular  indorsement  in  the  Northern  States :  "  He 
knows  enough  to  keep  a  hotel." 

The  rooms  secured  by  Major  Paidmore  proved  in 
every  way  satisfactory,  commanding  views  of  the  har- 
bor, the  tree-embowered  town,  and  the  forts  guarding 
it  at  either  extremity,  formidable  once  perhaps,  but 
harmless  now. 

The  air  was  delicious,  cool  and  exhilarating,  yet  full 
of  that  seductive  sweetness  peculiar  to  the  tropics ;  an 
air  without  an  experience  of  which  no  Northern  mind 
can  grasp  the  interpretation  of  dolce  far  niente  ;  an  air 
in  which  and  by  which  it  is  good  to  live,  watching  the 
apple  fall,  and  never  caring  to  inquire  why  it  should  fall 
down  instead  of  up ;  an  air  wherein  tired  brains  may 
take  their  ease,  free  from  the  agony  of  striving  to  grasp 
and  hold  the  movement  of  a  life  too  restless  to  be  real, 
tired  nerves  relax,  tired  hearts  remember  that  He  who 
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has  so  cared  for  the  lilies  and  the  sparrows  has  not 
forgotten  them. 

"I  am  so  glad  I  came  here,"  said  Nazareth,  her 
head  drooping  upon  her  husband's  shoulder,  as  they 
stood  at  the  open  window,  looking  at  and  breathing  in 
the  new  life. 

"Yes,  dear,"  said  he  ;  and  then  with  the  touch  of  sad- 
ness in  his  voice  that  had  grown  there  of  late,  although 
his  wife  noticed  it  now  for  the  first  time,  "  I  am  sure  it 
will  do  you  good,  and  you  won't  have  your  stupid  old 
man  to  worry  you.  You  will  be  happier  than  you 
have  been  at  Abbeyshrule." 

She  tried  to  speak,  but  what  could  she  say  ?  It  was 
true  enough  that  she  had  secretly  counted  much  upon 
the  separation  from  her  husband,  and  her  new  habit 
of  absolute  truth  would  not  allow  her  to  deny  it ;  and 
yet  she  was  honestly  grieved  that  Manoah  should  sup- 
pose this  truth  to  be  truth,  and  her  own  self-condem- 
nation gave  his  opinion  of  her  a  higher  value  in  her 
eyes.  She  would  have  given  much  to  be  able  to  deny 
the  gentle  accusation  of  his  words,  and  felt  guilty  that 
she  could  not ;  so  she  was  very  still  for  a  moment,  and 
then  turning  her  face  in  upon  his  breast  she  began 
to  cry  softly,  but  with  exceeding  bitterness  of  spirit. 
Perhaps  Manoah  felt  something  of  the  truth,  although 
it  was  not  in  him  to  think  it  out,  but  he  comforted  her 
without  words  ;  for  as  his  big  hand  smoothed  the  nes- 
tling head,  its  touch  seemed  to  tell  of  a  love  so  vast, 
so  patient,  so  true,  that  in  the  end  it  must  prevail,  and 
absorb  into  itself  all  lesser  emotions,  all  pettiness,  and 
miserable  discontent,  and  distrustful  secrecies. 
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No  more  was  said  on  either  side;  but  when  a  little 
later  they  were  disturbed  by  the  summons  to  breakfast, 
Nazareth  raised  her  face  with  a  tremulous  smile,  and 
for  the  first  time  offered  her  husband  a  kiss.  The 
first  time ;  and  Manoah  knew  it,  and  did  not  say  so. 
Truly,  he  also  was  learning  the  tender  polity  of  wedded 
life. 

"  Come,  friends  ! "  cried  Honoria  blithely,  in  the 
corridor,  "we  all  are  starving,  and  they  tell  us  that 
the  oranges  are  delicious." 

They  were ;  and  so  were  the  other  fruits  and  flowers 
heaping  the  table,  and  presenting  an  aesthetic  feast  for 
the  finer  senses,  before  the  arrival  of  the  grosser  ali- 
ment demanded  by  the  working  members  of  the  body. 
The  hall  too,  with  its  great  bay-window  outside  which 
one  caught  glimpses  of  tropical  foliage  and  flowers, 
while  the  cool,  sweet  air  crept  in  through  jalousies  at 
either  side  the  room,  leaving  the  glare  outside,  was 
a  delightful  exchange  from  the  cabin  of  the  steamboat 
where  Nazareth  and  Clara  had  almost  starved,  —  only 
Honor  with  her  perfect  organization,  and  merry  con- 
tempt of  inconvenience,  being  able  to  remain  at  the 
table  long  enough  to  finish  a  meal ;  and  even  she  was 
fain  to  confess  that  this  breakfast  was  the  first  really 
satisfactory  meal  she  had  partaken  since  leaving  home. 
As  for  the  doctor,  he  honestly  did  not  care ;  and  as 
for  Mr.  Arclrie,  he  was  more  afraid  of  luxury  than 
troubled  by  discomfort.  For  the  major,  he  was  a 
refined  epicure,  too  refined  to  confess  the  epicurism 
either  by  word  or  act ;  and  really,  civilization  has  pro- 
duced few  higher  results  upon  human  nature  than  to 
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make  a  hungry  man  appear  calmly  indifferent  to  his 
favorite  dish,  or  a  dainty  eater  to  appear  contented  with 
repugnant  food.  Had  this  breakfast,  instead  of  follow- 
ing its  delicate  and  varied  menu,  been  such  as  would  be 
served  in  a  Western  tavern,  Paidmore  would  have  eaten, 
or  tried  to  eat  it,  without  comment,  but  great  inward 
rebelliousness ;  Ardrie  would  eagerly  have  welcomed 
the  opportunity  of  subduing  the  flesh  to  the  spirit ; 
and  Sampson  with  his  magnificent  appetite  would  have 
eaten  and  relished  whatever  was  set  before  him. 

"Just  four  more  places  at  this  table,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Sullivan,  as  breakfast  was  nearly  ended.  "Who  will 
our  neighbors  be,  I'm  wondering?  ' 

"  Lady  Hopkins  of  Birmingham,  England,  Miss 
Hopkins,  Miss  Bessie  Hopkins,  and  Miss  Vane  their 
governess,"  replied  Major  Paidmore  promptly,  and 
with  a  very  slight  twist  of  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 

"  Ah,  indeed  !  "  replied  Mrs.  Sullivan  complacently. 
"The  nobility  honor  us  with  their  society,  then." 

"  Sir  Thomas  Hopkins  was  a  worthy  tradesman,  or 
perhaps  merchant,  of  Birmingham,  knighted  by  a  grate- 
ful sovereign  for  delivering  an  address  of  some  sort  on 
some  occasion,  —  both  of  which  I  have  forgotten," 
replied  the  major,  carefully  selecting  the  few  finest 
grapes  from  the  bunch  upon  his  plate.  "  I  didn't 
know  that  I  was  honored  by  eating  at  the  same  table 
with  his  widow,  daughters,  and  governess ;  but  if  you 
say  so,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  it  is  so.  Here  they  come,  at 
any  rate.  Good-morning." 

He  bowed,  as  he  spoke,  to  a  buxom  and  rubicund 
lady  of  something  more  than  forty,  who  was  seating 
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herself  opposite  him  with  glances  of  open  curiosity  at 
the  new-comers.  Her  eldest  daughter,  seated  next, 
was  a  slighter,  fairer,  younger  reproduction  of  mamma ; 
Miss  Bessie  was  a  weedy  girl  of  fifteen ;  and  Lilian 
Vane,  modestly  walking  behind  everybody,  was  the 
ideal  English  girl  of  eighteen,  with  a  wild-rose  com- 
plexion, golden  hair  simply  knotted  in  a  great  coil 
forever  slipping  down  by  its  own  silky  weight,  a  baby 
mouth,  and  great  innocent  blue  eyes.  Her  figure, 
slight  as  yet,  showed  promise  of  stately  development ; 
and  her  hands,  although  white  and  shapely,  were  large, 
as  were  also  her  feet.  Her  voice  was  pleasant,  but 
lacked  modulation ;  and  her  manner  was  charmingly 
maidenly  and  discreet. 

Honor  glanced  at  her  twice  or  thrice,  and  deter- 
mined to  know  her;  she,  shyly  meeting  the  glance, 
wondered  if  she  ever  might  come  to  know  so  beautiful 
and  stately  a  lady. 

"You  must  present  your  friends,  major,"  said  Lady 
Hopkins,  later  in  the  day.  "  Re'ly,  do  you  know,  I 
quite  fancy  them  :  the  dark-haired  young  lady  is  very 


nice." 


"  Miss  Desmond,  you  mean.  I  will  mention  to  her 
and  the  other  ladies  your  wish  for  an  introduction,  and 
dare  say  they'll  be  most  happy,"  replied  Paidmore. 
And  Lady  Hopkins,  who  accepted  the  cool  imperti- 
nence of  his  manner  toward  her  as  fine  breeding, 
waited  patiently  for  the  promised  honor,  and  in  due 
time  received  it. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

LADY   HOPKINS'S  GOVERNESS. 

THE  two  weeks  of  Dr.  Sampson's  and  Mr.  Ardrie's 
stay  were  spent,  as  befits  holiday  time,  in  busy 
idleness,  and  in  sipping  at  the  various  pleasures  which 
those  who  remained  would  enjoy  in  detail  later  on. 
Honoria  in  especial  was  always  contriving  that  the 
whole  party  should  go,  if  only  for  a  few  hours,  to  every 
point  of  interest  mentioned,  even  organizing  a  cruise 
to  the  out-islands,  regardless  of  the  fatigue,  discomfort, 
and  deprivation  involved ;  simply  explaining  her  per- 
sistence to  Ardrie  by  saying,  — 

"  I  know  you  will  wish,  when  you  think  over  Nassau, 
that  you  had  seen  what  the  mission  priests  are  doing 
on  those  islands ;  and  I  want  to  have  the  same  memo- 
ries that  you  do,  so  that  we  can  talk  it  all  over  in  the 
long,  quiet  days  at  Abbeyshrule.  It  is  always  so  nice 
to  say,  Do  you  remember?  " 

"  Especially  when  the  memories  are  so  pleasant  as 
those  we  are  garnering  now,"  said  Ardrie  glancing  at 
her,  and  then  turning  abruptly  away. 

So  they  all  went  to  Fort  Charlotte,  and  investigated 
the  catacombs  beneath,  listening  with  more  or  less 
faith  to  the  stories  as  to  their  purpose  and  traditions 
told  by  the  sable  custodian,  and  especially  lingering 
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about  the  rude  masonry  concealing,  as  he  averred,  a 
tunnel  leading  all  the  way  to  Government  House,  —  a 
distance  of  two  miles  or  so,  —  and  intended,  for  the 
escape  of  the  crown  official  in  case  of  an  insurrection, 
or  an  attack  of  filibusteros  of  any  nationality.  The 
catacombs,  the  tunnel,  and  the  custodian  were  all 
interesting  in  their  way ;  but  Dr.  Sampson  always  in- 
sisted that  the  best  thing  at  Fort  Charlotte  was  a  very 
big  Brahma  hen  sunning  herself  upon  a  pile  of  rusty 
cannon-balls,  which,  he  declared,  she  mistook  for  eggs, 
and  was  trying  to  hatch. 

Nazareth  smiled  very  faintly  at  this  jest,  but  was  im- 
mensely interested,  on  the  drive  home,  in  a  jungle  of 
Manilla  hemp  planted  long  ago  by  some  enterprising 
settler  who  hoped  to  make  cordage  one  of  the  indus- 
tries of  the  island,  as  it  is,  in  the  way  of  boat-rigging 
and  ship-supplies,  one  of  its  necessities.  His  experi- 
ment failed,  but  the  graceful  foliage  of  the  hemp  in  its 
now  lawless  growth  is  an  added  beauty  of  the  Nassau 
flora. 

"  They  might  make  hasheesh  from  it,  instead  of 
ropes,"  suggested  Paidmore.  "A  much  pleasanter 
means  of  death,  and  more  appropriate  to  the  climate." 

"  This  isn't  the  species  of  hemp  that  the  hasheesh  is 
made  from,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Manoah  literally; 
"  and  they  don't  hang  anybody  here,  I'm  told." 

"  Yet  there  are  always  persons  who  will  hang  them- 
selves if  you  give  them  rope  enough,"  replied  the 
major  with  his  slight  sarcastic  smile ;  and  Manoah 
silently  wondered  why  Nazareth  looked  so  vexed,  and 
why  she  presently  turned  to  him  with  some  trifling 
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affectionate  remark,  and  smiled  so  gently  as  she  made 
it. 

Another  day  the  six  friends  drove  to  the  fort  at  the 
other  extremity  of  the  little  city,  manned  at  present  by 
an  aged  negro  woman  who  serves  hot  coffee  to  visitors, 
and  affords  facilities  for  bathing  upon  the  lovely  little 
silver-sanded  beach  beside  the  ruined  fort.  On  this 
road  also  lies  a  vegetable  curiosity  in  shape  of  an  aged 
banyan-tree,  its  many  trunks  giving  the  effect  of  a  little 
grove  of  trees,  and  once  affording  shelter,  as  tradition 
says,  to  cruel  Blackbeard  the  pirate,  his  wives  and 
children. 

"  Well,  it  is  a  comfort  to  find  something  interesting, 
at  which  the  doctor  and  Major  Paidmore-Ardrie  don't 
laugh  or  sneer,"  remarked  Mrs.  Sullivan  as  the  driver 
related  this  bit  of  history. 

"  Oh  !  it's  all  true  :  I  read  it  in  print,  I  assure  you, 
Mrs.  Sullivan,"  said  the  major;  and  the  doctor  with  an 
affected  shudder  added,  "And  I  wouldn't  for  the 
world  laugh  at  Blackbeard  :  I  shouldn't  dare  to.  Why, 
his  ghost  walks  every  night,  Mrs.  Sullivan.  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  you  saw  him  to-night,  just  about  one  o'clock. 
Shall  I  rap  on  your  door,  and  inquire  at  that  hour?  I 
am  going  up  to  the  cupola  to  look  at  the  Southern 
Cross  at  two,  and  I'll  make  it  an  hour  earlier  to  oblige 
you." 

"  Oh  !  then,  doctor,  will  you  never  be  done  jok- 
ing?" cried  Mrs.  Sullivan  good-humoredly ;  and 
Honor  asked,  — 

"Is  the  Southern  Cross  really  visible  at  two  o'clock? 
Let  us  all  go  up  and  look  at  it." 
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Everybody  agreed  ;  but  nobody  waked  except  Naz- 
areth, who  thought  it  a  pity  to  disturb  the  doctor's 
profound  slumber,  and  Clara,  who  was  too  afraid  of 
Blackbeard's  ghost  to  get  out  of  bed  :  so  the  Southern 
Cross  rose  and  set  unseen  for  that  night  at  least. 

Another  very  favorite  recreation,  especially  with 
Honor,  was  boating,  whether  sailing  joyously  before  a 
fresh  breeze,  —  the  stanch  little  boat  careening  until 
Clara  screamed,  and  Nazareth  silently  clung  to  her 
husband,  —  or  rowing  placidly  across  the  marvellously 
colored  waters  of  the  bay  to  the  coral-grounds  or  the 
sponge-reefs  ;  arrived  here,  Toussey,  always  their  pilot 
on  these  occasions,  would  produce  his  water-glass,  a 
square  funnel  a  foot  or  so  in  length,  with  a  pane  of  com- 
mon window-glass  at  the  bottom,  and,  thrusting  it  down 
beside  the  boat  so  that  it  penetrated  below  the  slight 
surface-disturbance  of  the  water,  held  it  while  one 
after  another  gazed  through  it  at  the  wonders  of  the 
ocean  -bed  shown  in  its  minutest  details  through  the 
placid  medium  of  a  sea  clearer  than  that  of  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  A  small  boy,  clad  in  the  minimum 
of  raiment,  squatted  in  the  bows  of  the  boat  on  these 
occasions  ;  and  if  the  water-glass  showed  an  uncom- 
monly fine  bit  of  coral,  or  sponge,  or  shell,  or  waving 
sea-growth  marvellous  in  its  beauty,  this  sea-urchin 
dived  for  it  with  as  little  ceremony  as  a  land-urchin 
would  pick  up  a  pebble,  and  in  less  than  a  moment 
placed  it  in  the  hand  of  its  coveter,  who  usually  felt,  if 
not  said,  that  it  had  looked  far  more  beautiful  in  its 
own  element  than  in  a  foreign  one. 

Sometimes  the  boat  landed  her  passengers  upon  the 
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dreary  spit  of  land  protecting  the  harbor,  euphoni- 
ously named  Hog  Island,  where  they  picked  up  peb- 
bles, cut  themselves  with  the  sword-grass,  and  visited 
the  light-house ;  sometimes  they  softly  sailed  far  out 
into  the  west,  and  with  their  prow  pointing  like  a 
weather-vane  full  in  the  wind's  eye  rocked  dreamily 
upon  the  dreamy  waters  until  the  sun  went  down, 
and  his  parting  benediction  made  a  glory  of  the  sea. 

Again  they  drove  to  pretty  Lake  Killarney,  and  saw 
the  pine-apple  plantations,  and  visited  the  caves ;  or  . 
walked  their  horses  through  Blacktown,  the  negro  set- 
tlement, built,  as  travellers  say,  in  exact  imitation  of  an 
African  village,  with  its  rows  of  low-roofed  thatched 
huts,  each  surrounded  by  the  banana,  alligator  pear, 
sugar-cane,  and  maize,  which,  with  yams,  form  the 
staple  of  the  negroes'  food,  and  its  swarms  of  scantly- 
clad  children,  and  old,  old  people,  the  able-bodied  men 
and  some  of  the  women  finding  work  in  the  neighboring 
town,  especially  in  summer.  In  the  very  heart  of  this 
district  Mr.  Ardrie  pointed  out  on  their  first  visit  a 
large  and  well-built  church,  the  last  one  erected  by  the 
English  Government  before  the  disestablishment  of 
the  colony,  and  still  served  by  the  aged  clergyman 
who  has  ministered  there  for  almost  thirty  years  with- 
out rest  or  help  or  variety  of  any  sort,  and  whose 
great  anxiety  now  is,  that,  at  his  death,  the  stipend 
continued  by  Government  to  disestablished  clergy  for 
life  will  cease,  and  his  flock,  all  negroes,  and  all  very 
poor,  will  be  unable  to  raise  among  themselves  even 
the  small  salary  necessary  for  the  food  and  raiment 
of  a  mission  priest.  Three  thousand  souls,  although 
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clothed  upon  with  black  bodies,  are  well  worthy  of 
any  Christian's  consideration ;  and,  if  any  who"  read 
these  words  should  have  means  and  opportunity  to 
help  the  parish  of  St.  Agnes  in  Nassau,  let  them  un- 
derstand that  this  is  a  veritable  appeal,  and  that  in 
responding  to  it  they  will  be  doing  God  service. 

Nassau  is  a  city  of  churches,  ranging  from  this  negro 
mission  up,  or  down,  as  you  will,  to  a  stately  cathedral, 
where  are  to  be  seen  the  governor  and  his  suite,  mag- 
nificent in  the  colonial  pomp  so  much  more  impressive 
than  the  homely  ease  of  Hapsburg  and  Guelph,  and 
an  array  of  military,  truly  awe-inspiring  to  the  timid 
republican,  especially  when  the  trailing  sabres  of  the 
officers  go  clattering  down  the  middle  alley,  scratching 
the  faces  of  the  dead  and  buried  dignitaries  beneath, 
or  at  least  of  the  tablets  announcing  that  fact.  A 
quaint  custom  delighting  Honoria  in  this  cathedral,  as 
at  once  English  and  tropical,  is  the  lighting  it  at  night 
with  candles  set  into  deep  glass  vases  rather  than 
shades,  against  which  the  varied  forms  of  insect  life 
proper  to  low  latitudes  bump  and  whiz,  and  spin  and 
buzz,  and  burn  and  die,  their  various  tones  ranging 
from  the  hollow  boom  of  the  sharded  beetle  against 
the  glass  to  the  shrill  death-agony  of  the  burning  fly, 
forming  a  quaint  accompaniment  to  the  droning 
voices  of  dean  and  canons  and  parti-colored  choir. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  and  Nazareth  liked  the  cathedral ;  the 
doctor,  if  he  went  to  church  at  all,  went  to  his  wife's 
church ;  and  Paidmore,  who  maliciously  delighted  in 
Mrs.  Sullivan's  society,  sometimes  accompanied  them 
for  the  sake  of  pointing  out  the  great  people  of  the 
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island  to  her  notice.     Sometimes  he  allowed  himself  to 
fall  victim  to  Lady  Hopkins's  constant  manoeuvres  to 
secure  him  as  attendant  upon  Miss  Annie,  who  was 
not  ill-inclined  toward  the  handsome  soldier ;  but  he 
found  his  real  and  increasing  pleasure  in  strolling  with 
his  brother  and  Honoria  through  the  crooked   and 
unfashionable  lanes  rather  than  streets  leading  to  the 
little  Church  of  St.  Mary,  and  joining  of  a  week-day  in 
its  quiet  vesper  service  said  and  sung  without  pretence 
by  a  priest,  who,  without  loss  of  dignity,  stepped  from 
his  stall  to  the  reed-organ  close  at  hand,  and  played 
and  sung  his  evening  hymn  without  too  much  thought 
of  who   else   might  be  present,   or  what  they  might 
think  of  him,  or  the  poverty  of  his  surroundings,  hardly, 
indeed,  revealed  by  the  faint  light  of  the  few  oil-lamps 
serving  instead  of  the  candles  of  the  cathedral.     Hono- 
ria grew  to  love  this  little  church,  with  its  tropical, 
half-savage  surroundings,  and  especially  carried  away  in 
her  mental  picture-gallery  one  Sunday  morning,  when 
a  sudden  dash  of  rain  had  cooled  the  air  and  drawn 
out  the  fragrance  of  magnolia   and  jasmine   in   the 
gardens  round  about,  and  now  hung,  like  the  tears 
of  childhood,   sparkling   in   the   sunshine  which  had 
not  yet  found  time  to  dry  them.     A  door  stood  open 
into  the  shadowy  graveyard  behind  the  church ;  and 
close  beside  this  door  grew  a  banana-tree,  whose  long 
leaves,  rustling  like   silken  pennons,  drifted  now  and 
again  in  the  soft  west  wind  across  the  doorway,  throw- 
ing  their  shadows  within,    as   if  the    sometime   wor- 
shippers at  St.  Mary's  had  risen  from  their  graves  at 
sound  of  the  familiar  bell,  and  were  peeping  in,  not 
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venturing  quite  to  enter.  The  day  chanced  to  be  the 
Feast  of  St.  Stephen,  and  the  altar  was  vested  in  the 
red  of  the  martyrs ;  and  the  choir  sang  in  their  wild, 
sweet  negro  voices,  always  so  full  of  unconscious 
pathos,  the  Church's  commemoration  of  him  — 

"  Whose  eagle  eye  could  look  beyond  the  grave ; 
Who  saw  his  Master  in  the  sky,  and  called  on  him  to  save. 

The  sermon,  brief  and  eloquent,  carried  on  the  same 
idea.  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the 
church;  and  the  martyrdom  of  this  world's  joy  for 
conscience'  sake  is  the  seed  of  the  untold,  unfathoma- 
ble joys  of  eternity. 

Honoria  listened,  her  dreamy  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
silent  procession  of  shadows  upon  the  old  stone  floor, 
the  sonorous  voice  of  the  priest  mingling  with  the 
rustle  of  the  banana-leaves,  and  the  question  that  comes 
to  all  shaping  itself  in  her  heart :  — 

Must,  then,  the  Crucifixion  always  prepare  for  the 
Ascension  ?  Is  there  no  deep  joy  without  renunciation 
as  its  foundation-stone  ?  Am  I,  too,  called  to  witness 
for  conscience'  sake,  and  to  give  my  life  even  unto 
death  for  the  right  ? 

The  sermon  ended ;  and  the  choir,  having  latitude 
in  Christmas-tide,  sang  their  carol  of  King  Wences- 

laus  :  — 

"  Good  King  Wenc'laus  looked  out  one  day 

On  the  Feast  of  Stephen; 
On  the  ground  the  white  snow  lay 
Deep  and  wide  and  even." 

And  Honoria  quietly  slipped  a  gold  piece  under  the 
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pence  in  the  alms-basin,  and  wished,  that,  like  the  little 
page  of  the  legend,  she  might  fare  forth  in  the  footsteps 
of  a  saintly  leader,  bearing  food  and  comfort  to  every 
hungry  and  starving  soul. 

"  Capital  sermon  —  so  short,"  said  the  doctor,  writh- 
ing his  broad  shoulders  and  swallowing  a  yawn  as  they 
passed  out  of  the  church. 

"Rather  odd  to  see  negroes  in  the  choir,"  said 
Nazareth,  who,  like  most  republicans,  was  very  aristo- 
cratic. 

"  I  like,  do  you  know,  going  to  that  church,  and 
looking  at  that  parson,"  said  Paidmore,  ranging  up 
beside  Honor,  "  he's  so  plucky.  An  Oxford  man,  you 
know,  and  awfully  fit.  He  could  get  a  fat  living  there 
at  home,  and  be  the  pet  of  some  swell  parish  in  Lon- 
don ;  but  he  sticks  out  here,  and  looks  after  these  poor 
beggars  just  as  heartily,  and  all  that,  as  if  they  were  the 
very  form  of  all  others  that  suited  him.  That's  what 
I  like  to  see  in  a  parson,  d'y  know." 

"  Did  you  use  to  run  away  from  the  enemy  in  Af- 
rica, Major  Paidmore?  "'  asked  Honor,  with  her  bright 
smile. 

The  major  was  a  good  deal  too  brave  to  be  annoyed  ; 
but  he  was  puzzled  by  the  question,  and  looked  so,  as 
he  replied,  — 

"Well  —  no,  Miss  Desmond,  I  can't  say  that  I  did." 

"  Then,  why  wonder  at  this  '  soldier  and  servant  of 
Christ '  for  standing  up  to  his  work  instead  of  running 
away?" 

"Well  —  yes,  if  one  looks  at  it  so,  I  suppose,"  said 
the  major,  with  the  look  of  perplexity  attendant  upon 
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a  man's  first  efforts  to  identify  the  seen  and  the  un- 
seen. 

"  Everybody  has  given  their  opinion  of  the  sermon 
except  you,"  said  Honor  softly  to  Ardrie,  who  walked 
on  the  other  side. 

"And  you,"  replied  he,  looking  at  her  steadfastly. 

Their  eyes  met ;  and  sympathy,  not  needing  words, 
sprang  from  one  to  the  other.  The  lips  remained 
silent. 

That  evening,  as  everybody  sat  in  the  saloon,  with 
its  fair  outlook  upon  the  harbor,  and  listened  to  the 
rain  pattering  upon  the  floor  of  the  galleries  outside, 
Miss  Bessie  Hopkins  said  to  her  mamma  and  sister,  in 
a  sibillant  whisper,  quite  audible  to  everybody  near,  — 

"  Say  !  Miss  Vane's  got  a  letter  by  to-day's  steamer, 
and  she's  crying  like  any  thing  ;  and  when  I  bounced 
into  the  room,  she  scuttled  it  into  her  pocket,  and 
turned  just  as  red  as  fire." 

"  Mr.  Coles  worthy,  of  course  ! '  suggested  Miss 
Hopkins  spitefully ;  and  Lady  Hopkins,  turning  quite 
as  red  as  Miss  Vane  could  possibly  have  done,  ex- 
claimed, — 

"  Re'ly,  I  can't  think  how  Miss  Vane  would  imagine 
I  should  allow  a  young  person  in  my  family  to  go  on 
so  !  Go,  Bessie,  and  tell  her  I  desire  her  to  come  to 
the  saloon  at  once.  She  might  be  wanted  to  play,  if 
any  one  fancied  singing.  She  is  very  fine  to  be  shutting 
herself  up  in  this  way  ! ' 

"  You  are  fond  of  English  institutions,  Major  Paid- 
more,"  said  Honor  in  a  low  voice,  and  leaning  out  the 
window  as  if  to  smell  a  stephanotis  clambering  there. 
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"Do  you  think  white  slavery  more  justifiable  than 
black?" 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  the  major,  with  no  jesting  in 
his  voice.  "And  I've  watched  that  sort  of  thing  till 
my  blood  boiled.  Some  day  I  shall  do  something 
about  it. 

"  Do  something  about  it  now,"  said  Honor  quickly. 
"  Meet  Miss  Vane  as  she  comes  into  the  room,  and 
ask  her  if  she  will  kindly  come  and  speak  to  me." 

"  With  pleasure,"  replied  Paidmore,  a  smile  of 
mingled  satisfaction  and  drollery  shining  in  his  eyes ; 
and  as  Bessie  Hopkins  appeared  in  the  doorway, 
triumphantly  conducting  the  governess,  who  looked 
unmistakably  scared,  he  rose  and  said  aloud,  — 

"  Ah  !  there  is  Miss  Vane  now.  I  will  ask  her  to 
come  and  tell  us  all  about  Devonshire.  You  don't 
want  Miss  Vane  just  at  present,  Lady  Hopkins?'1 

"  Oh,  no  !  not  if  she  can  be  useful  to  anybody  of 
your  party,  major,"  replied  the  widow  of  the  worthy 
hardware-knight  graciously.  "  Speaking  of  Devonshire, 
were  you  ever  there,  major  ?'; 

She  made  room  for  him  upon  the  sofa  as  she  spoke, 
and  Miss  Hopkins  looked  up  with  an  invitatory  smile 
upon  her  rosy  face ;  but  the  major,  including  both  in 
a  suave  yet  most  decisive  bow,  replied,  — 

"  Not  in  the  least ;  but  I  am  going  to  sit  at  Miss 
Vane's  feet  and  learn  all  about  it." 

He  offered  his  arm  to  Lilian,  whose  pallor  was  at 
once  replaced  by  blushes,  while  her  terror  rather  aug- 
mented than  decreased,  but  now  was  pleasurable,  and 
not  painful,  as  she  walked  across  the  saloon  and  was 
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seated  beside  Honoria,  who,  partly  in  indignation, 
partly  from  real  liking  for  this  English  rose,  exerted 
herself  to  set  her  at  ease,  and  make  her  happy,  as  no- 
body could  do  better  than  herself. 

"  Major  Paidmore  tells  me  that  Devonshire  is  your 
county,"  said  she.  "And  I  have  such  charming  remi- 
niscences of  a  winter  spent  there  and  in  Cornwall,  that 
I  am  longing  to  compare  notes  with  you." 

"  Oh  !  were  you  ever  at  Bovey  Tracy?  "  asked  Lilian 
eagerly. 

"  Yes,  indeed  !  the  dearest  old  town  and  church  and 
churchyard  "  —  She  paused  abruptly ;  for  the  girl's 
eyes  were  full  of  tears,  as  she  said  unsteadily,  — 

"That  is  my  town,  and  my  father  and  mother  and 
two  brothers  are  in  that  churchyard."  Honoria  did 
not  reply  for  a  moment ;  and  then  she  said,  — 

"  I  once  heard  a  little  boy  call  a  churchyard  God's 
garden.  He  meant  God's  Acre;  but  I  thought  his 
own  name  prettier,  for  it  suggested  seed-time  and 
harvest.  And  there  are  no  flowers  like  those  of 
Devonshire,  are  there?  We  lingered  there  until  the 
wild-roses  were  all  gone,  for  I  could  not  bear  to  leave 
them." 

"And  the  May  is  so  sweet  in  the  hedges,"  said 
Lilian  timidly. 

"Yes ;  and  the  honeysuckle  and  daisies  in  the  fields," 
smiled  Nora.  And  so  the  girlish  talk  went  on ;  and 
presently,  when  all  sentiment  was  safely  out  of  sight, 
the  major  joined  in,  and  then  a  burst  of  laughter  at- 
tested the  gayety  of  the  three.  And  Lady  Hopkins, 
looking  sourly  at  them,  said  to  her  eldest,  — 
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"  I'm  thinking  I'd  best  get  rid  of  that  girl.  She's 
coming  out  quite  too  fond  of  the  gentlemen." 

"  Perhaps  it's  better  to  say  the  gentlemen  are  fond 
of  her,"  replied  the  daughter  with  British  fairness. 
"  Mr.  Colesworthy  was  just  wild  after  her ;  and  I'm 
sure  Major  Paidmore-Ardrie  is  looking  at  her  more 
than  he  does  at  Miss  Desmond, : —  for  all  she's  the 
handsomest." 

"  Oh  !  these  light-haired  ones  are  sly,"  said  Lady 
Hopkins  with  a  knowing  nod,  and  compression  of  the 
lips.  "  I  never  knew  man,  woman,  nor  girl,  with  that 
kind  of  yellow  hair  and  greenish-blue  eyes,  but  they 
were  sly,  and  would  do  you  a  bad  turn  if  they  were 
o'mind  to." 

• 

"There's  Lieut.  Simpkins,"  exclaimed  Miss  Hopkins 
under  her  breath,  as  a  young  man  presented  himself  at 
the  door  of  the  saloon,  and  looked  about  as  if  to  find 
some  desired  face,  —  a  young  man  whom  Dr.  Sampson 
unkindly  characterized  as  a  "  composition  lobster ;  "  for 
his  hair,  his  face,  and  his  jacket  were  all  intensely  red, 
and  all  of  differing  kinds  of  red.  To  complete  the 
discord  of  color,  he  seated  himself  as  closely  as  possi- 
ble to  Miss  Hopkins,  who  wore  a  pink  dress,  and  sat 
upon  a  crimson  sofa. 

"  I  wore  my  shell  to  please  you,"  murmured  he 
fatuously ;  and  the  lass  of  Birmingham  finished  the  cata- 
logue of  tints  with  a  blush  of  vivid  magenta.  Mamma 
frowned ;  for  this  pink  lieutenant  was  decidedly  an  in- 
eligible, and,  after  some  moments  of  ponderous  revery, 
planted  her  petard  in  this  wise  :  — 

"  It's  a  nice  time  for  a  little  music  now,  and  every- 
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body  should  sing  hymns  of  a  Sunday  night.  Mr. 
Simpkins,  you've  a  voice,  for  I've  heard  it;  and  Miss 
Vane  sings  a  very  good  treble,  and  all  the  rest  will  join 
in  if  once  you  begin.  Miss  Vane,  I'm  sorry  to  interrupt 
you,  but  you're  wanted  at  the  piano." 

Lilian,  tumbling  from  her  pleasant  heights  like  a 
poor  little  bird  with  a  broken  wing,  hastened  to  obey ; 
and  Lady  Hopkins  presently  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  Lieut.  Simpkins  and  her  daughter  singing  from 
the  same  book,  their  heads  very  close  together,  while 
Paidmore  leaned  over  Lilian's  shoulder,  and  turned  her 
music,  Honoria  at  her  other  side. 

"  I'll  get  rid  of  that  sly  minx  before  I'm  a  month 
older,  or  my  name  ain't  Charlotte  Hopkins,"  muttered 
the  relict  of  the  knight  of  Birmingham  wrathfully  to 
herself. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

LOVE. 

IT  was  the  slumberous  mid-afternoon  of  a  tropical 
day ;  and  Nazareth,  lovely  in  a  negligee  of  palest 
blue  daintily  bedecked  with  lace  and  ribbons,  reclined 
in  a  hammock  upon  the  veranda  outside  her  bedroom 
windows.  A  volume  of  Tennyson  was  open  upon  her 
knee ;  but  her  dreamful  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  dis- 
tant waters,  whose  deep  blue  tremulously  shaded  at 
the  horizon-line  into  the  colorless  radiance  that  may 
always  be  the  beginning  of  beauties  as  yet  unknown. 
A  pair  of  humming-birds  coquetted  in  and  out  of  the 
stephanotis  shading  this  nook  of  the  veranda,  while  a 
big  matter-of-fact  humble-bee  stored  up  the  honey  they 
neglected,  and  boomed  busy  disdain  of  their  improvi- 
dence ;  the  perfumes  of  a  thousand  flowers  drifted  by 
upon  the  soft  west  wind ;  and  the  turtle-dove,  asleep 
upon  her  perch,  cooed  softly  in  her  dreams.  Nazareth 
heard  and  saw  all  with  those  subtler  senses  lying  behind 
the  robust  outer  sense  ;  and,  carrying  out  some  train  of 
thought  evoked  by  the  poet  and  fostered  by  her  sur- 
roundings, she  murmured,  — 

"  'Tis  life  whereof  our  nerves  are  scant ; 
Oh !  life,  not  death,  for  which  we  pant ; 
More  life,  and  fuller,  that  we  want. 
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To  feel,  although  no  tongue  can  prove, 
That  every  cloud  that  spreads  above, 
And  veileth  love,  itself  is  love." 

A  measured  footfall  turned  the  corner  of  the  veranda ; 
and  Ardrie  appeared,  his  hands  clasped  behind  him, 
his  head  bent  upon  his  breast.  Nazareth  softly  spoke 
his  name,  and  he  turned  an  abstracted  yet  gentle  look 
upon  her. 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Sampson  !  Don't  let  me  disturb  your 
siesta.  I  did  not  know  you  were  here." 

"  I  was  just  wishing  to  speak  to  you.  Won't  you 
sit  down  for  a  moment?"  asked  Nazareth,  drawing 
herself  a  little  higher  upon  her  pillows,  and  throwing 
a  light  shawl  over  her  feet  as  a  tribute  to  New  England. 

"Mohammed  could  hardly  have  imagined  a  more 
delectable  paradise  than  this,  could  he?"  asked  the 
priest,  sinking  upon  a  chair,  and  turning  his  eyes  upon 
the  prospect  far  and  near. 

"  No,  so  far  as  our  present  senses  can  appreciate," 
said  Nazareth.  "  But  believing,  as  you  teach,  in  infi- 
nite progress,  do  not  you  believe  that  the  spiritual 
senses,  the  souls  as  it  were  of  these  bodily  senses,  will 
be  infinitely  more  developed  and  perceptive  than  their 
physical  exponents  ?  And  as  assuredly  the  infinite  sup- 
ply is  to  be  eternally  in  advance  of  the  infinite  demand, 
— the  flowers,  the  perfumes,  the  bird-voices,  the  colors, 
the  deliciousness  of  outer  life,  is  to  be  as  far  beyond 
this,  or  any  thing  that  Mohammed  could  imagine,  as 
the  infinite  spirit  is  beyond  the  finite  body." 

"  '  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it 
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entered  into  the  mind  of  man  to  comprehend' 
murmured  Ardrie  ;  and  then  rather  abruptly,  — 

"  You  said  you  wanted  to  see  me." 

"  Yes ;  but  you  led  directly  into  the  path  to  which  I 
wished  to  invite  you.  I  wanted  to  remind  you  of  your 
promise  to  me  long  ago,  —  that  evening  you  found  me 
in  the  wood,  and  led  me  to  the  church,  you  know?" 

"Yes,  I  well  remember  it." 

"  You  said  then  that  I  should  some  day  be  thankful 
for  the  loss  of  that  delusive  joy,  —  that  I  should  find 
a  higher  and  sweeter  delight,  and  one  that  time  should 
neither  take  away  nor  spoil." 

"  Yes  :  I  looked  forward  to  your  appreciation  of  the 
honest  and  manly  love  your  husband  has  so  patiently 
offered  you  "  — 

"  Manoah  ! '  said  Nazareth  slowly,  and  with  a  smile 
more  sad  than  tender.  "And  did  you  really  think, 
Mr.  Ardrie,  —  you  who  read  character  so  searchingly, 
and  who  know  us  both  so  intimately,  did  you  honestly 
think  that  Manoah's  love  could  ever  satisfy  my  na- 
ture?" 

She  looked  fully  at  him  with  her  clear,  cold  eyes ; 
and  he  answered  hesitatingly,  — 

"  It  should.  He  is  your  husband,  a  good  man, 
faithful  to  you  in  every  thought,  Christian  "  — 

"  Ah  !  please  don't  catalogue  his  virtues  as  if  you 
were  recommending  a  servant,"  cried  Nazareth  impa- 
tiently. "  He  is  what  he  is,  and  as  good  as  any  man 
I  know ;  but  after  all  he  is  but  a  man.  And  this  is 
the  conclusion  to  which  all  these  months  of  reflection 
and  analysis  have  brought  me :  it  is  a  mistake  for  a 
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woman  like  me  to  love  any  one  human  being,  espe- 
cially any  one  man,  and  expect  to  find  satisfaction  of 
soul  in  so  doing." 

She  paused ;  and  Ardrie,  with  an  indefinable  smile, 
said  quietly,  — 

"Goon." 

"  Your  smile  accuses  me  of  presumption  in  fancying 
my  own  needs  superior  to  those  of  the  dear  domestic 
creatures  who  find  their  all  in  their  own  especial 
Thomas  or  John,  their  homes  and  their  children ;  but 
I  can  only  speak  as  I  have  learned  by  introspection 
and  analogy." 

"Well,  what  is  your  remedy?  Coarser-natured 
persons,  starting  with  your  premises,  have  ended  in 
free  love,  Mormonism,  the  morals  of  the  Directory. 
But  you  are  not  of  that  make.  What  is  your  own 
solution?  " 

"  You  are  severe,  Mr.  Ardrie ;  but  I  do  not  deserve 
your  sarcasm.  My  solution  is,  that  the  only  satisfac- 
tion for  a  heart  capable  of  the  loftiest  affection,  com- 
bined with  a  mind  given  to  minute  analysis,  and  a 
taste  aesthetically  cultured,  —  possibly  somewhat  over- 
cultured,  —  is  to  detach  itself  from  all  individual  love, 
and  fix  itself  upon  the  sublime  essence  of  Love  itself. 
Do  you  see  what  I  mean  ?  There  is  in  the  universe  a 
principle  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  love ;  and  in 
our  sordid  human  fashion  we  try  to  make  it  tangible, 
and  to  possess  it  in  some  material  form.  The  higher 
the  nature,  the  more  exquisite  its  appreciation  of  this 
principle,  —  which  is  indeed  the  one  supreme  joy  of 
existence, —  and  the  more  exquisite  its  misery,  when,  in 
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trying  to  materialize  this  principle  in  human  form,  it 
loves  this  or  that  man  or  woman,  and  after  a  little  finds 
that  the  love  is  wasted,  unappreciated,  unsatisfied, 
thrown  back  upon  itself  in  bitterness  and  ruin.  That 
is  what  makes  the  wreck  of  life,  with,  as  I  venture  to 
repeat,  such  women  as  myself.  Their  love  is  too  lofty, 
too  delicate,  and  too  discriminating,  to  find  any  person- 
al resting-place.  It  must  cling  to  the  infinite  principle 
of  abstract  Love,  and  find  its  joy  in  contemplation  of 
that  superb  reality." 

She  paused,  and  fixed  her  eyes  abstractedly  upon 
the  distant  beauty  of  the  ocean,  whose  color  and  light 
they  seemed  to  reflect.  A  faint  pink  suffused  her 
cheeks,  her  lips  were  slightly  parted,  her  bosom  heav- 
ing with  eager  respiration.  She  looked  as  might  a 
priestess  of  Apollo  declaring  his  sublimest  oracle.  Mr. 
Ardrie  took  a  little  book  from  his  pocket,  and,  turning 
the  leaves,  asked,  — 

"Don't  they  call  Boston  the  modem  Athens?" 

"  I  believe  so,"  replied  Nazareth  coldly. 

"This  is  what  a  learned  man  said  to  Athenians  a 
good  many  years  ago  j  but  it  seems  to  me  still  appli- 
cable :  '  Ye  men  of  Athens,  I  perceive  that  you  are 
somewhat  superstitious ;  for  as  I  passed  along  and 
observed  the  objects  of  your  worship,  I  found  an 
altar  with  this  inscription,  To  THE  UNKNOWN  GOD. 
What  therefore  ye  worship  in  ignorance,  this  set  I 
forth  unto  you.'  You  will  find  the  rest  of  the  ex- 
position in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  Acts  :  and  I 
strongly  recommend  you  to  read  it ;  for  I  think  you 
will  so  convince  yourself  that  all  the  culture  and 
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sestheticism,  and  —  now,  don't  be  vexed  —  the  over- 
weening conceit  and  pride  of  intellect,  characteristic 
of  the  modern  Athens  to-day,  is  but  the  reflex  of 
those  very  qualities  in  the  ancient  Athens  in  the  days 
of  St.  Paul.  Those  aesthetes,  in  groping  round  for  a 
something  beyond  their  highest  culture,  thought  they 
showed  profound  acumen  in  calling  it  a  god,  unknown 
even  by  Athenians,  and  unheard  of  outside  of  Athens, 
and  were,  I  hope,  magnanimous  enough  to  be  thank- 
ful to  Paul  the  tent-maker  for  instructing  them  in  that 
magnificent  truth  of  which  they  had  picked  up  a  little 
crumb.  Perhaps  Paul  sent  one  of  his  brothers  to  com- 
plete the  course ;  and  John  the  fisherman  of  Galilee, 
the  man  unlettered  and  uncultured  as  Athenians  count 
culture,  may  have  told  them,  as  I  now  repeat  from 
him,  the  brief  phrase  that  answers  all  which  you  have 
just  now  said  to  me,  '  God  is  love.'  Very  simple,  is 
it  not,  dear  Mrs.  Sampson?  and  yet  it  has  the  whole 
theory  in  its  three  words ;  and  it  bears  one  test  of 
truth  which  I  could  not  apply  to  your  exposition,  — • 
it  is  so  simple  that  a  little  child  could  understand  and 
profit  by  it." 

Nazareth  did  not  speak  or  move  for  some  mo- 
ments ;  Ardrie  quietly  read  bits  here  and  there  from 
the  little  book  in  his  hand  as  one  lovingly  examines 
the  portrait  of  his  best  beloved.  At  last  she  said  in 
a  low  voice, — 

"That  comes  in,  after  all,  with  my  theory  of  the 
circle  :  every  thing  is  part  of  one  great  whole,  and 
every  .thing  worth  considering  is  a  circle  in  itself. 
The  child  starts  with  the  simple  love  of  God ;  the 
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woman,  ranging  through  weary  fields  of  unbelief  and 
speculation,  finds  herself  returned  to  it  as  the  solution 
of  all  her  questioning." 

"  Bear  with  this  one  other  text,  and  forgive  me  if 
I  have  seemed  harsh,"  said  Ardrie.  " '  Philip  saith 
unto  him,  Show  us  the  Father,  and  it  sufficeth  us. 
Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Have  I  been  so  long  time  with 
you,  and  dost  thou  not  know  me,  Philip  ? '  Think 
about  it  a  little,  and  you  will  become  more  learned 
than  the  most  cultured  of  Athenians,  if  they  remain 
simply  Athenians,  my  child." 

He  smiled  upon  her  so  affectionately  that  the 
shadow  of  pique  vanished  from  her  face ;  and  she 
held  out  her  slender  hand  with  an  answering  smile, 
but  had  no  time  to  reply  before  Dr.  Sampson  came 
bustling  round  the  corner,  all  his  splendid  teeth  dis- 
played in  a  smile. 

"  Oh,  I  say,  Zany,  I've  such  a  joke  to  tell  you  ! ' 
began  he,  coming  close  to  the  hammock,  and  bending 
so  closely  over  its  occupant  that  the  smoke  clinging  to 
his  clothes  nearly  stifled  her.  "  Lily  What's-her-name 
has  got  a  beau,  and  Mrs.  Hopkins  is  just  mad  about 
it ;  and  I  told  her  Lily  was  up  here  talking  to  you ; 
and  then  I  brought  them  up,  and  they're  just  round 
the  corner,  spooning  like  every  thing ;  and  you  must 
jump  up,  and  go  and  say  something  to  show  that 
you're  round,  or  mother  Hopkins  will  think  I'm  a  liar." 

"  Manoah  !  don't  you  see  Mr.  Ardrie  ?'; 

"Why,  yes.  I  saw  him  at  dinner,  too,  and  hope 
to  see  him  straight  along.  How  do  you  do,  Mr. 
Ardrie?" 
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Ardrie  laughed,  and,  rising,  strolled  away,  bestow- 
ing a  fleeting  glance  upon  Nazareth,  which  had  its 
effect ;  for,  rising  from  the  hammock,  she  only  said, 
and  that  very  mildly, — 

"  Couldn't  you  say  Lady  Hopkins  and  Miss  Vane, 
dear?  and  do  you  think  it  worth  while  to  mix  our- 
selves up  in  affairs  that  in  no  wise  concern  us?" 

"  I  don't  know  that  they  don't,"  retorted  the  doc- 
tor. "  Helping  oppressed  beauty  and  innocence,  you 
know,  is  everybody's  affair ;  and  Honor  has  taken  up 
for  this  girl  very  warmly." 

"What  has  Honor  done?"  asked  a  merry  voice, 
as  Miss  Desmond  and  Major  Paidmore  stepped  out 
of  the  glass  door  close  beside  the  hammock. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Honor,  for  the  free  use 
of  your  name,"  said  the  doctor  frankly.  "  But  I  was 
recommending  Nazareth  to  imitate  you  in  helping 
along  little  Miss  Vane's  struggles  for  independence." 

"  Oh  !  I  am  immensely  interested  in  that,"  cried 
Honor  ardently.  "  And  so  is  Major  Paidmore-Ardrie  ; 
in  fact,  I  think  there  is  a  little  personal  feeling  mixed 
up  in  his  gallantry."  She  glanced  mischievously  at 
the  major,  who  pulled  his  mustache,  and  said  very 
gravely,  — 

"Certainly  I  like  Miss  Vane,  and  think"-  But 
before  his  thought  could  be  disclosed,  the  subject  of  it 
came  flying  round  the  corner,  her  face  white  and  eyes 
wide  with  terror,  and  rushing  close  to  Honor's  side 
cowered  there  very  like  a  hunted  hare.  Honor  impul- 
sively put  her  arm  around  her,  and  whispered,  - 

"What  is  it,  dear?     What  can  I  do  for  you?  " 
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"  Oh,  if  one  of  these  gentlemen  would  pretend  he 
was  walking  with  me  !  Lady  Hopkins  is  coming  up, 
and  she  expects  to  see  Mr.  Colesworthy,"  panted 
Lilian. 

"  I  understand,"  replied  Honor,  and  aloud,  — 

"Doctor,  will  you" —  But  the  doctor  was  laden 
with  Nazareth's  wraps,  books,  fan,  and  pillow,  ready  to 
escort  her  to  her  own  room ;  and  Honoria  turned  to 
the  other  gentleman,  exclaiming,  — 

"  Major,  please  give  your  arm  to  Miss  Vane,  and 
take  a  turn  around  the  veranda  and  back.  I  will  wait 
here  for  you." 

"Most  happy,  I'm  sure,"  murmured  the  major,  look- 
ing excessively  annoyed,  but  offering  his  arm. 

"  Oh,  Major  Paidmore-Ardrie,  what  must  you  think 
of  me  ! '  murmured  Lilian  as  they  moved  away.  "  It 
was  sadly  free  of  me  to  do  so ;  but  between  Mr. 
Colesworthy  and  Lady  Hopkins  I  am  so  frightened, 
and  I  have  nobody  to  help  me  out.  If  I  had  a 
brother  or  even  a  cousin  —  but  I  am  a  poor  lonely  girl, 
and  nobody  to  help  or  advise  me  or  any  thing." 

Her  quavering  voice  was  suggestive  of  tears ;  and  the 
major,  forgetting  his  annoyance  in  the  manly  impulse 
of  defending  and  counselling,  looked  down  at  her  with 
a  smile,  saying  gently,  — 

"  You  can't  quite  say  nobody,  Miss  Vane,  for  I  am 
sure  Miss  Desmond  and  Mrs.  Sampson  are  ready  to 
offer  you  any  protection  or  countenance  that  you  can 
need ;  and  as  for  a  brother  or  cousin,  if  you  would 
adopt  me  in  either  relation  for  an  emergency  I  should 
feel  awfully  honored,  you  know,  and  though  I  never 
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had  a  sister  I  will  do  all  that  I  can  fancy  I  might  if  I 
had  one,  and  she  in  trouble.  But  —  you'll  excuse  me, 
I  know  —  about  this  Mr.  Colesworthy :  you  spoke  as 
if  he  as  well  as  Lady  Hopkins  were  an  object  of  terror. 
Does  he  annoy  you  in  any  way?  I  thought,  —  again 
pardon  if  I  intrude,  —  I  thought  you  were  perhaps 
engaged  to  him." 

"  No  —  that  is  —  I  don't  really  like  him,  you  know ; 
but  —  but  " —  Paidmore  cast  a  glance  of  scrutiny  at 
the  blushing,  troubled  face  upraised* to  his.  It  bore 
just  the  look  of  frightened  and  appealing  penitence 
that  a  naughty  child's  might,  as  she  confesses  some 
scrape  to  the  big  brother  who  is  to  arrange  it.  A  sud- 
den impulse  to  put  his  hand  under  that  baby  chin  and 
kiss  those  soft  pink  cheeks  crossed  the  big  brother's 
mind,  and  brought  a  smile  to  his  lips,  as  he  replied 
almost  tenderly,  — 

"  But  he  urged  you  so  much,  and  you  longed  so  to 
escape  from  Lady  Hopkins's  tyranny." 

"  Oh  !  ho*v  could  you  know  so  well  ?  Yes  :  that  was 
just  it ;  and  I  said  I  would  think  about  it,  and  tell  him 
when  he  came  back  from  Havana  where  he  has  been 
for  a  month  or  more  :  and  now  that  he  has  come  I 
don't  like  him  so  well  as  I  did  \  for  since  you  came,  — 
I  mean  all  of  you,  you  know  "  — 

"  Oh  !  quite  so,"  interposed  Paidmore ;  although  his 
eyes  twinkled,  and  Lilian,  blushing  yet  deeper,  went 
on, — 

"  And  when  he  came  back  this  morning  I  had  to 
meet  him  to  tell  him,  you  know ;  and  when  I  tried  to 
say  I  didn't  care  to  be  engaged  to  him,  he  said  I  was 
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already,  and  I  was  trifling  with  him,  and  he  would 
complain  to  Lady  Hopkins  that  I  had  led  him  on,  and 
—  and  all  that,  you  know ;  and  she  would  discharge 
me  here,  away  from  everybody  who  ever  heard  of  me, 
and  I  should  be  disgraced,  and"  — 

"Why,  what  a  cowardly  rascal  the  man  must  be  ! ' 
exclaimed    Paidmore  wrathfully;   "and  I  would   like 
nothing  better  than  the  chance  to  tell  him  so." 

"Oh,  dear,  no  ! "  exclaimed  Lilian  pale  with  terror. 
"  He  would  go  straight  to  Lady  Hopkins,  and  "  — 

"  And  suppose  that  he  did  !  Lady  Hopkins  can  be 
managed  easily  enough.  Lady  Hopkins  is  not  so  very 
important  a  personage  as  you  seem  to  fancy." 

"  Isn't  she,  indeed  !  Major  Impertinence,"  muttered 
Lady  Hopkins  herself,  as  she  peeped  through  the  slats 
of  the  jalousie-door,  and  then  hastened  to  the  other 
end  of  the  corridor  to  confront  her  rebellious  gov- 
erness when  she  should  arrive  there.  But,  stepping 
upon  the  balcony,  she  found  herself  vis-a-vis  with  Miss 
Desmond,  who  blandly  said,  — 

"  Oh,  Lady  Hopkins  !  Are  you  coming  to  enjoy 
this  delicious  breeze  ?  We  have  all  been  sitting  here 
luxuriating  in  it,  and  I  am  still  lingering  with  Miss 
Vane.  What  a  sweet  girl  she  is,  to  be  sure  ! ' 

"  Here  !  Has  Mr.  Colesworthy  been  here  too  ? " 
asked  Lady  Hopkins,  regarding  Honoria  with  the 
same  eyes  that  had  often  daunted  a  peculating  servant. 
Honor  put  on  her  eye-glasses,  an  extremity  she  seldom 
resorted  to,  and,  slowly  regarding  Lady  Hopkins  up 
and  down,  replied,  — 

"  Mr.  Colesworthy  ?     Really,  I  don't  know  any  such 
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person,  madam.  Could  it  be  the  man  with  whom  I 
saw  Miss  Hopkins  going  out  of  the  back  gate  a  little 
while  ago,  or  was  that  a  servant?  " 

"  It's  not  at  all  likely  to  have  been  Mr.  Colesworthy, 
or  that  Miss  Hopkins  would  demean  herself  to  walk 
with  her  governess's  young  man,"  replied  the  knightess 
spitefully.  ''You  Americans  don't  understand,  you 
see,  the  ways  of  aristocracy  at  'ome.  We're  very  par- 
tic'lar  about  keeping  up  distinctions  between  employ- 
ers and  employease ;  and  you  never  seem  to  care,  — 
you're  all  alike." 

"  Oh,  no  !  begging  your  pardon,  dear  Lady  Hopkins, 
we're  divided,  just  like  you,  into  plebeians  and  aristo- 
crats ;  and  although  the  plebeian  may  be  rich,  and  the 
aristocrat  poor,  we  never  are  really  republican  enough, 
I  am  afraid,  not  to  like  the  aristocrat  the  best." 

"Why,  of  course  everybody  likes  nice  people  the 
best,  and  especially  if  they're  belonging  to  the  nobil- 
ity," said  Lady  Hopkins,  through  whose  armor  of 
proof  Honoria's  sarcasm  had  not  penetrated  half-way. 
And  just  then  Lilian  and  Major  Paidmore  appeared 
upon  the  scene ;  and  Lady  Hopkins,  in  reproving  her 
governess  for  neglect  of  taking  Miss  Bessie  to  walk, 
allowed  her  other  grievances  to  pass  for  the  moment 
out  of  sight. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

WHEELS   WITHIN   WHEELS. 

"  /^\NLY  three  days  more  before  the  steamer  comes," 

\^S  said  Honor,  as  she  slowly  arranged  and  re- 
arranged a  great  bouquet  of  roses,  trying  the  Jacque- 
minots against  the  cloth-of-gold,  and  the  vivid  red  of 
the  Duchesse  against  the  pure  white  of  the  Niege. 

"The  steamer  comes,  and  I  go,"  added  Ardrie 
quietly,  as  he  watched  the  beautiful-  hands  rather  than 
their  contents,  and  noted  yet  again  the  poise  of  the 
spirited  head,  the  shining  masses  of  nut-brown  hair, 
the  curve  of  the  cheek  and  chin ;  the  glory  of  youthful 
beauty  clothing  this  woman  like  the  royal  robes  of  a 
queen. 

"  And  are  you  sorry  to  go  ? '  asked  she  very  softly, 
when  the  silence  became  oppressive. 

"Yes  —  and  no.  I  cannot  tell,"  said  Ardrie  in  a 
restrained  voice.  "  Honor  "  — 

"Yes?"  And  the  Irish  eyes  gleamed  under  their 
black  lashes  like  blue  lakes  of  sunshine.  Ardrie,  who 
was  standing,  walked  away  for  a  little  space,  and  re- 
turned. His  eyes  sought  those  from  which  he  had 
fled ;  but  they  were  fixed  upon  the  roses,  and  the 
proud  head  drooped  low. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  leave  my  brother  in  charge  of  you, 
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Honoria,"  said  he.     "  May  I  call  you  so,  now  on  this 
last  day?" 

Yes,  call  me  what  you  like,"  replied  she  softly. 
He  is  a  fine   fellow,  is   he   not,   my  brother?" 
asked   he   wistfully,   and  with   a   vague   pain    in   his 
voice. 

"  Of  course,"  replied  Honor  rather  coldly.  "  He 
is  sure  to  be  admired  by  everybody." 

"  So  it  seems  to  me.  So  strong  and  vigorous  of 
body  and  mind,  so  brave  and  chivalrous,  so  honora- 
ble and  frank,  and  withal  so  good-looking." 

He  watched  her  narrowly  as  he  spoke,  and  saw  the 
rich  color  fade  from  cheek  and  lip.  What  did  that 
mean?  he  asked  himself;  and  humility  made  an- 
swer, — 

"  She  is  moved  thus  deeply  at  his  praises." 

"  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Ardrie,"  said  Honoria  looking 
brightly  up,  and  steadily  meeting  the  sad  questioning 
of  his  eyes,  "  I  think  your  brother  and  you  are  just  two 
phases  of  the  same  character,  —  the  same  nature  trained 
in  two  opposing  schools.  He  is  a  man  of  the  world,  — 
this  world,  I  mean,  —  and  you  a  man  of  the  other  world. 
He  is  impatient '  and  afraid  of  every  thing  he  cannot 
test  by  his  senses  or  his  experience  :  you  will  not  trust 
your  own  senses,  but  prefer  to  believe  chimeras  of 
your  own  invention." 

"  What !     Miss  Desmond,  what  do  you  mean?  " 

"  Really,  Mr.  Ardrie,  I  am  delighted  to  have  roused 
you  to  a  spontaneous  outburst  —  even  of  curiosity." 

And  Honoria,  with  a  very  decided  frown  upon  her 
brow  and  pout  upon  her  lips,  rose  abruptly,  letting 
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half  the  roses  fall  upon  the  ground,  and  moved  to  meet 
Paidmore,  who  was  hastening  toward  her. 

"  O  Miss  Desmond  !  you  know  you  promised  to 
ride  with  me  to  see  the  polo-play  this  afternoon.  The 
horses  will  be  round  directly,  and  we  should  not  delay. 
The  doctor  and  Mrs.  Sampson  are  going  to  drive  in 
the  phaeton  with  Mrs.  Sullivan,  and  Adam  will  ride 
with  us,  I  think ;  so  you  will  be  abundantly  chape- 
roned." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  care  any  thing  about  that ! '  replied 
Honor  haughtily.  "American  girls  don't  mind  chap- 
eroning so  very  much,  and  I'm  quite  used  to  taking 
care  of  myself.  I  will  go  and  put  on  my  habit." 

She  swept  past  Ardrie  without  a  look,  and  hastened 
along  the  terrace,  her  grand  figure  seeming  to  disdain 
the  ground  it  trod  upon,  the  air  through  which  it 
moved. 

"A  splendid  woman  that,  Adam,"  said  the  younger 
brother,  with  a  sharp  look  at  the  elder's  downcast 
face.  "  I  congratulate  you." 

"Upon  what? ''  demanded  Adam  irritably. 

"  Oh  !  upon  her  acquaintance  —  friendship  —  what 
you  will.  I  suppose  you  are  friends,  are  you  not?  " 

"  I  am  her  very  earnest  well-wisher,  and  her  parish 
priest." 

"  Just  as  you  like,  old  man.  I  am  blind,  deaf,  dumb, 
as  long  as  you  please  to  have  me  so.  By  Jove  !  that 
fool  has  put  the  side-saddle  on  the  black  horse  again. 
Idiot !  " 

And,  springing  down  the  terrace-wall,  Major  Paid- 
more  strode  across  the  flower-beds  in  the  direction 
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of  the  offending  hostler,  his  stick  ominously  clutched 
in  his  hand.  Ardrie  stood  still  beside  the  garden- 
chair,  with  the  roses  scattered  before  it,  and  when  his 
brother  was  well  away,  stooped  and  gathered  them 
tenderly  in  his  hand.  One,  a  blood-red  half-opened 
bud,  which  Honor  had  pressed  to  her  lips  and  then 
impatiently  nipped  with  her  teeth,  he  placed  care- 
fully in  his  pocket-book  :  the  rest  he  arranged,  saying 
to  himself,  — 

"  I  will  take  them  to  poor  Phyllis." 

"  Hallo,  Ardrie  !  aren't  you  coming  to  ride  with  us?" 
shouted  his  brother,  as  Honor  appeared  at  the  door, 
radiant  in  stormy  beauty  and  a  Rubens  hat. 

"Thanks,  no,"  replied  Ardrie.  "I  have  an  errand 
in  another  direction." 

"  What  a  shame  !  but  here's  the  phaeton,  Miss  Des- 
mond. And  you  say  you  don't  care  for  another 
escort?" 

"Not  in  the  least,"  replied  Honor  coolly.  "I 
couldn't  think  of  interfering  with  Mr.  Ardrie 's  plans. 
No  doubt  they  are  most  important." 

If  Ardrie,  who  had  slowly  approached,  heard  this 
fling,  he  made  no  reply ;  but,  after  placing  Nazareth 
and  Mrs.  Sullivan  in  the  carriage,  he  turned  to  Nora, 
saying  pleasantly, — 

"  I  have  appropriated  your  despised  roses  for  a  poor 
sick  girl  whom  I  am  going  to  see.  Have  I  your  per- 
mission? " 

"  Delighted,  I'm  sure,  to  please  any  friend  of  yours," 
drawled  Honoria,  moving  her  horse  on  a  little  to  make 
room  for  her  escort ;  and  the  next  minute  they  were 
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cantering  down  Parliament  Street  in  a  cloud  of  glit- 
tering dust. 

Ardrie  watched  them  out  of  sight,  and  then  took  his 
own  way  along  the  brow  of  the  long  bluff,  at  whose  foot 
lies  Nassau.  In  front  of  Government  House  he  stopped 
and  looked  down  the  vista  of  George  Street  upon  the 
sea  view,  stretching  in  a  golden  glory  of  sunset  to  the 
cloud-palaces  of  the  southern  horizon.  The  hour  had 
brought  its  own  charm  of  cool  shadows  and  vague  half- 
lights,  and  a  faint  rosy  glow  in  the  air,  heavy  with  per- 
fumes of  magnolia  and  orange  and  rose.  The  birds  flew 
in  and  out  of  the  cathedral  tower,  and  the  bell  of 
St.  Mary's  chimed  for  vespers.  A  soft  air  blew  in  from 
seaward,  whispering  faintly  of  yet  fairer  scenes  in  some 
unknown  Hesperides  beyond ;  and  the  whole  symphony 
of  nature  rose  to  that  incomparable  melody,  which  now 
and  again  wakens,  in  the  human  soul  attuned  to  the 
same  key,  a  passionate  longing,  a  divine  agony  of  de- 
sire for  a  joy  it  has  not  yet  known,  but  whose  possi- 
bilities are  the  highest  capacity  of  the  creature  made 
in  the  image  of  God. 

Ardrie  gazed  and  gazed  until  his  weary  eyes  light- 
ened with  fervor,  a  faint  color  crept  into  his  sallow 
cheek,  and  his  lifted  head  and  straightened  figure 
seemed  to  say  proudly  and  possessively,  Homo  sum  ! 
Then  the  man  narrowed  again  into  the  individual,  the 
gray  shadows  returned,  the  shoulders  curved,  and  in 
a  deep  sigh  the  divine  afflatus  departed  j  slowly  walk- 
ing on  toward  Negro  Town  the  priest  muttered  to 
himself,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  — 

"  She  is  vexed  at  me,  and  with  reason :  I  seem  to 
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her  to  be  trifling,  yet  God  knows  it  is  only  that  I  fear 
to  wrong  her  by  binding  that  glorious  young  life  to 
my  broken  and  defeated  age.  Paidmore  now,  so 
fresh  and  debonnair  —  and  she  must  surely  prefer  him 
if  she  looks  with  unprejudiced  eyes  —  and  yet  —  I 
know  she  cares  for  me  now ;  but  it  is  habit,  glamour, 
she  has  been  accustomed  to  leaning  upon  me  so  long, 
and  her  sweet  womanly  nature  loves  to  yield  submis- 
sion to  one  she  fancies  stronger.  Poor  child,  how  lit- 
tle she  knows  the  horrible  weakness  that  fills  me  now 
with  self-contempt  and  doubt  of  every  thing  !  What 
is  my  duty?  O  my  God,  teach  me  !  "  He  stood  still 
in  the  lonely  road,  his  face  pallid  and  wet  with  agony 
upraised  to  the  solemn,  silent  skies  from  whence  came 
no  reply,  and  the  thorns  among  the  roses  pierced  his 
clenched  hand  unheeded.  So,  in  great  drops  of 
sweat,  in  piercing  thorn,  and  wild  cry  for  help,  each 
life  that  completes  the  circle  of  existence  follows  the 
steps  of  the  perfect  Life ;  so  Gethsemane  and  Calvary 
are  the  Via  Sacra  of  Paradise,  so  the  cross  brings  the 
crown. 

Poor  Phyllis,  the  negro  girl  dying  of  the  consump- 
tion which  gently  carries  away  scores  of  these  poor 
negroes  yearly,  lay  an  hour  or  so  later  looking  at  her 
vase  of  roses,  and  wondering  in  her  dim  way  if  this 
visitor,  whom  she  had  hardly  noticed  when  he  came 
before  with  her  own  clergyman,  were  not  really  one 
of  those  angels  of  whose  visits  in  mortal  guise  she 
had  heard  in  the  Bible.  Surely  no  ordinary  man  ever 
spoke  such  strong  words  of  cheer  and  hope.  How 
did  he  know  so  well  the  glories  and  the  peace  of  that 
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golden  shore,  whither  she  was  hasting,  unless  he  had 
just  come  from  there  ?  Ah,  if  it  were  like  that  she  was 
not  afraid  to  go,  not  she ;  and  if  that  kind  Shepherd 
were  really  waiting  there  beside  the  cabin  door,  and 
saying  over  and  over,  "  Come  unto  me,  thou  that  art 
weary,  and  I  will  give  thee  rest."  And  so  it  chanced 
that  in  the  gray  light  of  another  dawn,  Phyllis's  mother 
found  her  with  a  happy  smile  upon  her  lips,  and  a 
withered  rose  fast  clasped  in  her  icy  fingers. 

It  was  so  late  when  Mr.  Ardrie  returned  from  his 
walk,  that  the  town  lay  fast  asleep  in  the  moonlight ; 
and  as  he  softly  mounted  the  outside  staircase  leading 
to  his  own  balcony  no  sound  met  his  ear  but  the  ring- 
dove cooing  mournfully  in  her  sleep,  and  the  light 
rustle  of  a  withered  flower  falling  from  the  magnolia- 
tree.  A  light  still  burned  in  Honoria's  room  •  and  as 
he  passed  it  the  priest  stood  still  and  made  a  sign  of 
blessing,  then  softly  going  on  murmured, — 

"Dear  heart,  I  will  not  bind  you.  If  indeed  you 
love  me  you  will  be  faithful,  and  I  shall  know  it ;  and 
if  you  find  that  it  was  but  a  generous  delusion  you 
shall  never  know  of  the  love  that  tried  to  be  unselfish. 
My  darling  ! '  He  breathed  the  last  words  with  that 
depth  of  passion  only  possible  for  a  nature  so  habitu- 
ally restrained  that  a  tender  word  becomes  a  caress 
of  rarest  indulgence ;  and  then  he  passed  on  to  his 
own  room,  and  found  the  major  smoking  and  think- 
ing. 

"Tired,  old  man?''  asked  he  briefly  as  he  noted 
the  other's  haggard  face  and  dew-drenched  clothes. 
"  Had  no  end  of  a  walk,  haven't  you?  " 
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"  Yes  :  I  walked  a  long  way,  besides  visiting  a  dying 
person." 

"  Cheerful  recreation  for  a  holiday." 

"I  was  glad  to  do  it,"  said  Ardrie  quietly.  The 
other  looked  again  at  him,  yet  more  closely  although 
unobtrusively.  Then  he  smoked  a  while  in  the  pro- 
found fashion  of  one  who  takes  counsel  with  his 
familiar.  At  last  he  pitched  the  glowing  stump  out 
of  the  window,  and  turning  sharply  round  in  his  chair 
faced  his  elder,  saying, — 

"  Look  here,  Adam,  I  haven't  knocked  round  the 
world  this  twenty  years  without  learning  a  few  things,  — 
some  of  them  wise,  some  otherwise  :  one  of  them  is, 
not  to  meddle  in  another  man's  private  affairs ;  and 
another  is,  to  read  a  woman's  nature  a  little  more 
easily  than  some  of  you  book  fellows,  who  would 
knock  me  all  to  pieces  on  Greek  or  algebra  or  any  of 
that  sort  of  thing,  you  know." 

"Well?"  asked  Ardrie  quietly,  as  the  other  paused, 
and  mechanically  pulled  out  his  cigar-case.  "  The  ex- 
ordium does  you  credit :  what  comes  next  ?  I  wouldn't 
smoke  any  more  to-night,  if  I  were  you.  It  is  hard  on 
one-o'clock." 

"  All  right :  I  won't.  Why,  I'm  going  to  stultify  my 
own  maxim,  and  meddle  in  what  don't  concern  me ; 
and  I'm  going  to  judge  of  a  woman's  heart  by  her 
actions,  and  interpret  it  to  you.  I  fancy  you  and  Miss 
Desmond  had  some  falling-out  this  afternoon,  and  a 
misunderstanding  has  arisen,  which  sent  you  on  a  six- 
hours'  tramp,  and  stung  her  into  a  fit  of  caprice  and  con- 
trair-riness  which  I  have  seldom  seen  equalled.  Now, 
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I  am  awfully  fond  of  you,  old  man,  and  I  consider  Miss 
Desmond  about  the  most  charming  creature  God  ever 
created ;  and  I'm  going  to  make  an  ass  of  myself  by 
meddling  "  — 

"Well,  now,  do  you  know,  Fed,  I  wouldn't  do  it," 
interposed  the  elder  in  a  tone  of  good-humored  author- 
ity which  brought  the  major's  boyhood  tingling  back 
to  his  cheeks.  "  I  don't  think  I'd  make  an  ass  of 
myself  any  more  than  you  have  done  already.  You 
youngsters  are  so  fond  of  advising  your  elders,  also  so 
fond  of  sentiment  and  romance.  I  think  the  precept 
you  first  laid  down  as  the  result  of  your  Ulyssian  obser- 
vation of  men  and  manners  is  a  very  good  one  ;  and 
the  men  who  pretend  to  understand  woman's  nature 
are  generally  those  who  have  not  mastered  the  first 
proposition  of  that  problem.  To  dispel  all  your  illu- 
sions, and  set  your  mind  at  rest,  however,  I  will  tell 
you  that  Miss  Desmond  and  I  have  had  no  quarrel, 
and  there  is  no  possible  reason  for  linking  that  lady's 
name  with  mine  in  any  tender  connection.  And  now, 
if  you  don't  mind,  I'll  go  to  bed,  as  I'm  very  tired. 
Good-night." 

He  went  into  the  inner  room,  and  shut  the  door. 
The  major,  left  alone,  sat  for  a  few  moments  with  a 
dazed  expression.  Then  getting  up,  he  went  to  look 
in  the  glass,  muttering,  — 

"  Yes,  I'm  all  there,  sure  enough.  I  fancied  I  must 
have  gone  back  to  my  early  teens,  and  had  my  ears 
pulled  for  impudence." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

ACTUAL   CAUTERY. 

"  A  yTY  dear  Clara,  what  under  the  sun  makes  you  so 

1VJL  mopish?  "  exclaimed  Honoria  a  little  sharply, 
on  the  second  day  after  the  departure  of  the  doctor 
and  Mr.  Ardrie.  "  You  go  about  looking  as  if  you 
had  lost  your  last  friend,  and  never  expected  to  have 
another." 

"  And  so  I  have  lost  a  friend,  and  a  very  dear  one, 
if  not  absolutely  the  last.  I  should  think  you  would 
feel  it  yourself,  Honor,  only  you  are  such  an  unac- 
countable sort  of  girl." 

"  Feel  it :  feel  what  ?  Dr.  Sampson's  going  away, 
or  Mr.  Ardrie's,  or  both  together?"  demanded  Honor 
with  a  flippant  little  laugh  quite  foreign  to  her  voice. 
"  Of  course  I  miss  them,  and  so  may  you  in  reason : 
but  as  for  being  desolee,  it  is  only  Mrs.  Sampson  that 
is  called  upon  for  that  extent  of  mourning;  ours  is 
purely  complimentary,  and  needn't  go  below  a  very 
becoming  shade  of  violet ;  you've  put  on  real  indigo 
blue-purple,  and  I  assure  you  it  isn't  at  all  becoming." 

"  Honor  Desmond  !  I  wouldn't  be  as  heartless  as 
you,  —  no,  not  for  twice  your  money,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Sullivan  solemnly  ;  and  Honor  laughed  again,  yet  more 
disagreeably,'  as  she  replied,  — 
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"  And  I  wouldn't  be  as  tender-hearted  as  you,  my 
dear,  for  all  the  money  in  the  world.  I  should  think 
your  poor  heart  would  have  been  all  pecked  away  after 
so  many  years  exposure  to  the  daws." 

"  So  many  years  "  — began  Clara  angrily ;  but  Hono- 
ria,  imposing  attention  by  a  little  gesture  of  the  hand, 
which  Paidmore  once  said  needed  a  sceptre  to  con- 
sistently carry  out  its  expression,  continued,  — 

"  But  although  I  cannot  enter  into  your  '  sweet  sor- 
row,' as  Juliet  says,  I  will  do  my  little  all  to  solace  it. 
The  steamer  for  Havana  will  be  here  in  a  few  days : 
would  you  like  to  go  down,  and  stay  there  a  week 
or  two  ?  There  are  plenty  of  physicians,  both  for  soul 
and  body  there,  and  each  more  incompetent  than  the 
other ;  but  we  will  find  some  nice  English-speaking 
priest,  and  you  shall  convert  him  from  the  errors  of 
Romanism,  or  be  converted  by  him,  as  it  may  turn 
out.  Would  you  like  it?" 

"  Oh,  of  all  things,  my  darling  Honor  !  What  a 
sweet,  generous  child  you  are  !  and  I  always  heard  that 
Cuban  gentlemen  were  so  gallant  and  nice." 

"  I  will  go  and  invite  Mrs.  Sampson  to  accompany 
us,"  cried  Honor  hastily,  and  left  the  room. 

But  before  seeking  Nazareth,  she  softly  locked  her- 
self into  her  own  apartment,  and  stood  for  some  mo- 
ments curiously  regarding  herself  in  the  mirror.  Yes, 
there  was  an  outward  change,  although  too  subtle  to  be 
perceived  by  other  than  the  eyes  of  love,  including 
self-love  in  its  form  of  pride.  The  beautiful  eyes  had 
a  shadow  of  hardness  and  defiance  in  their  depths,  and 
were  grown  more  bright  than  soft :  their  stormy  brows 
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drew  habitually  nearer  together,  as  if  a  frown  were  im- 
minent at  any  moment.  The  lips  were  too  firmly  com- 
pressed now  for  the  sensitive  tremor  that  used  so  often 
to  telegraph  the  motions  of  the  heart.  Even  the  proud 
nose  told  of  suppressed  bitterness  and  wrath ;  and  the 
wide,  soft  chin  had  taken  an  upward  tendency  more  im- 
perious than  seductive.  The  blood  of  the  hidalgos  was 
entirely  in  the  ascendant,  and  the  loving  Irish  nature 
was  submerged  in  the  bitter  waters  of  pride  and  self- 
contempt. 

One  curious  yet  logical  effect  of  this  suppression  of 
the  affectional  nature  was,  that  Miss  Desmond  seemed 
for  the  nonce  to  have  borrowed  Nazareth's  cold  analyti- 
cal temper,  and  looked  at  herself,  and  spoke  to  herself, 
in  a  dispassionate  and  critical  manner  quite  unlike  her 
usual  style. 

"  Yes,"  said  she  slowly,  as  she  took  up  a  hand-glass, 
and  studied  her  own  profile,  "  yes,  it's  all  there  for  any 
fool  to  read.  Probably  my  Lady  Hopkins  has  spelled 
it  out  by  this  time.  I'm  sure  it's  readin'-made-easy. 
Oh,  Honoria  Desmond,  I'm  ashamed  of  you  !  bitterly, 
bitterly  ashamed  of  you !  Your  father's  daughter  ! 
And  you  called  yourself  strong,  and  thought  yourself 
superior  to  those  sentimental,  puling  creatures  who 
weave  willow- wreaths  for  their  own  heads  !  And  you 
have  stood  meekly,  waiting  to  see  if  a  man  would  con- 
descend to  accept  your  devotion ;  and  you  could  break 
your  heart  because  he  decided  he  would  not !  Oh, 
Honoria,  Honoria,  can  a  whole  life  wipe  out  that 
shame  !  " 
,  She  threw  down  the  mirror,  and  flung  herself  into  a 
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chair.  The  Juno-breast  heaved  in  one  choking  sob, 
tears  came  rushing  to  the  eyes,  the  lips  took  on  a  pite- 
ous downward  curve ;  but  before  the  gracious  summer 
rain  that  was  sure  to  wash  away  all  bitterness  could 
burst,  pride  rose,  and  with  strong  hand  and  crushing 
foot  put  down  the  revolt  of  loving  womanhood.  Miss 
Desmond  sat  for  many  minutes  quite  still ;  and  gradu- 
ally all  emotion,  and  with  it  all  color  and  mobility, 
faded  from  her  face,  leaving  it  white  and  rigid  as  a 
mortuary  effigy.  Presently  rising,  with  an  automatic 
motion  quite  unlike  her  usual  elastic  grace,  she  went 
to  a  little  table  at  the  bed-head,  and  took  up  her  Bible. 
It  opened  in  her  hand,  and  between  the  leaves  lay  the 
picture  of  Adam  Ardrie.  Quietly  taking  it  out,  she 
replaced  it  with  an  Ecce  Homo  from  her  prayer-book, 
and  then  lighting  a  candle,  held  the  priest's  picture  in 
the  flame  until  all  was  consumed,  not  flinching  as  the 
blaze  curled  around  her  own  fingers  in  devouring  the 
last  atom.  As  she  threw  the  cinder  out  of  the  window, 
she  looked  at  the  blister  already  rising,  and  mur- 
mured, — 

"Actual  cautery  is  pretty  effectual,  I  believe." 

Then  she  washed  her  hands,  and  calmly  went  to  give 
her  invitation  to  Nazareth. 

"  Going  to  Havana  !  May  I  go  too,  Mrs.  Sullivan  ?" 
asked  Major  Paidmore- Ardrie,  as  the  plan  was  broached 
that  evening  in  the  porch. 

"  'Deed  then,  major,  nothing  would  give  me  more 
pleasure,"  replied  Mrs.  Sullivan  frankly.  "  But  you'll 
have  to  ask  Miss  Desmond ;  since  it's  her  party,  and 
Mrs.  Sampson  and  meself  are  only  invited  guests." 
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"Miss  Desmond"  —  began  the  major  confidently; 
but  Honor  interrupted  him  with  a  laugh  :  — 

"  Quite  useless,  major  !  We  three  women  are  going 
all  by  ourselves  on  pilgrimage  to  do  penance  for  our 
sins  before  Lent.  We  shall  spend  Ash-Wednesday  at 
the  Church  of  our  Lady  of  Sorrows,  and  the  presence 
of  a  beau  cavalier  would  be  manifestly  inconsistent." 

"But  how  about  the  three  days  of  Carnival  pre- 
ceding Ash- Wednesday  ?"  inquired  Paidmore  slyly. 
"And  the  bal  masque  at  the  Tacon,  and  the  drive 
upon  the  Corso  ?  You  will  hardly  venture  upon  those 
festivities  without  a  cavalier,  although  so  insufficient  an 
one  as  your  humble  servant." 

"  Oh,  no,  Honoria  !  '  exclaimed  Nazareth  in  a 
shocked  voice.  "  We  couldn't  go  about  at  such  a 
time  without  a  gentleman ;  and  if  Major  Paidmore- 
Ardrie  is  going  to  Havana  just  now,  it  would  be  much 
nicer  to  make  one  party." 

"Quite  so,"  added  the  major  gravely.  "And,  truth 
to  tell,  I  was  promising  myself  to  run  down  to  Havana 
for  the  carnival.  I  have  always  wished  to  assist  at  its 
festivities  in  that  city." 

"  Of  course  I  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  your 
plans,  major,"  replied  Honoria  with  cold  politeness. 
"  And  if  you  are  actually  going,  we  shall  certainly  be 
happy  to  have  you  make  one  of  our  party." 

"Thanks,"  said  Paidmore  quietly;  and  from  his 
shaded  nook  attentively  considered  the  beautiful  face 
clearly  revealed  by  the  light  from  the  hall. 

A  little  later,  as  the  ladies  were  about  retiring,  he 
said  carelessly,  — 
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"  This  is  really  a  magnificent  night.  Won't  you  stroll 
as  far  as  the  gate,  Miss  Desmond,  and  get  the  effect  of 
the  moonlight  upon  the  wet  leaves  of  the  orange-trees 
in  that  garden  opposite  ?  You  remember  I  was  telling 
you  of  the  prismatic  colors  they  showed." 

"Yes  :  I  should  like  to  see  it,"  said  Honor  graciously. 
"Nazareth"  — 

"Mrs.  Sampson  and  Mrs.  Sullivan  are  already  en 
route  for  the  staircase,"  interposed  Paidmore  hurriedly. 
"  It  is  hardly  worth  while  disturbing  them,  is  it  ?  I 
will  tell  them  if  you  please,  however." 

"Yes,  do;  and  ask  them  if  they  will  go  too,"  said 
Honor  carelessly.  The  major  went,  and  returning  im- 
mediately, offered  his  arm,  saying,  "  As  I  supposed, 
they  had  rather  go  at  once  up-stairs  :  besides,  I  had 
something  to  say  to  you  if  you  will  permit." 

"  How  delightfully  mysterious  !  "  cried  Honor  gayly. 
"Are  you  going  to  assassinate  the  Governor-general, 
or  to  assume  the  lease  of  the  Victoria  Hotel  ?  and  how 
can  I  save  you  from  destruction  in  either  case?" 

"  I  have  faith  that  you  could,  even  in  the  latter  fear- 
ful extremity,"  replied  Paidmore  in  the  same  tone. 
"  Nobody,  I  assure  you,  pays  more  deference  to  your 
power  than  I,  Miss  Desmond ;  and  my  present  request 
for  an  interview  proves  it.  Do  you  really  object  to 
my  accompanying  you  to  Havana  ?  If  so,  of  course  I 
shall  not  go,  although  I  do  really  think  my  presence 
might  save  you  from  some  annoyance.  Havanese  men 
fancy  that  it  is  only  gallantry  to  stare  any  lady  out  of 
countenance  ;  and  when  the  party  contains  at  least  two 
ladies  sure  to  attract  admiration  anywhere  "  — 
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"  Ah,  please  count  me  in  too  !  The  others  wouldn't 
object,  I  am  sure,"  cried  Honor  with  the  first  burst  of 
Irish  drollery  she  had  indulged  in  for  weeks  ;  and  Paid- 
more  laughed  sympathetically  as  he  persisted,  — 

"  Well,  then,  three  unusually  attractive  ladies  would 
be  sure  to  be  annoyed  in  going  about  Havana  in  car- 
nival time  without  an  escort ;  and  I  should  much  enjoy 
being  that  escort :  but  if  you  really  do  not  wish  it?"  — 

He  paused ;  and  Honoria  mockingly  repeated,  — 

"  If  I  really  do  not  wish  it  ?     Well  ?  " 

"Of  course  I  should  not  go,"  replied  Paidmore  so 
stiffly  that  Miss  Desmond's  laugh  rang  out  again,  but 
this  time  without  response.  She  checked  herself  at 
once,  and  frankly  said,  — 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  major,  if  I  was  rude  j  but  truth 
to  tell,  as  you  say,  I  haven't  been  feeling  very  well  of 
late, --the  climate  perhaps,  or  the  megrims,  as  Clara 
calls  the  blues,  or  perhaps  the  alligator  pears ;  at  any 
rate,  I've  been  feeling  very  cross  with  myself  and  every- 
body else,  and  rather  meant  to  go  to  Havana,  and  have 
a  good  sulk,  since  I  don't  talk  Spanish,  and  intended 
to  forget  my  French  while  I  was  there ;  but  possibly 
enough  it  was  a  poor  plan,  like  most  of  mine,  and  had 
better  be  upset." 

Her  voice  suddenly  sank  in  the  last  words  to  the 
richer  tones  of  its  lower  register,  —  tones  containing  a 
depth  of  pathos  and  devotion  fit  for  a  virgin  martyr's 
last  Te  Deum.  Paidmore  looked  at  her  under  the 
moonlight  yet  more  earnestly  than  he  had  looked  by 
the  lamplight  in  the  porch. 

"I  am  very  sorry  any  thing  should  have  troubled 
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you/'  said  he  in  a  low  voice.  "Can  I  help  you  in  any 
way?  You  know  I  do  not  wish  to  intrude ;  but  if  the 
sympathy  or  advice  of  one  of  your  very  truest  friends 
could  avail "  — 

"  Thank  you ;  thank  you  heartily,"  said  Honor 
slowly,  and  as  if  only  half  knowing  that  she  spoke, 
while,  in  the  tender  light  of  the  full  moon,  Paidmore 
saw  the  glorious  eyes  slowly  fill  up  with  unshed 
tears. 

"  One  of  your  very  truest  friends,"  repeated  he 
slowly.  "  And  one  who  would  willingly  strive  for 
a  dearer  title  if  he  knew  that  he  might  without  wrong- 
ing another.  Honor  claims  the  first  place  "  — 

He  did  not  see  the  equivoque,  except  as  the  sudden 
blush  and  suppressed  smile  upon  Miss  Desmond's  face 
revealed  it.  He  stopped  awkwardly,  as  every  man  into 
whose  keramics  a  bull  has  intruded  must  inevitably  do, 
but  Honoria's  tact  supplied  the  easiest  way  out  of  the 
dilemma. 

"  My  name  is  so  easily  punned  upon,  Major  Paid- 
more,  that  the  point  of  the  jest  penetrated  even  my 
rude  revery ;  although  I  must  with  shame  confess  I  lost 
all  the  rest  of  what  you  were  saying.  Forgive  me, 
won't  you  ?  I'm  not  at  all  myself  to-night ;  and  so 
good  a  friend  as  you  won't  take  offence,  I'm  sure,  even 
at  my  failing  to  hear  whatever  pretty  things  you  were 
saying.  You'll  stay  good  friends  with  me,  won't  you?" 

She  laid  a  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  looked  up  in  his 
face  with  a  glance  so  frank  and  innocent  and  yet  so 
alluring,  that  the  man  receiving  it  needed  to  gather  all 
his  manhood  to  resist  its  unconscious  witchery ;  and 
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the  bronzed  face  grew  very  pale  as  Adam  Ardrie's 
brother  said,  — 

"  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,  Miss  Desmond  ;  and  I 
am  sure  you  believed  me  when  I  called  myself  one  of 
the  truest  and  best  of  your  friends,  one  who  will  gladly 
place  life,  and  life's  worth,  at  your  service  should  you 
need  it.  And  since  you  have  alluded  to  the  double 
meaning  of  your  name,  you  will  not,  I  trust,  be  offended 
if  I  quote  —  just  in  that  connection,  you  understand  — 
the  famous  couplet  you  know  so  well,  no  doubt,  — 

"  '  I  had  not  loved  thee,  dear,  so  well, 
Loved  I  not  Honor  more.'  ' 

"Yes,  I  know  it  very  well,"  said  Honor  quietly; 
and,  as  she  made  a  movement  to  return  to  the  house, 
she  added  very  earnestly,  "  and  I  am  quite  sure  I  may 
trust  in  your  promise  of  friendship.  And  if  I  needed 
life,  or  life's  worth,  I  should  feel  certain  that  one  hon- 

• 

orable  gentleman  would  give  me  both." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

HAVANA. 

THE  trip  to  Havana  certainly  deserved  to  be 
counted  among  the  successes  of  Miss  Des- 
mond's life.  Undertaken  to  change  the  current  of 
her  thoughts,  it  brought  her  into  such  a  whirl  of  gayety 
and  novelty  as  nearly  prevented  her  from  thinking  at 
all.  The  Havanese,  adorers  of  beauty,  at  once  appre- 
ciated and  wondered  at  a  beauty  combining  the  soft 
and  sensuous  charms  of  their  own  women,  with  vi- 
vacity and  a  purity  at  once  impenetrable  and  uncon- 
scious, the  heritage  of  the  Irish  maid. 

Invitations,  beginning  at  the  President's  palace, 
showered  in  upon  Miss  Desmond's  party ;  and  Honoria 
forgot  to  feign  ignorance  of  French,  which  everybody 
spoke,  and  even  revived  her  Spanish  so  rapidly  as  to 
stammer  it  very  prettily  to  here  and  there  some  cavalier 
who  spoke  only  his  own  language.  Her  breakfast- 
table  was  littered  with  notes  of  invitation  or  compli- 
ment ;  her  rooms  were  oppressive  with  the  perfume 
of  bouquets ;  and  from  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  midnight  no  hour  of  the  day  but  was 
crowded  with  amusement,  or  what  was  intended  for 
such. 

"What  would  they  say  to  all  this  at  Abbeyshrule, 
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I  wonder?  "  remarked  Nazareth  one  day,  as  she  turned 
over  the  dominos  and  masks  for  the  next  night's  ball. 

"Abbeyshrule  !  "  repeated  Honor  in  a  startled  voice. 
"  I  had  forgotten  there  was  such  a  place." 

"  I  should  think  you  had,  but  there  really  is,"  re- 
plied Nazareth,  who  knew  no  Spanish,  and  very  little 
French,  and  had  a  good  honest  New  England  respect 
for  Sunday. 

"Yes,  there  really  is,"  repeated  Honor  absently. 
"And  the  Desmond  Hundred  and  aunt  Anna  Ad- 
ams. I  am  going  out  this  very  moment  to  buy  her 
guava-jelly  enough  for  the  rest  of  her  life." 

"  Perhaps  she  don't  like  it,"  suggested  Nazareth,  who 
felt  a  bit  perverse  just  then. 

"Oh!  she's  sure  to,"  replied  Honor.  "And  then 
I'll  find  some  pretty  things  for  Diana,  and  some  nice 
present  for  Easter  and  for  Mr.  John  and  aunt  Celyndy 
and  the  deacon  !  Oh  !  we'll  have  awful  fun  in  finding 
presents  for  everybody.  —  Clara,  dear,  just  ring  for  the 
carriage,  will  you  ?  We  can  all  three  go,  you  know,  in 
that  wide-seated  victoria." 

"  Sure,  you'll  get  some  elegant  present  for  Mr.  Ard- 
rie,  won't  you?"  asked  Clara  anxiously ;  and  Honor 
replied  with  a  laugh,  just  a  little  forced,  — 

"  Yes,  indeed.  I'm  going  to  find  the  biggest  cruci- 
fix in  Havana  for  him.  And  Nazareth,  dear,  what  shall 
we  get  for  the  doctor?  ': 

"Any  thing  but  a  crucifix,"  replied  Nazareth,  laugh- 
ing. "  Let  us  go  to  the  cigarette-factory  again,  and 
have  some  dozens  of  packages  put  up  for  him,  with  his 
name  stamped  in  gilt  letters  on  each." 
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"  Oh,  yes  !  you  shall  give  him  those,  and  also  some 
of  every  sort  of  nice  cigars  made  here.  And  I  will 
have  one  of  those  cedar  cabinets  for  cigars,  such  as 
we  saw  at  the  factory,  —  one  of  the  big  ones,  standing 
on  four  legs,  and  inlaid  with  ivory,  don't  you  know?  " 

"  Why,  my  dear,  they  cost  a  fortune  !  a  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  for  the  best ! '  exclaimed  Nazareth,  sin- 
cerely shocked  in  her  New  England  thrift  and  common 
sense  ;  but  Honor  tranquilly  replied,  — 

"  Yes,  I  believe  so.  But  it  will  be  so  tidy  to  keep 
all  the  tobacco  things  out  of  the  way." 

The  cigarettes  and  the  cigars,  combining  an  exor- 
bitant first  charge  with  the  heavy  duties,  cost  about 
half  as  much  again  as  the  same  articles  bought  in  New 
York ;  and  the  cabinet  was  always  in  the  way  in  which- 
ever corner  of  the  doctor's  tiny  study  it  was  placed. 
And  Honoria  was  shocked,  when  quarter-day  came 
round,  to  find  how  much  money  she  had  spent  during 
her  holiday,  and  that  some  of  her  munificent  charities 
must  be  curtailed  in  consequence.  But  still  —  the 
doctor  had  his  present ! 

In  all  these  festivities  Paidmore  played  a  part,  more 
or  less  prominent,  according  to  the  occasion ;  and 
Honoria,  accustomed  from  childhood  to  that  grande 
monde  which  has  its  own  training,  habits,  and  necessi- 
ties, noted  in  silent  admiration  the  tact  with  which  he 
was  always  present  when  a  protector,  an  escort,  or  a 
cavalier  was  appropriate,  and  how  quietly  he  effaced 
himself  when  his  presence  might  have  caused  comment 
or  inquiry.  The  result  of  these  observations  showed 
in  a  reply  made  one  day  to  Clara,  who  was  as  usual 
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chanting  Ardrie's  praises,  calling  him  a  saint,  and  re- 
gretting his  absence,  ending  with  a  powerful  sigh,  and 
the  question,  — 

"  Ah  I  then,  don't  you  wish  he  were  here?  " 

"  No,  I  can't  say  that  I  do,"  returned  Honor  coolly. 
"A  man  of  the  world  is  far  less  responsibility  upon 
one's  hands.  Your  saints  are  so  innocent  that  they 
are  always  compromising  one,  and  never  knowing  it." 

"Compromising!'  shrieked  Clara.  "Why,  Honor 
Desmond,  what  do  you  mean?  Who  did  dear  Mr. 
Ardrie  ever  compromise? " 

"I  don't  say,"  replied  Honor  in  solemn  fun.  "But, 
when  next  you  go  strolling  through  the  Hundred  woods 
with  him  again,  I  advise  you  to  see  who  is  peeping 
and  listening  behind  the  great  oak.  Not  even  Mohr 
to  make  a  third  !  " 

"But  when?  Who  said  it?  What  was.it  they  said? 
Faith,  then,  Honor  dear,  it's  too  bad  of  you  to  tease 
me  that  way  ! '  cried  Clara,  delighted  at  the  imputa- 
tion, yet  too  shrewd  not  to  feel  the  mockery  of  Honor's 
tone  and  glance.  "  But  tell  me  true,  then,  Honor,  do 
you  like  the  major  better  than  his  brother?  Which 
would  suit  you  the  best?  " 

"  Both,  either,  neither,  according  to  the  need  of  the 
moment,"  replied  Honor,  still  mockingly.  "  One  is  a 
saint,  the  other  is  a  gentleman  comme  il  faiit :  some- 
times one  is  appropriate,  sometimes  the  other ;  some- 
times one  prefers  );  -she  took  the  card  from  the  salver 
held  before  her  by  the  Spanish  servant,  who  had  en- 
tered the  room  while  she  spoke,  and  finished  her 
sentence  by  reading  it  aloud,  — 
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"The  Count  de  Almaviva.  Show  him  up-stairs, 
Manuel.  Clara,  will  you  please  call  Mrs.  Sampson? 
The  count  fancies  he  speaks  English." 

"  I  fancy  he'd  be  glad  to  hear  you  say  you  preferred 
him  to  the  saint,  or  the  soldier,  whatever  language  you 
told  him  in,"  said  Clara  meaningly,  and  left  the  room 
by  one  door,  as  the  count  entered  it  by  the  other.  Now, 
the  Count  de  Almaviva  was  also  a  gentleman  comme  il 
faut,  but  he  was  too  utterly  utter  a  Spaniard  to  under- 
stand a  woman  above  intrigue  ;  and,  catching  sight  of 
Clara's  retreating  figure,  at  once  sprang  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  she  had  been  sent  out  of  the  way  to  give  him 
opportunity  for  the  tender  declaration  he  had  that  very 
morning  resolved  upon  making  to  the  charming  and 
wealthy  American. 

Instead,  therefore,  of -responding  to  Honoria's  gra- 
cious salutation  by  his  usual  deferential  bow,  he  dropped 
upon  one  knee,  seized  her  hand,  and  was  proceeding  tp 
pour  forth  his  feelings  in  phrases  flowery,  soft,  and 
treacherous  as  the  breezes  of  his  own  island,  when 
both  doors  of  the  apartment  opened  simultaneously, 
Major  Paidmore-Ardrie  appearing  at  one,  and  Naza- 
reth and  Clara  at  the  other.  The  situation  was  ob- 
vious, and  only  Miss  Desmond's  readiness  saved  it 
from  confessed  absurdity ;  moving  her  skirts  a  little 
upon  the  floor,  she  looked  down,  and  said,  — 

"  Oh  !  don't  trouble  yourself,  count :  I  dropped  it  just 
here,  I  think.  Ah  !  there  it  is  now  :  thank  you."  And 
slipping  the  ring  upon  her  finger,  which  she  had  let 
fall  in  front  of  the  count's  nose,  she  added,  as  he  rose 
to  his  feet,  "  Mrs.  Sampson  has  been  dying  to  hear 
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about  that  bull-fight  on  Sunday,  count ;  and  I  told  her 
you  would  be  sure  to  bring  us  the  particulars,  so  you 
are  decidedly  monsieur  le  bien-venu  —  to  her."  The 
pause  before  the  two  last  words  was  very  slight ;  but  it 
contained  the  reply  to  the  unspoken  declaration,  and 
so  the  Count  de  Almaviva  understood  it.  Paidmore, 
having  no  Latin  blood  in  his  veins,  did  not  understand  ; 
and,  although  no  ripple  appeared  upon  the  surface,  his 
spirit  inwardly  fermented  until  he  found  opportunity 
to  say,  as  he  and  Miss  Desmond  stood  for  a  moment 
in  the  balcony  looking  at  the  Plaza  by  moonlight,  and 
listening  to  the  military  band  playing  there,  — 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  interrupted  what  seemed 
a  pleasant  interview  between  you  and  the  count  this 


morning." 


{( 


You  are  forgiven,"  replied  Honor  solemnly ;  and 
her  blue  eyes  glinted  so  merrily  in  the  moonlight  that 
Paidmore  exclaimed,  — 

"  Do  be  real  for  once  !  I  used  to  fancy  that  I  knew 
my  world  as  well  as  most  men,  but  I  confess  that  you 
puzzle  me." 

"  Pray  explain  :  this  interests  me  immensely  ;  a  wild 
Irish  girl  like  me,  the  farmeress  of  the  Desmond 
Hundred  in  Abbeyshrule,  Massachusetts,  puzzle  that 
world-weary  past-master  of  finesse,  the  beau  sabreur 
Major  Paidmore-Ardrie  !  No  !  " 

"Yes,  mock  and  jeer  if  you  like,  Miss  Desmond,  it 
is  nevertheless  true,"  replied  the  major  sullenly,  "  that 
you  pique  and  puzzle  me  into  the  desire  to  ask  at  least 
one  rude  downright  question.  May  I?': 

"  If  I  say  yes,  I  resign  the  right  of  resenting  the 
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rudest  and  downrightest  question  you  would  ever  ask. 
Tell  me  first  how  I  puzzle  you?" 

"Well,  when  I  first  began  to  know  you,  I  was 
charmed  with  the  truth,  the  courage,  the  nobility  of 
your  character  :  you  seemed  to  me  to  possess  all  those 
attributes  we  commonly  call  childlike,  although  chil- 
dren seldom  possess  them." 

"  You  thought  me  an  ingenue  ? >: 

"  No  :  since  that  word  is  used  to  describe  the  silly 
ignorance  our  French  neighbors  put  in  place  of  inno- 
cence. I  did  not  think  you  unsophisticated,  or  stupid, 
or  cold-hearted,  —  but  "  — 

"But  what?"  demanded  Honoria  sharply,  as  he 
paused ;  for  the  moonlight  showed  such  a  strange  look 
upon  her  face,  —  a  look  of  terror,  almost  of  horror,  — 
as  startled  him  into  silence. 

"  Pardon  me  !  I  was  speaking  with  unwarrantable 
freedom.  I  have  no  right  to  comment  in  this  man- 
ner," began  he  \  but  with  an  unconscious  gesture  of 
command  she  cried,  "You  have  the  right,  for  I  give  it 
you ;  and  I  wish  to  hear  what  you  were  going  to  say. 
You  thought  me  truthful,  and  brave,  and  in  earnest ; 
and  you  find  me  false,  and  frivolous,  and  hollow,  like 
the  worst  specimens  of  those  worldly  women,  who,  you 
said  the  other  day,  wearied  you,  and  shook  your  faith 
in  modern  womanhood  compared  with  the  bygone 
generation.  That  is  what  you  mean,  Major  Paidmore  ; 
and  if  you  mean  it,  you  are  quite  right  to  say  it,  and  I 
am  glad  to  hear  it,  for  it  is  true." 

"  It  is  not  true,  Miss  Desmond ;  and  you  are  the 
only  person  in  the  world  who  should  say  it  to  me  with 
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impunity,"  replied  the  major,  laying  his  hand  for  an  in- 
stant lightly  upon  the  beautiful  hand  clenched  around 
the  rail  of  the  balcony.  "  Is  it  right  or  fair  to  put  words 
into  my  mouth,  and  then  reply  to  them  as  if  they  were 
my  own  ?  I  was  only  going  to  say,  that  since  a  certain 
day,  the  day  we  rode  to  see  the  game  of  polo,  if  you 
remember"  — 

"  I  remember  very  well,"  said  Honor  in  a  low  voice. 

"You  have  been  very  capricious,  —  yes,  and  I  will 
repeat,  very  puzzling  in  your  manner  and  behavior. 
You  see,  I  am  accepting  your  permission  to  speak 
frankly.  A  bitter  and  mocking  spirit  seems  to  have 
gained  admittance  to  at  least  one  little  corner  of  the 
ingenuous  and  noble  nature  I  so  much  admired ;  and 
a  thirst  for  excitement  and  amusement  —  yes,  and  ad- 
miration—  strikes  me  as  incongruous  with  the  grand 
simplicity  that  seemed  to  me  the  outcome  of  self- 
respect  and  peace  within." 

"  Yes,  now  you  have  it ! '  exclaimed  Honoria,  hur- 
ried by  her  own  emotion  into  a  frankness  she  hardly 
appreciated.  "  Peace  within  !  that  is  it !  While  there 
was  peace  there  was  serenity,  and  my  soul  expanded, 
as  God  intended  that  it  should.  But  when  peace  gave 
place  to  war  and  bitterness  and  self-contempt,  the  poor 
soul  became  a  mere  battle-ground  for  all  sorts  of  de- 
mons ;  and  we  know,  you  and  I,  how  a  country  fares 
when  the  nations  meet  to  fight  out  their  quarrels." 

"  Now  you  are  your  own  frank,  vehement  self  once 
more,"  said  Paidmore,  smiling.  "  But  do  not,  in  this 
mood,  say  any  thing  you  will  regret  when  you  think  it 
over.  May  I  give  you  some  advice?" 
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"Yes." 

"  If  you  have  quarrelled  with  some  one,  —  if  the 
contending  armies  in  your  soul  are  led  by  Pride  and 
Love,  assert  yourself  as  queen  of  your  own  kingdom, 
and  bid  the  contest  cease.  Command  Pride  to  draw 
off  his  legions,  and  depart  to  his  own  place, — Ardrie 
would  tell  you  where  that  is,  —  and  let  Love  be  lord 
of  all,  and  let  his  reign  of  peace  and  joy  heal  the 
wounds  of  the  poor  torn  and  weary  battle-field.  There, 
that  is  what  I  really  mean  for  good  and  serious  advice, 
and  — it  is  very  disinterested." 

A  little  silence  followed.  Honoria's  face  was  turned 
away;  and  the  hand  upon  the  rail  was  no  longer 
clenched,  but  lay  inert  and  pathetic  in  its  white  beauty 
as  if  nothing  were  left  for  it  to  cling  to  of  all  earth's 
hopes  or  supports.  Paidmore  stood  looking  down  at 
that  hand,  and  repeating,  in  the  cold  loneliness  of  his 
own  heart,  — 

"  I  had  not  loved  thee,  dear,  so  much, 
Loved  I  not  Honor  more." 

At  last  she  turned,  in  her  old  impulsive  fashion,  and, 
raising  the  hand  to  meet  his,  said,  with  a  smile  as  frank 
as  it  was  sad,  — 

"  Thank  you,  friend.  I  shall  not  reply  to  your  ad- 
vice, but  I  will  tell  you  something.  I  have  not  trifled 
with  the  Count  de  Almaviva,  but  I  do  not  intend  to 
marry  him  or  anybody.  I  can  even  say  more  :  I  nei- 
ther intend  nor  desire  to  marry  him  or  anybody  —  any- 
body. And  I  shall  do  my  very  best  to  put  aside  this 
capricious  and  unreal  condition  of  which  you  com- 
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plain,  —  no,  don't  apologize.  You  did  complain  of  it, 
and  I  gave  you  leave  to  complain ;  and  it  was  very 
honest  and  manly  of  you  to  say  just  what  you  did,  and 
it  will  do  me  good.  But  don't  say  any  more,  please ; 
and  never  doubt,  that,  from  the  very  centre  of  my 
heart,  I  am  your  true  and  faithful  friend,  and  want  you 
for  mine.  Is  it  a  compact? " 

"  It  is  a  compact,"  said  Paidmore  gently.  But  he 
hardly  touched  the  smooth,  soft  hand,  laid  so  frankly 
in  his  broad  palm,  and  did  not  offer,  as  Honor  half 
expected,  to  raise  it  to  his  lips,  to  seal  the  compact  so 
serious  in  each  of  those  honorable  hearts.  As  they 
went  in,  Honoria  said,  — 

"  I  think  we  have  enough  of  Cuba,  have  we  not  ? 
Let  us  take  the  steamer  to  Nassau  to-morrow." 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

A    FATAL   GENEROSITY. 

"  A  ND  how  has  every  thing  gone  at  Nassau  during 
Jr\.  these  weeks  of  our  exile  ? "  asked  Honor  of 
Miss  Hopkins,  who  had  come  to  make  a  formal  call 
of  arrival  upon  Mrs.  Sampson  and  Miss  Desmond, 
snobbishly  ignoring  Mrs.  Sullivan  in  her  inquiries  un- 
til Honoria's  quiet  but  persistent  reference  to  "my 
cousin  "  at  length  penetrated  her  comfortable  British 
brain,  and  moved  her  to  say,  — 

"  Oh,  yes,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  of  course !  You  went 
about  too,  I  suppose,  with  Miss  Desmond.  Did  you 
enjoy  it?" 

"  Very  much.  There  are  no  English  there  to  speak 
of,"  replied  Clara,  her  black  eyes  sparkling  with  all 
Erin's  love  of  Albion.  Miss  Hopkins  began  to  look 
a  little  dubious ;  but  before  she  could  arrange  her 
mental  forces,  Honor  came  to  the  rescue  with  the 
question  noted  above,  and  Miss  Annie  replied,  — 

"  Oh,  fairly  well,  thank  you.  Lieut.  Simpkins  took 
us  out  once  or  twice  riding,  and  we  went  to  the  dress 
parade,  and  they  are  talking  of  a  grand  milit'ry  ball. 
Won't  that  be  fine?" 

"  No  doubt.  And  how  is  Miss  Vane  ?  I  have  not 
seen  her  yet,"  asked  Honor,  struggling  after  any  topic 
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except  Lieut.  Simpkins  and  his  surroundings.  Miss 
Hopkins  grew  red,  and  gave  her  gentle  head  a  little 
toss  as  she  replied,  — 

"O  Miss  Vane  !  Re'ly  I  don't  know  what  to  say. 
Do  you  know,  mamma  is  thinking  of  discharging  her 
without  a  recommendation  ?  "  A  dangerous  light  came 
into  Miss  Desmond's  eyes  as  she  asked,  — 

"  Might  I  ask  for  what  fault  ?  It  must  be  something 
very  serious  indeed." 

"  Why,  she's  so  sentimental,  you  know, "  replied 
Miss  Hopkins,  a  little  at  a  loss  how  to  formulate  the 
family  jealousy  and  suspicion.  "Always  crying  about, 
and  doing  all  the  lessons  and  things  with  the  air  of 
a  martyr.  Lieut.  Simpkins  said,  if  we  had  tableaux,  as 
we  talked  of,  she'd  be  just  the  one  for  the  girl  in '  The 
Last  Token,'  and  he'd  be  the  one  throwing  her  the 
rose.  He's  so  droll,  you  know ;  and  it  was  because 
mamma  said  she  tried  to  look  like  a  martyr,  and  the 
*  Last  Token  '  girl  is  a  martyr,  you  know ;  and  —  did 
you  ever  see  it?" 

"Yes,  I  have  seen  it,"  replied  Honor  concisely. 
"But  Lady  Hopkins  is  not  going  to  discharge  Miss 
Vane  in  a  foreign  country,  without  friends  or  recom- 
mendation, because  she  looks  like  a  martyr,  is 
she?" 

"  Oh,  dear,  no  !  I  didn't  say  that,  did  I  ?  I  never 
meant ;  but  she  goes  on  so  with  gentlemen,  you  know. 
Why,  she'll  smile  and  speak  softly  to  Lieut.  Simpkins, 
quite  as  if  she  were  one  of  his  own  society ;  and  his 
people,  you  know,  are  connected  with  nobility  at 
home  :  his  aunt  married  Lady  Topham's  nephew  \  and 
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he  remembers  when  he  was  a  child,  going  to  Topham 
Park,  and  Lady  Topham  calling  him  one  of  her  little 


cousins." 


"  It  was  very  presumptuous  of  Miss  Vane  to  smile 
and  speak  softly  to  a  person  so  connected,  of  course ; 
although  I  believe  her  father  was  a  clergyman,  was  he 
not?  but  what  else  has  she  done,  please?''  inquired 
Honor  so  cuttingly,  that  Miss  Hopkins  replied  with 
asperity,  — 

"  Oh  !  the  worst,  you  know,  is  Mr.  Colesworthy.  I 
didn't  like  to  speak  of  that,  for  mamma  says  it  is  hardly 
fit  for  a  girl  to  know  about ;  but  it  is  quite  too  shock- 
ing, and,  since  you  condescend  to  take  an  interest  in 
Miss  Vane,  I  will  tell  you  "  — 

"  Pardon  me  for  interrupting  you  one  moment," 
said  Miss  Desmond  in  her  stateliest  manner.  "  But  I 
want  to  say  that  my  interest  in  Miss  Vane  is  neither 
condescension  nor  curiosity.  I  consider  her  in  every 
respect  my  social  equal,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  a 
remarkably  pure  and  simple-minded  girl.  If  she  has 
really  committed  and  acknowledged  a  fault  unfit  for 
you  to  speak  of,  I  certainly  do  not  wish  you  to  do  so ; 
but  I  should  like  to  warn  you  and  your  mother  that  to 
deprive  an  orphan  girl  under  your  charge  of  her  repu- 
tation, and  then  throw  her  upon  the  world  in  the  way 
you  propose,  is  doing  the  very  best  you  can  to  ruin 
her  in  body  and  soul." 

"  Dear  me,  Miss  Desmond,  I  never  thought  you 
would  get  so  hot  over  such  a  thing,  which  after  all,  you 
know,  doesn't  matter  especially  to  you  "  — 

"  Except  that  in  the  interests  of  humanity  and  of 
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womanhood  I  intend  to  protect  this  girl  if  she  de- 
serves it,"  interrupted  Honoria  haughtily. 

"  Oh  !  re'ly,"  replied  Miss  Hopkins,  rising.  "Then 
you  had  better  talk  it  over  with  mamma,  for  of  course 
I  am  not  the  one  to  settle  any  thing.  Good-morning." 

"  Good-morning,  Miss  Hopkins,"  returned  Honor, 
a  troubled  smile  breaking  through  the  lightning-clouds 
of  her  brow.  "  I  hope  I  have  not  been  rude  to  you. 
I  didn't  want  to  be,  especially  when  you  kindly  came 
to  pay  me  a  visit ;  but  some  things  stir  me  very  deeply, 
and  perhaps  I  showed  unwarrantable  heat.  You'll  ex- 
cuse the  inhospitality,  won't  you?  " 

She  held  out  her  hand ;  and  the  other  seized  it  in  a 
warm  and  moist  but  honest  grasp,  saying  eagerly,  — 

"  Oh,  dear,  yes  !  pray  don't  mention  it :  it's  no  con- 
sequence at  all.  Bessie  and  me  often  have  little  tiffs 
that  way,  but  lor',  we  never  think  of  it  again ;  and  I 
never  was  one  to  bear  malice.  You  come  and  talk  to 
mamma  about  Miss  Vane,  and  she1!!  put  it  all  straight. 
Good-morning." 

"The  vulgar  little  shrimp,  with  her  Liftinant  Simpkins 
and  his  beggarly  nobility,"  began  Clara,  as  the  door 
closed  ;  while  Nazareth,  cool  and  fresh  as  a  water-lily, 
slightly  smiled,  as  if  in  pity  of  everybody,  and  glanced 
meditatively  at  Honoria.  The  latter  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment beside  the  door,  her  bent  forefinger  pressed  hard 
against  her  lips,  as  was  a  trick  of  hers,  then  flinging  an 
airy  kiss  toward  her  friends,  exclaimed,  "  Ati  revoir, 
mesdames!"  and  darted  from  the  room  to  seek  the 
outer  air  and  solitude. 

Some  hours  .later,  as  Major  Paidmore-Ardrie  smoked 
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a  meditative  cigar  in  the  shrubbery,  and,  leaning  against 
the  gate-post,  watched  the  blue  wreaths  fantastically 
dissolve  into  air  almost  as  blue,  he  was  a  little  startled 
by  a  quick-drawn  breath  at  his  elbow,  and  a  frightened 
exclamation  of — 

"  O  Major  Paidmore  !  is  it  you?" 

"  It  is  I,  Miss  Vane.     How  do  you  do  again?  " 

"Very  well,  thanks ;  but  I  am  in  such  trouble  !  " 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that.  May  I  help  you  ?  "  And  the 
major,  throwing  away  his  cigar,  offered  his  arm,  and 
led  the  agitated  girl  up  and  down  the  secluded  path 
beside  the  gate.  It  was  obvious  that  tears  were  easier 
to  come  at  than  words ;  but  English  reserve  and  Eng- 
lish training  were  strong  and  useful,  and  after  a  little 
effort  the  girl  replied  steadily  enough,  — 

"  I  don't  think  anybody  can  help  me.  I  have  got 
to  be  married  in  the  morning." 

"Good  heavens  !  Miss  Vane,  what  do  you  mean? 
Got  to  be  married  !  To  whom,  pray?'! 

"  Mr.  Coles  worthy  ;  and  indeed,  Major  Paidmore,  I 
had  far  rather  die.  I  was  going  up  to  the  Queen's 
Staircase,  when  I  ran  against  you." 

"What  for?  tell  me,  my  poor  child." 

"I  —  you  know  when  we  were  there,  and  I  leaned 
over,  you  said  it  would  be  sure  death  to  fall  on  those 
broken  rocks  below ;  and  you  drew  me  back,  and 
smiled,  and  —  and  looked  at  me." 

"  So  you  were  going  to  have  your  own  way  when  I 
was  not  by,  and  prove  whether  I  said  true  about  it 
being  sure  death  to  fall  over  ! ' 

"  Oh;  how  can  you  laugh  about  my  dying  ! '      And 
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now  nature  conquered  even  Angloism  ;  and,  turning  her 
head  as  far  away  as  she  could,  Lilian  shed  the  great 
burning  tears  that  would  have  way.  The  major  could 
not  but  feel  as  if  it  were  a  child  he  comforted,  and  he 
spoke  as  if  to  a  child. 

"  Indeed  I  wouldn't  laugh  about  your  dying,  but  I 
am  quite  sure  before  you  reached  the  top  of  the 
Queen's  Staircase  you  would  have  seen  the  folly  of 
coming  down  again  at  one  step ;  and  at  any  rate  the 
darkness  and  dripping  walls  would  have  scared  you 
into  common  sense  again.  Now  tell  me  in  quiet 
earnest,  what  do  you  mean  about  having  to  be  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Colesworthy,  if  you  don't  like?" 

"  Well,  you  know  before  you  went  to  Havana  I  told 
you  how  he  persecuted  me,  and  how  I  had  been  very 
silly  and  allowed  him  to  tease  me  into  a  sort  of  a 
promise, --or  not  just  a  promise,  you  know,  but  I 
said  I  would  think  about  it,  just  to  keep  him  quiet  "  — 

" Did  you  never  hear  of  the  fortress  that  parleys? " 

"  No,  sir  :  what  fortress  was  it?  " 

"  La  Pucelle,  but  never  mind  just  now.     Go  on." 

"  Then  you  came ;  and  when  I  knew  you  I  decided 
very  quickly  that  I  never,  never  could  marry  Mr. 
Colesworthy  —  I  mean,  when  I  knew  all  of  your  party, 
you  know." 

"  Exactly.  And  you  promised  me  to  tell  Mr.  Coles- 
worthy  this  decision." 

"  I  know,  and  I  tried  to ;  but  he  wouldn't  listen, 
and  he  said  I  was  bound  to  him,  and  he  would  com- 
plain to  Lady  Hopkins  "  — 

"  Yes,  you  told  me  all  that  also ;  and  I  advised  you 
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to  be  first  in  the  field,  and  tell  her  yourself,  and  claim 
her  protection.  Any  woman  would  have  given  it  if 
properly  appealed  to." 

"  She  wouldn't.  She  is  —  I  don't  know  what :  she 
is  a  hard  woman,  though  she  seems  so  jolly  j  and  I 
fancy  she  does  not  like  me  very  well,  though  I've 
done  my  best  with  Bessie's  music  and  all "  — 

"You  mustn't  stay  here  much  longer,"  interrupted 
the  major,  watching  the  hotel-piazzas  through  the 
shrubbery.  "  Tell  me  about  the  marriage." 

"Why,  he  kept  teasing  and  worrying,  and  making 
me  meet  him  at  odd  times  just  to  keep  him  quiet, 
until  a  few  days  ago  Lady  Hopkins  found  us  in  the 
belvidere,  and  he  was  holding  me  by  the  hand,  —  in- 
deed and  indeed,  sir,  it  was  quite  by  force,  —  and  she 
said  horrid  dreadful  things ;  and  then  he  said  we  had 
been  engaged  for  a  long  time,  and  I  was  trying  to  play 
him  false  because  I  had  set  my  mind  on  a  more  ambi- 
tious match,  and  was  captivated  by  a  military  title,  — 
now  I  think  he  meant  you,  Major  Paidmore,  because 
of  something  I  said  once  about  you  that  made  him 
furious,  —  but  Lady  Hopkins  thought  he  meant  that 
horrid  little  Lieut.  Simpkins,  who  is  always  talking 
nonsense  to  me  when  he  finds  the  chance,  and  oh, 
how  she  did  go  on  !  I  never  would  have  believed  a 
titled  lady  could  talk  like  that !  " 

"  Titles  do  not  make  ladies,  my  child,  even  in  Eng- 
land. Well,  and  did  she  ordain  the  marriage  as  a 
punishment  for  your  offences?  " 

"  Why,  yes,  I  really  believe  she  meant  it  so,  although 
I  did  not  think  of  it  before ;  for  I  went  down  on  my 
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knees,  and  told  her  that  I  had  rather  die,  and  that  I 
did  not  in  the  least  fancy  Mr.  Colesworthy,  and  if  she 
would  give  me  the  money  for  a  passage  home,  I  would 
go  right  away  to  London,  and  find  another  place  :  and 
she  said  nobody  would  have  me ;  and  she  said  —  in- 
deed, Major  Paidmore,  I  can't  repeat  what  she  said." 

"  I  can  easily  imagine  !     And  the  man  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  he  was  glad  of  it,  for  he  thought  it  would 
force  me  into  marrying  him ;  and  finally  between  them 
they  agreed  that  I  should  be  married  at  a  little  out- 
of-the-way  church  somewhere,  to-morrow  morning  at 
eight  o'  clock,  and  he  should  take  me  away  in  the 
steamer  expected  to  touch  here  to-morrow ;  and 
although  you  laugh,  and  don't  care,  I  will  kill  myself 
before  I  will  marry  that  man.  You  will  see,  and  per- 
haps you'll  be  a  little  sorry  then  that  you  didn't 
care  ! J: 

The  major  cast  rather  a  startled  look  at  his  compan- 
ion. Artless  as  she  was,  could  she  fail  to  know  what 
she  was  declaring?  And  gentle  as  she  was,  did  she 
perhaps  possess  that  obstinacy  often  coupled  with  gen- 
tleness, which  might  carry  her  even  to  the  awful  alter- 
native she  so  childishly  proposed?  Paidmore  had 
solved  neither  question  when  an  interruption  to  the 
scene  occurred,  the  cause  of  which  we  must  seek  in 
the  group  upon  the  piazza  watched  so  suspiciously  by 
the  major  until  he  forgot  it  in  more  personal  interests. 

To  Honoria,  sitting  in  placid  content  and  watching 
the  quaint  shadow  of  the  banyan-tree,  appeared  Lady 
Hopkins,  red,  angry,  and,  as  she  expressed  it,  flustered. 

"  O  Miss  Desmond  ! "  began  she  as  Honor  turned 
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questioning  and  unwilling  eyes  upon  her,  "  I  just  was 
looking  for  you.  Annie  told  me,  of  course,  all  that 
was  said  this  morning  about  Miss  Vane  in  your  room, 
and  how  you  thought  I  was  laying  myself  open  to  a 
libel  suit  "  — 

"  I  did  not  say  any  thing  of  the  kind,  Lady  Hop- 
kins." 

"  Well,  well,  we  won't  stand  on  words :  it  was  the 
gist  of  what  you  said,  and  I  shouldn't  think  you  was 
one  to  back  down  from  what  you'd  once  said." 

"Very  well,  Lady  Hopkins.  Please  go  on  with 
whatever  you  have  to  say." 

"Why,  I  just  wanted  to  give  you  proof  that  I 
hadn't  spoken  without  my  warrant,  and  show  you  with 
your  own  eyes,  and  in  a  way  too  that  I  fancy  will 
come  home  pretty  snug  to  your  own  feelings ;  though 
I'm  sure  I  wish  you  no  harm,  my  dear,  for  Annie 
says  you  spoke  very  handsome  to  her  at  the  last " 

"  I  don't  in  the  least  understand  what  you  are  say- 
ing, Lady  Hopkins ;  and  if  there  is  really  any  thing 
I  ought  to  know,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  you  explain 
it  at  once,"  said  Honor  haughtily. 

"  No  need  of  getting  huffy  over  it,  my  dear :  it 
would  be  very  foolish  to  let  a  girl  like  Lily  Vane  come 
between  you  and  I ;  only  I  thought  you  ought  to 
know  what  an  artful  puss  she  is,  and  now  is  just  the 
time  to  prove  it,  for  there  she  is  at  this  minute  going 
on  perfectly  shameful  with  Major  Paidmore-Ardrie, 
down  in  the  walk  by  the  wall,  and  she  to  be  married 
to-morrow  morning  early  to  the  man  she  was  engaged 
to  before  ever  you  saw  her." 
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"Miss  Vane  to  be  married  to-morrow  morning?" 
exclaimed  Honor  incredulously. 

"  Yes,  indeed  she  is ;  the  hour  set,  and  the  clergy- 
man bespoke,  and  every  thing,  even  to  the  pair  of 
gloves  I  shall  give  her  for  a  present,  all  ready :  and 
there  the  artful  little  hussy  is  at  this  blessed  minute 
fooling  the  major,  and  "  — 

"Mamma  ! '  shouted  Bessie  Hopkins,  suddenly  ap- 
pearing upon  the  scene.  "  Fancy  !  Mr.  Colesworthy 
is  coming  up  the  hill ;  and  Miss  Vane  and  Major  Paid- 
more- Ardrie  are  standing  just  inside  the  gate,  and  she 
crying,  and  he  holding  her  hand,  and  in  two  minutes 
Colesworthy  will  be  here  and  come  plump  upon  them. 
Ain't  it  fun  !  " 

"  'Sh,  Bessie  !  You  mustn't  laugh  at  such  things," 
said  mamma,  smiling  broadly  all  over  her  red  face,  and 
glancing  triumphantly  at  Honor.  "  Now,  Miss  Des- 
mond, I'm  just  going  down  there  to  see  to  this  thing, 
and  have  every  thing  fair  and  above  board ;  and  I 
think  it's  no  more  than  right,  as  you've  taken  the 
stand  you  have  about  my  dealings  with  the  girl,  that 
you  should  come  too,  and  see  for  yourself  if  there's 
any  thing  to  say  for  her.  You  come  and  ask  her 
if  she  ain't  going  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Colesworthy 
to-morrow  morning ?': 

"Very  well;  I  will,"  replied  Honor,  rising.  "For, 
to  be  frank,  Lady  Hopkins,  the  story  seems  to  me  so 
incredible,  that  I  shall  not  quite  accept  it  without  hear- 
ing more." 

"That's  plain,  anyway,"  retorted  the  matron,  leading 
the  way  down  the  steps.  "  But  I'm  one  that  never 
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complains  of  being  paid  out  in  my  own  coin,  and  I've 
spoke  pretty  plain  to  you,  Miss  Desmond,  and  bear 
no  malice  when  I  get  through,"  which  indeed  was  the 
honorable  and  honest  fact. 

Most  of  us  who  have  turned  the  middle  pages  of  this 
life's  history  have  observed  that  the  "  destiny  which 
shapes  our  ends,  rough-hew  them  as  we  may,"  often 
uses  as  agent  a  malicious  sprite  whose  fitting  name 
would  be  Concatenation  ;  since  it  is  his  peculiar  delight 
to  bring  together  the  elements  of  discord  at  the  precise 
moment  when  their  combination  will  produce  the 
direst  catastrophe,  —  sometimes  ruining,  sometimes 
twisting,  sometimes  shaking  as  with  an  earthquake,  the 
aforesaid  ends. 

Concatenation  it  was,  then,  which  now  so  adjusted 
the  footsteps  of  Paidmore  and  Lilian  in  the  shrubbery 
walk,  of  Mr.  Colesworthy  upon  the  road  at  the  other 
side  of  the  wall,  and  of  Lady  Hopkins  and  Miss 
Desmond  upon  the  driveway,  that  the  three  parties 
converged  at  the  end  of  their  respective  courses  at 
precisely  the  same  moment,  and  stood  regarding  each 
other  with  various  emotions,  those  depicted  upon 
Miss  Desmond's  and  Mr.  Colesworthy's  faces  being 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable,  the  astonishment  per- 
vading both  being  overspread  with  indignation  upon 
hers,  and  a  very  hearty  terror  upon  his.  Lady  Hop- 
kins was  first  to  speak,  and  it  was  in  a  tone  of  be- 
nignant triumph. 

"Well,  I  declare,  we're  quite  a  party  of  friends, 
ain't  we  ?  A  wedding-party,  I  may  say ;  since  here's 
Mr.  Colesworthy  come  to  settle  the  last  arrangements 
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for  the  marriage,  I  suppose,  and  Miss  Vane,  she's 
telling  Major  Paidmore  all  about  it,  and  maybe  ask- 
ing him  to  be  best  man  to-morrow  morning ;  and  me 
and  Miss  Desmond,  we've  come  to  offer  our  con- 
gratulations :  so  all's  settled  beautifully."  And  the 
relict  of  Sir  Thomas,  knight  and  hosier,  laughed 
comfortably,  if  a  little  maliciously,  and  rolled  her 
twinkling  eyes  over  the  dismayed  faces  of  her  com- 
panions. 

"Are  you  really  intending  to  marry  this  —  gentle- 
man to-morrow  morning,  Miss  Vane?"  asked  Honoria 
in  a  voice  so  restrained  that  it  sounded  harsh  and 
ominous.  Perhaps  the  tone  terrified  the  simple  child 
addressed,  perhaps  instinct  told  her  that  here  was  the 
last  opportunity  for  turning  shameful  defeat  into  bril- 
liant success,  perhaps  it  was  the  master-stroke  of  Con- 
catenation :  at  any  rate,  Miss  Vane's  reply  was  to  turn 
to  Paidmore,  and  clinging  with  both  hands  to  his 
arm,  and  hiding  her  face  beneath  it,  wildly  sob,  "  O 
Major  Paidmore,  protect  me !  don't  let  them  make 
me  marry  him,  when  you  know  I  only  care  for  you  — 
Oh,  I  didn't  mean  to  say  that,  but  oh,  do  save  me, 
do  ! " 

The  expression  of  Paidmore 's  face  was  for  an  in- 
stant one  of  sincere  horror;  and  then  as  all  eyes 
turned  upon  him,  this  cleared  into  the  look  that 
Arthur  may  have  worn  as  he  set  lance  in  rest  to 
combat  for  her  who  called  to  him  for  rescue  from 
death  or  dishonor,  albeit  she  was  nought  to  him  but 
a  woman  needing  help,  and  summoning  him  by  his 
knighthood  to  render  it.  Moving  a  little  apart,  he 
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raised  the  clinging  face  from  its  hiding-place ;  and, 
drawing  Lilian's  hand  through  his  arm,  he  spoke  to 
her,  but  looked  at  the  craven  face  of  the  other  man 
as  he  said,  — 

"Be  calm,  and  trust  me  to  see  that  nobody  molests 
or  troubles  you.  —  Have  you  any  thing  to  say,  sir,  to 
this  lady's  refusal  of  your  proposals  ?': 

"  I  certainly  should  wish  to  withdraw  them,  if  she 
did  not  refuse  them,  after  her  present  extraordinary 
conduct,  which  probably  you  understand  better  than 
I  do,"  replied  Colesworthy  viciously. 

"And  after  all,  major,  how  is  it  that  you  are  taking 
up  for  Miss  Vane  in  this  fashion ?':  demanded  Lady 
Hopkins.  "What  is  she  to  you? " 

"A  helpless  girl,  grossly  persecuted  by  those  who 
should  protect  her,  and  apparently  without  a  friend  in 
the  world  but  myself,"  replied  Paidmore,  glancing 
reproachfully  at  Honor,  who,  pale  and  threatening  as 
a  Fate,  looked  only  at  Colesworthy,  and  seemed  deter- 
mined to  let  things  take  their  course. 

"But  are  you  going  to  marry  her  yourself?'1  per- 
sisted Lady  Hopkins  coarsely ;  "  for  you  know  I  can't 
have  a  young  person  under  my  charge  going  on  this 
way  with  one  man  after  another  "  — 

"  Oh  !  oh  ! '  cried  Lilian  as  if  the  cruel  blow  were 
physical,  and  crushed  the  tender  flesh ;  and  again  she 
darted  to  the  refuge  of  her  protector's  arm.  He, 
white  and  wrung  with  contending  impulses,  no  longer 
repulsed  her,  but  looking  the  woman  sternly  in  the  eye 
replied,  — 

"  Please  to  treat  Miss  Vane  with  the  same  respect 
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you  would  show  to  my  wife.     I  have  not  yet  asked  if 
she  will  do  me  the  honor 'to  become  so,  but  "  — 

"Pardon  one  moment,  Major  Paidmore-Ardrie," 
interrupted  Honor  in  a  voice  cold  and  incisive  as  a 
"knife.  "There  is  one  circumstance  not  yet  mentioned, 
which  obviates  the  necessity  of  placing  any  immediate 
barrier  between  Miss  Vane  and  this  man,  whose  name 
is  not  Colesworthy,  but  Claiborne.  He  is  already 
married ;  and  his  wife  lives  in  my  own  neighborhood, 
and  is  well  known  to  me.  Both  she  and  the  American 
consul  at  Florence  have  proofs  of  his  marriage ;  and  if 
Major  Paidmore-Ardrie  has  a  little  chivalry  to  spare,  he 
cannot  use  it  better  than  in  forcing  this  man  to  sign 
an  acknowledgment  of  his  legal  marriage  to  Esther 
Flint  of  Abbeyshrule,  Mass.,  and  that  he  recognizes 
her  as  his  wife  in  spite  of  all  subsequent  arrange- 
ments." 

"  And  now  you'll  throw  me  off  altogether ;  and  there 
is  nobody,  nobody  in  the  wide  world  to  care  for  me, 
and  I  only  wish  I  were  dead  all  at  once,"  moaned 
Lilian,  slipping  from  her  hold  upon  Paidmore's  arm, 
and  sinking  as  one  crushed  at  his  feet.  He  cast  one 
glance  of  stern  yet  piteous  appeal  at  Honor,  who 
neither  moved  nor  spoke.  Then  setting  his  lips  like 
iron,  he  stooped,  and  raised  her,  saying,  — 

"  Lilian,  will  you  be  my  wife,  and  give  me  the  right 
to  protect  you  against  all  the  world?  " 

"  Oh  !  will  you,  will  you  ?  You  are  so  kind,  so 
noble,  so  generous  !  Will  you  protect  me  from  all  of 
them?"  sobbed  the  girl,  clinging  to  him,  and  looking 
over  her  shoulder  with  frightened  eyes  at  the  faces 
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beyond,  Claiborne's  so  malignant,  Lady  Hopkins's  so 
coarsely  jeering,  Honoria's  disdainful  as  Juno's  and 
cold  as  Diana's. 

"  I  will  protect  you  with  my  life,"  replied  Paidmore ; 
and  his  voice  was  hollow  and  stern  as  his  who  gives 
himself  to  the  death,  losing  all  for  honor's  sake. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  KNIGHT   OF  THE  SMOCK. 

"TV  /PISS  DESMOND,  I  need  a  woman's  help,— 
-LVJ.  yes,  a  lady's  help.     Will  you  give  it  me?  " 

"  Certainly,  Major  Paidmore,  if  I  can  do  so  con- 
sistently." 

Consistently  with  what,  if  you  please?" 

'All  sorts  of  things.     My  traditions,  let  us  say." 

"  The  voice  is  the  voice  of  Miss  Desmond,  but  the 
words  are  the  words  of  Mrs.  Sampson." 

"What  do  you  mean,  please ?" 

"  Why,  that  you  astonish  me  by  your  caution  and 
worldly  wisdom." 

"  Caution  and  wisdom  not  being  my  natural  attri- 
butes?" 

"  I  do  not  presume  to  say.     But  may  I  ask  a  ques- 
tion without  giving  offence?" 

"  You  may  ask  if  you  think  best.     The  rest  remains 
to  be  seen." 

"  Cautious  and  wise  again.     Well,  then,  do  you  ap- 
prove my  engagement?'1 

"A  question   neither  cautious   nor  wise,  and   one 
which  I  certainly  shall  not  answer." 

"Your  refusal  is  an  answer." 

"  I  do  not  mean  it  so.     I  simply  refuse  to  commit 
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the  stupidity  of  giving  an  opinion  upon  a  matter  not 
concerning  me  in  the  remotest  manner,  and  which  I 
do  not  understand." 

"  Surely  you  might  understand.  If  one  can  do  some 
good  with  a  life  disappointed  of"  — 

"  Major  Paidmore-Ardrie,  a  brave  man  does  not 
complain,  a  generous  man  does  not  mention  his  sacri- 
fices ;  "  and  then,  with  a  sudden  whimsical  twist  of  body 
and  mind,  Honoria  glanced  up  from  the  bit  of  netting 
she  always  worked  at  when  she  was  vexed,  and  added, 
"  and  the  most  reckless  spendthrift  don't  give  himself 
away  literally  and  metaphorically  twice  in  one  hour, 
and  to  two  different  women." 

"  Give  himself  away  ! '  repeated  the  major,  a  little 
bewildered,  and  feeling  as  if  a  handful  of  fireworks 
were  exploding  about  his  ears.  "  What  do  you  mean, 
Miss  Desmond?'1 

"What  help  can  I  give  you,  Major  Paidmore?  I  be- 
lieve that  is  our  mouton,  is  it  not?  " 

"  Please  don't  set  me  down  quite  so  hard,  Miss  Des- 
mond, I  am  so  easily  terrified,  and  so  delicate  !  I  was 
only  going  to  say,  that  as  Lady  Hopkins  wishes  Miss 
Vane  to  remove  at  once  from  the  room  she  has  occu- 
pied with  Miss  Bessie  Hopkins,  and  it  is  hardly  suitable 
for  me  to  engage  another  for  her,  or  to  offer  explana- 
tions of  the  change  to  the  landlord,  I  should  be  infi- 
nitely obliged  if  you  would  do  it  for  me." 

"  I  should  think  one  of  the  matrons  of  our  party 
would  be  a  more  appropriate  person,"  replied  Honor 
composedly,  and  netting  steadily. 
'  "  Yes ;  but  I  understood  —  excuse  me  for  appearing 
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to  meddle  with  your  affairs  ;  but  I  was  told  that  Mrs. 
Sampson  and  Mrs.  Sullivan  were  your  guests  here,  and 
of  course  would  not  take  the  lead  in  such  a  matter 


as"  — 


"Such  a  matter?"  repeated  Honor,  counting  her 
stitches.  The  major  frowned,  and  looked  uncom- 
fortable, but,  marching  boldly  through  opposing  cob- 
webs to  his  point,  replied,  — 

"  Of  course  the  real  favor  I  am  asking  is  that  you 
will  give  countenance  and  protection  to  my  betrothed 
wife.  Neither  she  nor  I  have  any  claim  upon  your 
kindness,  except  that  you  seemed  to  be  sorry  for  her, 
and  it  was  at  your  request  that  I  tried  to  —  to"  — 

"  Oh,  the  stupidity  of  a  man  ! "  cried  Honor,  her 
cheeks  suddenly  ablaze,  and  the  silk  in  her  hand  drag- 
ging itself  into  an  inextricable  knot.  "  Can't  you  see, 
can't  you  understand,  that  the  more  you  say  the  worse 
you  are  making  every  thing?  Won't  you  rest  until  I 
tell  you  my  opinion  of  your  —  No,  I  won't  do  it.  I 
will  only  ask  if  you  venerate  the  wisdom  of  the  knight 
who  went  into  the  melee  clad  only  in  one  linen  gar- 
ment, so  to  uphold  the  noble  folly  of  chivalry?  Stop 
now  !  don't  answer !  There  are  some  questions  not 
intended  to  be  answered.  I  will  answer  yours,  how- 
ever, and  as  honestly  as  you  put  it.  I  will  go  and 
invite  Miss  Vane  to  join  my  party,  and  I  will  send  for 
the  people  of  the  house,  and  arrange  for  a  room  ;  and 
I  will  also,  if  you  and  she  like  it,  invite  her  to  accom- 
pany us  home  to  Abbeyshrule,  to  my  house,  and  your 
brother  shall  marry  you  in  our  little  parish  church.  Do 
you  like  that  programme?" 
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"Miss  Desmond,  you  are  "  — 

"  Not  an  angel,  please  ;  for  I  never  especially  fancied 
them,  probably  from  failing  to  comprehend  so  ethereal 
an  existence.  Say  a  friend,  if  you  like,  and  I  will 
modestly  reply,  I  try  to  be." 

Paidmore,  learning  wisdom  by  experience,  did  not 
attempt  to  reply  in  words,  but  held  out  his  hand,  and 
looked  at  Honor  with  eloquent  yet  wistful  eyes.  Her 
own  filled  with  impulsive  tears  as  she  met  that  gaze ; 
and,  returning  the  pressure  of  his  hand,  she  said, — 

"Yes,  on  the  whole,  I  do  admire  that  knight.  It 
was  a  folly,  but  such  a  brave,  chivalrous  folly,  one  can't 
but  hope  he  came  out  of  it  with  life  and  strength,  and 
that  he  and  the  lady  were  happy  ever  after." 

"  Perhaps  he  was  like  Lancelot,  who  wore  Elaine's 
sleeve  upon  his  helmet,  and  was  content  to  die  for  her, 
because  he  might  not  live  for  Guinevere  without  dis- 
loyalty." 

"  Dear  me,  you're  quite  up  in  all  those  old  stories, 
aren't  you?"  replied  Honor  nonchalantly.  "I've  al- 
most forgotten  them  myself,  if  I  ever  knew  them.  And 
now  I  am  going  to  find  Lilian/* 
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HOME  AGAIN. 

IT  was  not  in  Honoria's  nature  to  do  any  thing  by 
halves ;  and,  having  made  up  her  mind  to  counte- 
nance Miss  Vane  and  her  engagement,  she  did  it  so 
completely  that  the  wiseacres  presently  concluded  that 
the  match  was  one  of  her  own  making,  and  rather 
sympathized  with  Lilian  as  having  been  manipulated 
into  a  marriage  she  hardly  desired. 

As  for  Lady  Hopkins  and  her  daughters,  they  took 
the  next  steamer  for  England ;  the  former  loudly  an- 
nouncing that  she  couldn't  hold  with  these  Yankees 
and  their  artful  ways,  she  wasn't  sharp  enough. 

Foreseeing  the  reports  the  irate  knightess  would  be 
sure  to  spread  among  Lilian's  acquaintance  and  few 
friends  in  England,  Honoria  herself  wrote  to  the 
cousin  representing  Miss  Vane's  family,  a  lady  of 
some  wealth  and  position,  married  to  a  peevish  old 
man  who  prevented  her  from  being  of  any  material 
help  to  her  poor  relation,  and  declined  to  have  her  to 
visit  at  his  house  since  he  discovered  that  his  son  by 
a  former  marriage,  and  now  his  heir  and  only  child, 
was  falling  in  love  with  the  pretty  and  penniless  gov- 
erness, whereas  his  father  wished  him  to  augment  the 
family  consequence  by  marrying  "land."  To  this 
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lady,  Mrs.  Merriam,  Honor  accordingly  wrote,  simply 
relating  the  circumstances  of  Lilian's  dismissal  by 
Lady  Hopkins,  and  engagement  to  Major  Paidmore- 
Ardrie,  and  adding  that  by  her  invitation  Miss  Vane 
would  accompany  her  to  the  Desmond  Hundred,  and 
remain  her  guest  until  the  marriage.  Lilian  also  wrote 
an  artless,  pathetic  letter ;  and  the  major,  one  digni- 
fied and  reserved  enough  to  impress  Mrs.  MeiTiam 
with  the  conviction  that  her  young  cousin's  betrothed 
was  "quite  the  thing." 

These  matters  arranged,  Miss  Desmond  began  to 
find  Nassau  a  little  stupid,  and  to  look  with  longing 
toward  her  own  domain  and  home  interests,  as  she 
described  the  attraction ;  and  as  everybody  else  was 
quite  willing  to  adopt  her  wishes,  the  whole  party 
landed  in  New  York  a  little  before  the  first  of  April, 
and  just  in  time  to  welcome  the  earliest  clusters  of 
wisteria  on  the  brovyn-stone  south  fronts  of  the  up- 
town houses. 

"  I  have  some  purchases  to  make  which  will  keep 
us  a  few  days  here  and  in  Boston,"  said  Honor  gayly ; 
"so  I  hope  you  will  amuse  yourself  so  far  as  Lent 
allows,  and  not  be  impatient.  Nazareth,  you  must 
show  Lilian  the  wonders  of  our  Babylon  and  Athens ; 
and  Major  Paidmore,  we  rely  upon  you  to  prove  your 
inventive  faculty  in  providing  canonical  diversions  for 
the  ladies." 

" But  why  can't  we  go  about  shopping  with  you?'1 
asked  Nazareth.  "  I  really  think  you  need  what  you 
call  my  Yankee  thrift  as  a  balance  to  your  —  may  I 
call  it  Hibernian  lavishness." 
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"Most  true,  O  daughter  of  the  Puritan  maiden 
Priscilla,"  said  Honor,  deliciously  unconscious  of  her 
bull.  "  But  this  time  I  had  rather  be  unbalanced,  if 
you  please.  I  am  preparing  an  Easter  offering ;  and  I 
want  to  arrange  every  thing  quite  according  to  my 
own  taste,  and  without  regard  to  expense,  or  any  lim- 
itation except  fitness." 

"  Let  us  hope,  then,  that  fitness  in  this  case  bears 
some  relation  to  simplicity,  or  woe  betide  the  Des- 
mond woodlands  ! '  said  Nazareth,  who  was  always  at 
war  with  Honor's  disregard  of  money  except  as  a 
means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  generally  the  pleasure 
or  profit  of  some  one  beside  herself. 

So  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  Miss  Desmond  went 
on  her  private  shopping  expeditions  in  the  two  cities, 
and  Paidmore  under  Nazareth's  tuition  learned  their 
points  of  interest,  escorted  her  and  Lilian  wherever 
they  chose  to  go,  and  studied  the  character  of  his 
betrothed.  "  Most  women  have  no  characters  at  all," 
says  Byron,  and  thus  proves  again  that  most  epigrams 
have  no  depth,  and  glittering  generalities  are  not  argu- 
ments. The  naturalist  finds  the  ephemeron  as  fear-' 
fully  and  wonderfully  made  as  the  mastodon,  and  the 
life  of  the  jelly-fish  is  really  more  marvellous  than  that 
of  the  whale.  True,  some  women's  characters  are 
washed  in  with  sepia,  some  with  faintest  tints,  some 
with  sympathetic  inks  invisible  except  brought  out  by 
fire ;  but  the  colors  of  the  Great  Artist  are  unfading 
even  in  their  faintest  shades,  and  Byron's  no-char- 
actered women  simply^  require  for  their  reading  a 
wider  experience,  and  more  microscopic  eyes,  than 
those  done  in  sharper  lines  and  more  vivid  tints. 
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Paidmore  was  a  man  of  the  world ;  but  he  was  not 
an  accomplished  microscopist,  falling  habitually  into 
the  common  error  of  clever  and  proud  people,  and  gen- 
eralizing upon  living  souls  as  one  does  upon  soulless 
lives  —  although  even  in  the  latter  case  we  probably 
only  prove  our  own  coarse  perceptions  and  indomita- 
ble self-conceit :  for  the  principle  of  life;  being  a  sim- 
ple emanation  from  the  Source  of  Life,  is  as  far  beyond 
our  measuring-line  in  the  blade  of  grass  as  in  the 
poet's  brain,  and  possibly  enough  in  grass  as  in  men, 
Life  means  Individuality  :  and,  although  we  do  not  dis- 
tinguish them,  our  existences  are  passed  among  myriads 
of  other  existences  peopling  field  and  flood  and  air, 
each  one  as  personal  a  being  as  ourselves ;  we  class 
them  under  genus,  order,  and  species,  and  are  content. 
Perhaps  the  circle  of  life  next  above  ours  classes  us  as 
genus,  man ;  order,  red-headed ;  species,  long-nosed ; 
and  is  also  content :  probably  the  aforesaid  mastodon 
trampled  impartially  upon  daisies  and  deadly  night- 
shade or  their  congeners,  and  classified  them  all  as 
weeds.  The  limitations  of  science  are  mastodonian 
forms  of  conceit  and  short-sightedness,  and  clever 
men  like  Byron  love  to  fancy  themselves  scientific. 

So  Paidmore  studied  Lilian,  and  not  understanding 
her  faintly  outlined,  dimly  tinted  character,  concluded 
there  was  nothing  to  understand,  and  sternly  closed 
his  ears  to  the  whisper  of  his  familiar  demon  that  his 
life  henceforth  was  to-  be  companionless  and  void, 
coupled  with  one  containing  no  points  of  interest,  and 
unable  to  comprehend  his  own. 

As  for  Lilian,  she  did  not  study  anybody,  or  speculate 
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upon  the  present  or  the  future ;  but  she  felt,  without 
quite  knowing,  that  she  and  her  betrothed  grew  stranger 
rather  than  nearer,  and  that  she  was  oftener  uneasy 
and  timid  than  comfortable  when  alone  with  him,  and 
that  it  was  better  not  to  mention  a  good  many  things 
than  to  run  the  risk  of  displeasing  him. 

As  for  Nazareth,  she  revelled  in  analysis,  speculation, 
and  vivisection,  yet  bore  herself,  as  indeed  she  felt, 
kindly,  patiently,  and  courteously,  to  the  two  whom 
she  calmly  set  down  as  a  pair  of  fools,  and  to  Honor 
whom  she  loved  most  maternally. 

At  last  the  purchases  were  complete,  and  a  great 
many  packing  cases,  large  and  small,  despatched  to 
Bath  for  carriage  to  Abbeyshrule ;  and  now  Miss  Des- 
mond became  more  impatient  than  any  one  else  to  get 
on,  pausing  only  to  convince  herself  that  her  compan- 
ions had  no  unfulfilled  schemes  or  wishes  in  the  city 
they  left  behind,  before  giving  the  word  of  march. 

"Two  weeks  of  Lent  left,"  said  she  to  Nazareth,  as 
they  sat  side  by  side  in  the  railway-car.  "  I  am  glad 
there  is  so  much  left." 

"  Why  ?  I  should  fancy  you  the  last  person  to  be 
fond  of  Lent,"  replied  Nazareth,  looking  at  the  joyous 
face  and  rich,  if  subdued,  raiment  of  her  companion. 
Honoria  laughed  blithely. 

"  Yes,  I  love  to  live ;  and  I  like  the  good  things  of 
this  world,  as  '  by  your  smiling  you  would  seem  to  say ; ' 
but  still  I  love  Lent,  just  because  it  forces  one  to  drop 
all  these  things  for  a  while,  and  listen  to  its  stern,  sweet 
voice.  I  always  thought  I  should  have  liked  John 
Baptist." 
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"  I  dare  say  Salome  liked  him  too ;  but  the  tempta- 
tion to  dance  his  head  off  was  too  strong  for  her,"  said 
Nazareth  with  a  caustic  smile. 

"What  do  you  mean,  Nazareth?  "  demanded  Honor 
sharply.  "  Do  you  think  I  would  sacrifice  a  holy  man 
to  my  own  vanity,  or  greed  of  gain?  ' 

"  I  don't  think  greed  of  gain  could  be  called  one 
of  your  faults  certainly,"  said  Nazareth  quietly. 

"  Not  greed  of  money,  perhaps,"  replied  Honor  with 
a  look  of  pain  upon  her  bright  face.  "  But  perhaps  I 
am  greedy  of —  other  things." 

Nazareth  did  not  reply ;  and  Honor  sat  for  a  long 
time  staring  out  of  the  window,  the  shadow  of  her  dark 
lashes  lying  sombrely  across  the  blue  depths  of  her 
eyes.  But  after  a  while  she  roused  herself,  and,  glan- 
cing behind,  saw  that  Lilian  was  listlessly  turning  the 
leaves  of  a  magazine,  while  Paidmore,  with  decidedly  a 
bored  expression  upon  his  face,  was  gazing  around  the 
car.  Honoria  smiled  at  both,  —  as  the  sunlight  flashes 
out  of  north-east  clouds,  —  and  proposed  to  Nazareth 
that  they  should  turn  their  seat  over,  and  try  the  effect 
of  a  square  party  for  a  while.  Nazareth,  of  course,  was 
one  of  the  persons  who  cannot  sit  backward  in  a  car- 
riage ;  and  Paidmore  changed  places  with  her,  artlessly 
breathing  a  sigh  of  relief  as  he  placed  himself  beside 
Honoria,  and  prepared  to  be  entertained. 

"You  don't  mind  riding  backward,  then?"1  asked 
he,  seizing  the  first  topic  that  presented  itself. 

"  I  ?  Oh,  no  !  I  am  of  that  rude  strength  and 
health  which  nothing  injures,"  replied  Honoria  gayly; 
and  Paidmore  realized  abstractedly  what  an  unusual  and 
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attractive  combination  is  made  by  perfect  health  and 
strength,  with  fineness  and  delicacy  of  texture.  Ho- 
noria  showed  forth  this  charm  pre-eminently  and  all 
unconsciously ;  physically,  in  the  agile  certainty  of  her 
movements,  in  the  light  of  her  eyes,  the  translucence 
of  her  flesh,  the  blithe  ring  of  her  voice ;  and  mentally, 
in  the  ease  with  which  she  threw  off  worry  or  fatigue, 
the  hopefulness  of  her  nature,  and  the  unconscious 
power  of  rectifying  and  governing  other  people's 
moods.  Nobody  possessed  senses  keener  than  her 
own ;  nobody  more  enjoyed  the  delights  of  music,  of 
perfume,  of  soft  textures,  of  delicate  taste,  than  she ; 
and  yet  her  nerves  were  so  unworn,  and  her  vigorous 
self-command  so  habitual,  that  when  these  senses  were 
displeased,  as  in  a  naughty  world  they  were  very  apt  to 
be,  Honoria  never  showed  by  look,  or  start,  or  even 
pallor,  that  she  was  annoyed.  Partly,  no  doubt,  this 
was  because  she  was  a  lady  to  her  finger-tips,  but  a 
nervous  and  dyspeptic  lady  could  not  have  borne  her- 
self as  did  this  healthy  mind  in  a  healthy  body ;  and 
Major  Paidmore,  without  exactly  thinking  it  all  out, 
felt  himself  comfortable  and  at  ease  beside  her. 

Mrs.  Sullivan,  seated  behind  Lilian,  leaned  forward 
to  join  in  the  conversation;  and  she  and  Honoria 
agreeing  that  the  landscape  they  were  then  traversing 
was  a  good  deal  like  that  of  Abbeyshrule  in  Ireland, 
Honor  began  to  describe  Castle  Desmond  and  its  sur- 
roundings, as  she  had  found  them  upon  a  sentimental 
pilgrimage  to  the  home  of  her  ancestors,  and  drew  so 
droll  a  picture  of  the  tattered  pomp  and  patched  pre- 
tensions of  the  place,  and  the  distant  relatives  now 
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possessing  it,  that  her  listeners  were  convulsed  with 
laughter,  and  nobody  thought  again  of  time,  until  the 
train  drew  up  at  the  Bath  station,  and  Holdfast  Hoi- 
den's  lantern-face  appeared  upon  the  platform  with 
Dr.  Sampson's  behind  it,  while  Mr.  Ardrie  on  horse- 
back approached  the  station  from  the  Abbeyshrule 
road,  and  was  ready  to  give  his  hand  to  Honoria  as 
she  descended  the  steps,  with  a  cheery  — 

"  Welcome  home,  my  dear  friends,  one  and  all ! " 
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A  FAMILY   RECTORY,   OR  NOT? 

"  T  HAD  all  them  boxes  put  in  the  barn,  Miss  Des- 

_L  mond,"  announced  Deacon  Holden,  as  he  drove 
the  merry  party  homeward,  himself  seated  upon  an 
inverted  pail  at  the  feet  of  Honor  and  Mrs.  Sullivan. 

"That's  right,  Mr.  Holden  j  and  the  carpenters  are 
at  work  as  I  desired,  are  they  not?  " 

"  Yes  :  all  is  going  forrad  about  as  fast  as  can  be 
fixed.  We've  had  to  board  the  men  over  to  our 
house,  bein's  you'd  left  no  d'rections  about  it." 

"  No  :  I  was  thinking  of  their  boarding  rather  than 
being  boarded ;  active  rather  than  passive,  you  see," 
replied  Honoria  gravely  j  and  the  deacon,  who  never 
said  he  didn't  understand  any  thing,  preserved  an 
uneasy  silence  until  Clara  asked,  — 

"What  are  you  having  done,  Honor?  what  about 
carpenters  ?" 

"  Nothing  new.  Only  finishing  the  rectory,"  replied 
Honor  as  carelessly  as  she  could,  but  with  a  furious 
blush. 

"  Oh  !  I  thought  you  said  when  we  went  away  that 
it  should  be  left  until  warm  weather  again,"  persisted 
Clara,  who  had  her  own  idea  about  this  rectory  and 
its  occupants  and  accommodations.  "  You  said,  don't 
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you  remember,  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  just  yet, 
whether  it  would  be  a  family  house  or"  — 

"I  never  said  any  such  thing!'  exclaimed  Honor 
passionately,  while  the  blush  deepened  to  a  flame. 
"That  was  your  own  idea  entirely,  Clara.  I  wish"  — 

She  set  her  teeth  in  her  quivering  nether  lip,  and 
was  silent,  while  Mrs.  Sullivan  retorted  as  hotly,  — 

"  I'm  sure  you  did  say  it,  Honoria ;  for  when  I  said 
Mr.  Ardrie  all  alone  would  not  need  so  many  bed- 
rooms, you  said  it  might  be  a  family-house  yet "  — 

"  Of  course,  if  Mr.  Ardrie  went  away,  we  might 
have  a  married  clergyman,"  replied  Honor,  suddenly 
cooling,  and  trying  to  laugh ;  "  but  I  hope  he  is  not 
going,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  nice  to"  have  the 
rectory  finished  for  the  Easter  festival,  and  then  Mr. 
Ardrie  and  his  brother  can  take  possession ;  and  when 
the  major  marries,  his  wife  can  keep  house  for  them." 

"  Oh,  I  see  !  "  said  Clara.  "  Unless  Mr.  Ardrie  might 
be  married  himself,  eh?" 

"  I  don't  think  he  has  any  intention  that  way," 
replied  Honor  composedly.  "I  have  never  heard 
of  any." 

"  Nor  I  haven't,"  murmured  Clara  with  a  conscious 
simper ;  "  but  still  he  might  be  thinking  of  it." 

"Well,  as  the  rectory  is  finished  with  four  bed- 
rooms, there  may  be  two  Mrs.  Ardries  there  as  well 
as  one,"  returned  Honor  carelessly.  "And  I  wrote 
home  from  Nassau  before  Christmas,  asking  Mr. 
Holden  to  have  the  men  go  to  work  again,  and,  if 
possible,  get  every  thing  finished  by  the  first  of  April." 

"And  so  I  did  tell  'em  so,"  here  interposed  the 
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deacon,  —  who  had  listened  with  the  frankest  atten- 
tion to  the  above  dialogue,  but  unfortunately  lost  its 
meaning  from  not  being  a  proficient  in  the  French 
tongue.  The  remark  containing  his  own  name  Honor 
had,  however,  spoken  in  English ;  and  he  at  once  as- 
sumed his  share  of  the  conversation. 

"But  your  letter  to  me  in  Boston  said  they  had 
not  succeeded  in  meeting  my  wishes,"  said  Honor. 

"  Wa-al,  they  called  it  done,  but  I  guess  it  was  a 
kind  of  an  April  fool ;  for  when  I  went  over  to  look 
raound,  I  called  it  all  done  but  finishing.  Howsom- 
ever,  I  guess  we'll  get  shut  of  'em  by  Sat'day  night, 
if  that'll  do  j  and  that's  only  three  days." 

"  Oh,  yes  \  that  will  do.  And  you  think  the  plaster 
is  dry?" 

"  I  guess  so.  We've  burnt  an  awful  sight  o'  wood 
and  coal  straight  along.  Kep'  the  'mometer  up  to 
seventy  day  and  night  fur  six  or  seven  weeks."  There 
was  a  short  pause,  and  then  Honor  quietly  asked,  — 

"Has  Mr.  Ardrie  been  over  to  give  directions?" 

"Well,  he's  been  in  by  spells,  mostly  when  he'd 
some  sort  of  meeting  in  the  church ;  but  he  never  gave 
no  d'rections  as  I  heard  of,"  replied  the  deacon  reflec- 
tively. "  Onc't  or  twic'st  I  asked  him  how  he'd  have 
this  or  t'other ;  but  he  always  said  just  as  you'd  given 
orders,  or  look  at  the  arshitec's  plan.  I  told  him 
once,  that  as  long  as  'twas  he  was  going  to  live  in  the 
house,  and  not  you,  I  reckoned  he'd  better  have  it 
fixed  to  suit  himself." 

"Very  good  advice,"  said  Honor  quietly.  "And 
what  did  he  say  to  that?" 
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"  Why,  he  said  it  wa'n't  his  house,  nor  your  house, 
though  you  was  paying  for  the  building  on'tj  but  it 
was  the  parish's  house,  and  he  hoped  a  whole  line  of 
parish  priests  would  use  it  after  he'd  done  with  it.  Mr. 
Ardrie  he's  a  cur'ous  kind  of  man,  isn't  he  ?  Always 
seems  to  be  looking  ahead,  and  taking  what's  going  on 
just  now  as  only  kind  o'  hitched  to  what's  a-coming." 

"  Each  day  one  link  in  an  endless  chain,"  said 
Honor  abstractedly;  and  the  deacon,  revolving  the 
simile,  slowly  replied, — 

"Wa-al,  yes,  suthin'  that  way,  I  do  suppose." 

It  had  been  arranged,  that,  pending  the  completion 
of  the  rectory,  Paidmore  should  remain  with  his  brother 
at  the  Flints',  where  room  was  made  by  John's  taking 
lodgings  at  aunt  Anna  Adams's,  close  by  the  school 
he  had  finally  deigned  to  accept.  This  arrangement 
was  not  on  the  whole  displeasing  to  the  young  man ; 
for,  in  heeding  Mr.  Ardrie 's  warning  with  regard  to 
Nazareth,  the  somewhat  morbid  and  self-conscious 
youth  had  acquired  some  such  terror  of  her  fascina- 
tions as  Tannhauser  may  have  felt  for  the  absent  Venus, 
and  so  was  very  willing  not  to  be  domesticated  with 
her  for  the  present.  At  first,  it  must  be  confessed,  the 
Adams  household  neither  gave  nor  received  much  en- 
livenment  from  the  new  arrangement ;  but  by  degrees 
Diana's  breezy  and  healthy  influence  made  itself  felt 
through  the  brooding  and  almost  sullen  moods  of  her 
guest,  and  he  began  to  take  again  that  interest  in  the 
prosaic  details  of  New  England  farm-life  which  he 
had  painfully  discarded  with  his  homespun  ^clothes  on 
entering  college.  But  Ardrie  s  influence  was  felt  here 
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also ;  and  John  Flint,  if  not  very  wise,  was  casuist 
enough  to  reason  that  what  sincerely  interested  and 
pleased  a  man  who  knew  more  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin  than  he  had  ever  heard  mentioned,  and  who 
could,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  reason  him  right  out  of  his 
boots,"  was  not  probably  beneath  his  own  attention ;  and 
although  John  did  not  really  recognize  his  own  moral 
growth  under  the  quiet  teaching  of  his  Mentor,  he 
actually  was  developing  strength  and  nobility,  because 
truth,  of  which  few  persons  supposed  him  capable. 
Diana  Adams  was  one  of  those  few  persons,  and  said 
to  her  mother  after  the  schoolmaster  had  been  for  a 
month  under  their  roof,  — 

"  John's  a  good  deal  like  a  butternut :  the  outside's 
pretty  soft  and  sticky,  and  a  good  many  folks  would 
throw  it  down,  and  wash  their  hands ;  but  if  you've 
courage  to  get  off  the  rind,  and  crack  the  real  nut,  you 
find  good  sweet  meat  inside." 

"  I  think  Mr.  Ardrie  has  been  shelling  him  gradu- 
ally for  a  year  past,"  said  aunt  Anna  with  her  gently 
quizzical  smile. 

"  Don't  know  but  he  has,"  replied  Diana,  looking 
out  of  the  window.  "  Mr.  Ardrie's  done  a  good  deal 
of  quiet  work  in  Abbeyshrule." 

"  Yes,  thank  God,"  said  her  mother,  closing  her  eyes. 

"  One  thing  I  will  say  for  John,"  resumed  Diana, 
after  a  few  moments  of  vigorously  dusting  the  little 
table  beside  her  mother's  bed.  "  He  has  a  first-rate 
tenor  voice,  and  I  do  take  considerable  comfort  in 
singing  with  him  at  home  or  at  church :  he  never 
strikes  a  false  note,  —  never." 
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"That's  a  great  deal  to  say  for  anybody,"  replied 
aunt  Anna  quietly.  "  You  might  ask  John  in  to 
see  me  sometimes.  I  remember  him  when  a  child 
very  well,  and  I  should  like  to  renew  the  acquaint- 


ance.' 


"After  dinner  to-day  would  be  a  good  time,"  said 
Diana,  going  to  the  bureau,  and  taking  out  her  mother's 
best  cap  and  shawl,  giving  them  a  look  of  scrutiny,  and 
laying  them  back.  "  And  perhaps  you'd  better  try  to 
take  a  nap  now,  and  so  be  bright  then.  John's  been 
saying  he'd  like  to  see  you.  He  remembers  you  too." 

So  John  made  his  call,  and  went  away  feeling,  as 
persons  were  apt  to  in  leaving  aunt  Anna's  room, 
that  there  is  something  in  life,  neither  to  be  seen,  nor 
handled,  nor  measured,  nor  weighed,  which  yet  is  more 
real  and  more  important  to  life's  true  happiness,  than 
any  material  treasure. 

"  Your  mother  is  wonderfully  cheerful  for  one  so  sick, 
and  never  likely  to  be  better,"  said  he  to  Diana  that 
night,  as  they  walked  home  from  a  rehearsal  of  Easter 
music  at  the  church. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  that  it's  very  wonderful,"  re- 
plied Diana  a  little  sharply.  "Her  spine  isn't  very 
well,  to  be  sure  ;  but  I  wish  either  you  or  I  could  hope 
for  such  a  healthy  soul  as  hers.  And  as  for  never 
being  any  better,  she  couldn't  be  any  better  in  some 
ways ;  and  it  isn't  very  pleasant  to  be  told  she  isn't 
going  to  live,  if  that's  what ;  ..u  mean." 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  your  feelings,  Diana,"  said 
John  very  humbly ;  and  Diana  replied  with  a  scoffing 
little  laugh,  — 
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"  Ho  !  you  couldn't  if  you  tried.  I  haven't  any 
feelings  to  be  hurt." 

"You  don't  do  yourself  justice  in  saying  that"  — 

"Any  more  than  you  did  justice  to  that  'O  Salutaris,' 
this  evening,"  interrupted  the  girl.  "  Come,  try  it  over 
now :  there's  nobody  within  hearing  except  the  owls, 
and  they'll  come  in  on  the  unison  along  with  me.  Now, 
then!"  — 

So  under  the  stars  and  the  faint  light  of  the  little 
moon,  the  two  healthy,  strong  young  souls  walked  on 
together,  singing, — 

"  Oh,  grant  us  life  that  shall  not  end, 
In  our  true  native,  land  with  Thee  I " 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 


LILIAN'S  LETTER. 


THE  time  drew  on  to  Holy  Week;  and  when 
Mr.  Ardrie  announced  the  services  at  the  Good 
Shepherd  for  that  season,  including  two  addresses  each 
day,  Honor  exclaimed,  — 

"  But  you  have  left  yourself  no  time  at  all  for  rest. 
You  must  be  in  church  all  day." 

"  Could  I  be  in  a  better  place? "  asked  Ardrie,  with 
a  happy  smile.  "  I  only  wish  the  rectory  had  a  little 
furniture,  that  I  might  not  have  to  spend  so  much  time 
in  transitu" 

"  Of  course  you  must  accept  my  hospitality,  or 
rather  that  of  the  Desmond  Hundred,"  said  Honor 
a  little  proudly.  "  It  is  not  visiting,  or  laying  yourself 
under  the  least  obligation,  to  take  your  necessary  food 
and  lodging  in  the  only  house  close  to  the  church.  We 
should  expect  to  offer  the  same  accommodation  to  any 
clergyman  officiating  here." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Ardrie  very  quietly;  and  then 
offering  his  hand,  for  he  was  just  leaving  the  house, 
he  looked  wistfully  into  her  face,  and  added,  — 

"  I  do  not  know  why  you  are  not  quite  friends  with 
me  since  you  came  home.  Will  you  tell  me?" 

A  sharp  flame  of  scarlet  shot  over  Honor's  face  and 
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neck,  and  even  the  hand  she  abruptly  withdrew  ;  but 
it  was  already  gone,  and  a  pallor  as  intense  replacing 
it,  when  she  replied,  — 

"  Not  friends,  Mr.  Ardrie  !  I  am  sure  I  did  not 
know  it." 

"That  is  not  quite  true,  you  know,"  replied  the 
priest,  never  moving  his  powerful  eyes  from  hers. 
Honoria  felt  the  appeal  for  kindliness  and  sympathy, 
or  at  least  for  well-deserved  confidence,  in  that  look, 
and  she  took  refuge  in  a  little  gust  of  temper,  — 

"  Indeed,  then,  Mr.  Ardrie,  I  fancy  you'll  have  to 
find  an  answer  for  yourself,  since  you  won't  take  mine  ; 
and  I  must  say  good-morning  now,  and  return  to  my 
guests." 

She  vanished  through  the  hall  door  ;  and,  as  Ardrie 
went  down  the  steps,  he  sighed  heavily,  and  thought- 
fully drew  his  brows  together. 

"When  once  Paidmore  is  married  —  perhaps"  — 
muttered  he,  and  then  shook  his  head.  "  Her  noble 
and  generous  nature  might  give  itself,  not  counting  the 
cost,  to  an  ideal  ;  and  when  the  ideal  showed  itself  as 
only  poor  humanity,  the  revulsion  would  do  infinite 
damage  to  that  impulsive  nature.  It  would  be  a  piece 
of  monstrous  selfishness  to  take  the  sweet  gift  so  in- 
nocently held  out;  and  yet  —  and  yet"  —  He  was 
silent  ;  and  over  his  face,  and  up  from  the  depths  of 
his  eyes,  came  the  brightness  of  a  blissful  vision.  He 
stopped,  and  looked  back  across  the  fields  just  bour- 
geoning into  spring,  at  the  picturesque  little  rectory 
nestling  close  beside  the  church,  -  -  looked  until  his 
eyes  grew  moist,  and  a  tender  smile  softened  his  lips 
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almost  to  a  kiss.  "A  wife  and  little  children  and 
fireside  evenings,"  whispered  he ;  and  then  his  eyes 
travelled  on  across  the  softly  tinted  woodland  to  the 
great  house  upon  the  hill,  and  rested  there  with  such  a 
look  of  yearning  love  as  is  only  possible  to  a  powerful 
nature  powerfully  repressed. 

"  My  darling  !  "  cried  he,  almost  with  a  sob  ;  and  the 
soft  wet  wind  of  April  caught  the  word  from  his  lips, 
and  bore  it  joyously  on  toward  the  house  upon  the 
hill.  But  before  the  sound  had  died  away,  a  change 
came  over  the  face  of  him  who  uttered  it,  the  look  of 
cold  gray  pain  which,  passing,  leaves  its  mark,  some- 
times in  ruin,  sometimes  in  peace  ineffable.  He  turned 
his  back  upon  house  and  woodland,  and  his  own  rec- 
tory and  the  sweet  fields  between,  and  striding  hastily 
along  the  muddy  footpath,  muttered,  — 

"Yes  —  to  love  her,  one  must  love  wholly.  That 
rich  and  imperious  nature,  giving  as  a  king  to  a  king, 
would  demand  all  in  return,  — '  so  love  me  all  in  all,  or 
not  at  all ; '  and  O  my  queen,  my  queen,  how  could 
I  love  you  less  than  all  in  all  —  not  even  a  tenth  part 
left  for  God  ! "  Then  the  thought  grew  too  profound 
for  words ;  and  he  walked  on,  seeing  nothing,  hearing 
nothing,  until  deacon  Elijah's  voice  roused  him  with, — 

"  Hallo,  sir  !  Hadn't  you  better  come  in  and  have 
some  dinner  before  you  go  farther?  The  folks  is  just 
settin'  down." 

"  Oh  !  Yes,  yes,"  replied  the  parson,  somewhat 
incoherently ;  and  went  in  to  fill  the  fourth  place  at  a 
table  where  Dr.  Sampson  was  as  usual  jovially  obtuse, 
Paidmore  moody  and  silent,  and  Nazareth  quietly  ob- 
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servant  of  everybody,  and  herself  hidden.  Easter 
waited  upon  the  table,  and  carried  perhaps  the  most 
truly  happy  face  around  it ;  for  Major  Paidmore  had 
brought  her  the  acknowledgment,  forced  from  her 
wretched  husband,  that  she  was  his  only  lawful  wife. 
And  while  her  mother  rejoiced  in  the  clearing  of  her 
daughter's  fame,  with  a  pure  and  unselfish  rejoicing, 
deacon  Elijah  did  not  conceal  that  his  own  pride,  or 
self-respect  as  he  called  it,  was  wonderfully  mollified 
by  the  removal  of  this  "  blot  on  the  'scutcheon,"  and 
that  he  was  infinitely  better  content  to  see  Easter  and 
Kane  under  his  roof  now  that  they  had  a  name  of  their 
own.  Never  from  the  day  of  reading  the  affidavit, 
silently  handed  him  by  his  daughter,  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  did  the  old  man  ever  speak  of  her,  and  seldom 
to  her,  by  any  other  title  than  Mis'  Claiborne ;  and  he 
seriously  consulted  Mr.  Ardrie  upon  the  possibility  of 
re-christening  Kane  as  Candace,  or,  as  he  pronounced 
it,  "  Kanedacy ; "  but  the  parson  replied,  with  a  certain 
inscrutable  smile  habitual  to  him, — 

"  No,  Mr.  Flint :  the  mark  set  on  Cain's  brow  was 
never  removed  in  this  world.  But  although  the  brand 
of  sin,  it  was  set  there  for  salvation." 

"Then  she  couldn't  be  christened  over?"  asked 
uncle  Elijah,  rather  puzzled. 

"  No  :  it  is  impossible,"  replied  the  parson.  "  And 
perhaps  it  is  well  for  you,  friend,  that  it  is  so ;  for 
when  you  remember  that  you  gave  the  name  in  scorn 
and  anger,  instead  of  pitying  forgiveness,  it  will  be 
like  the  china  cup  Kane  broke  yesterday,  and  you  set 
up  on  the  clock-shelf,  bidding  her  remember,  every 
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time  she  looked  at  it,  what  a  bad  child  she  was  to 
do  mischief  she  couldn't  mend." 

"That's  so,  parson,  that's  so,"  replied  the  deacon 
with  a  curious  streak  of  red  tinging  his  sallow  cheek. 
"  We're  all  pooty  much  of  a  muchness  in  some  ways, 
ain't  we?" 

"'Men  are  children  of  a  larger  growth,'  replied 
Ardrie,  smiling  pleasantly  as  he  walked  away.  He 
smiled  again  a  little  later ;  for  he  saw  that  the  broken 
cup  had  disappeared,  and  Kane  sat  confidingly  on 
her  grandfather's  knee. 

Dinner  finished,  Paidmore  mounted  his  horse,  and 
rode  over  to  the  Hundred.  He  found  Honoria  alone 
in  the  drawing-room,  looking  rather  pale  and  an- 
noyed. The  major's  own  face  wore  the  look  of 
gloomy  doubt,  too  habitual  to  it  of  late  ;  and  after  the 
first  greeting  he  sat  down,  his  eyes  as  resolutely  fixed 
upon  the  fire  as  if  that,  and  that  alone,  were  the 
object  of  his  visit.  Honor  presently  volunteered  the 
information  he  would  not  ask. 

"  Lilian  has  gone  up  stairs  for  a  few  moments  :  she 
will  be  down  presently,  for  we  saw  you  coming." 

"  And  so  she  ran  away,"  suggested  Paidmore  with- 
out turning  his  eyes  from  the  fire. 

"  She  has  bad  news  from  England,"  said  Honor  in 
a  troubled  voice.  "That  is,  not  exactly  bad  news 
perhaps,  but  agitating  news.  Mr.  Merriam,  her  cous- 
in's husband,  you  know,  is  dead ;  and,  not  leaving  a 
will,  his  son  and  widow  inherit  all  his  large  property." 

"Well,  why  is  that  such  agitating  news  for  Miss 
Vane  ? "  asked  Paidmore  harshly,  and  wheeling  half- 
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round  in  his  chair,  so  as  to  confront  Honor,  who  con- 
fusedly replied,  — 

"  You  should  ask  her,  —  really  it  is  not  right  for  me 
to  be  the  one  to  discuss  such  matters.  I  will  go  up 
and  tell  her  she  must  come  down  and  speak  to  you 
herself." 

She  rose ;  but  with  a  gesture  whose  imperiousness 
he  did  not  know,  Paidmore  bade  her  remain. 

"  She  has  commissioned  you  to  tell  me  something  — 
the  cause  of  her  agitation?  "  asked  he. 

"Yes;  but"  — 

"  I  had  much  rather  you  told  me  than  she,"  inter- 
rupted Paidmore.  "  We  generally  come  to  a  misun- 
derstanding in  any  serious  discussion ;  and  I  hate 
scenes  and  tears  and  —  what  is  it?" 

The  sharp  tone  kindled  a  little  spark  of  anger  in 
Honoria's  eyes ;  but  it  died  directly  as  she  read  the 
trouble  on  that  stern  white  face,  and  patiently  re- 
plied, — 

"Why,  Mrs.  Merriam,  you  know,  is  Lilian's  only 
relative ;  and  she  has  always  wished  to  have  Lilian  to 
live  with  her,  but  Mr.  Merriam  would  not  have  it." 

"Aha,  yes  !  "  interrupted  the  major.  "Young  Mer- 
riam wanted  to  marry  her,  and  his  father  packed  her 
off.  So  much  I  have  been  told ;  and  I  discovered  for 
myself  that  Miss  Vane  cherishes  the  young  man's  pic- 
ture, and  that  he  occasionally  enclosed  little  notes  in 
his  stepmother's  letters,  Merriam  senior  having  inter- 
dicted correspondence.  Well,  what  next?'1 

"  Mrs.  Merriam  being  now  her  own  mistress,  and 
having  a  dower-house  and  sufficient  income,  is  very 
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anxious  that  Lilian  should  come  to  her,"  said  Honor 
quietly.  Paidmore  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  walked 
angrily  across  the  room,  pausing  at  the  window  to 
stare  at  a  landscape  he  did  not  see.  Honor  watched 
him  with  honest  pity  and  sympathy  in  her  eyes ; 
turning  suddenly  he  read  it  all,  and  manlike  grew  yet 


angrier. 


.. 


Excuse  me,  Miss  Desmond,  but  your  method  is 
a  mistaken  one.  I  am  a  man,  and  not  a  girl ;  and  ill 
news  need  not  be  doled  out  to  me  by  the  teaspoon- 
ful.  I  sha'n't  have  hysterics  if  I  hear  the  whole  at 
once.  Does  Miss  Vane  wish  to  break  her  engage- 
ment, and  return  to  England  free  to  marry  this  Mr. 
Merriam?': 

Miss  Desmond  rose  to  her  feet. 

"  Really,  Major  Paidmore-Ardrie,  I  cannot  reply  to 
questions  asked  in  that  tone ;  and  although  I  quite 
understand  your  annoyance,  I  do  not  feel  that  you 
have  any  right  to  vent  it  upon  me.  I  will  tell  Miss 
Vane  that  it  is  necessary  for  her  to  see  you  herself." 

She  turned  to  the  door ;  but  Paidmore  was  before 
her,  and  in  all  his  perturbation  could  not  fail  to  notice 
how  superb  Honoria's  beauty  became  as  she  thus  folded 
her  womanly  dignity  about  her  like  a  queen's  ermine, 
and  how  her  soft  and  loving  eyes  had  changed  to  im- 
perial sapphire. 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  the  lock,  but  without  turning 
it  said,  — 

"  One  moment,  Miss  Desmond  !  I  beg  your  pardon, 
if  I  addressed  you  rudely ;  and  I  ask  you  to  believe 
that  the  offence  was  unconscious,  for  there  is  no  woman 
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alive  whom  I  respect  as  much  as  I  do  you.  Knowing 
that,  you  will  excuse  the  harshness  of  long-repressed 
irritation  and  doubt,  will  you  not?'; 

Honoria  smiled,  and  held  out  her  hand  :  the  ermine 
did  not  fall  from  her  shoulders,  nor  the  imperial  sap- 
phires change  to  dewy  violets ;  but  with  that  smile  she 
became  a  gracious  sovereign  accepting  the  submission 
of  a  vassal  whose  pride  has  been  humbled,  and  who 
may  be  trusted  to  remember  the  lesson.  Quite  invol- 
untarily Paidmore  raised  the  hand  she  gave,  to  his  lips, 
not  in  caress,  but  in  homage  ;  and,  as  he  held  open  the 
door,  bowed  as  to  a  queen.  Left  alone,  he  threw  him- 
self upon  a  chair,  leaning  his  forehead  on  his  clenched 
hand,  and  saying  in  his  heart,  — 

"  The  one  woman  of  the  world  to  satisfy  my  whole 
nature ;  and,  but  for  my  own  folly,  I  might  have  won 
her.  No  !  I  forget  my  brother  —  well  —  it  is  all  a 
horrible  muddle." 

The  door  softly  opened  ;  and  Lilian  entered,  her  eyes 
red  and  swollen,  her  face  pallid,  and  an  air  of  timid 
doubt  about  her  which  always  exasperated  Paidmore, 
although  if  he  had  loved  her  it  would  have  seemed  one 
of  her  chiefest  charms.  He  rose  and  placed  a  chair 
for  her,  then  seating  himself,  said  gently  and  coldly,  — 

"  Miss  Desmond  tells  me  that  you  have  news  of  Mr. 
Merriam's  death,  Lilian." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  girl  tremulously. 

"And  Mrs.  Merriam  wishes  you  to  come  to  her?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  do  you  wish  to  go?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  was  always  fond  of  my  cousin 
Caroline,  and  "  — 
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"And,"  repeated  the  major,  after  an  interval. 

"And  I  should  like  to  see  her,"  faltered  Lilian. 

"You  would  like  to  accept  her  invitation,  then?" 

"Ye-es." 

"  That  means,  of  course,  to  give  up  your  engagement 
to  me,  you  know." 

Lilian  began  to  cry.  "  I  will  do  whatever  you  bid 
me,"  sobbed  she.  Paidmore  made  a  motion  of  impa- 
tience, but  restrained  it  as  he  gently  replied,  — 

"  My  dear  child,  you  have  grown  up  too  much  in  the 
way  of  doing  as  somebody  or  other  has  bidden,  and 
then  trying  to  avoid  the  consequences.  Have  a  little 
independence  and  self-reliance  in  this  matter  at  least, 
and  tell  me  fairly  what  you  wish.  I  think  I  deserve  a 
little  confidence  from  you." 

"  Oh  !  you  deserve  every  thing,  Major  Paidmore ; 
and  if  I  were  not  such  a  foolish,  ungrateful  girl,  I  never 
should  have  said  any  thing  about  all  this,  and  even 
now  I  will  drop  it  all  if  you  say  so." 

"But  I  don't  say  so,  my  dear,"  replied  the  lover, 
rather  too  cheerfully  for  the  occasion.  "  Do  you  sup- 
pose I  wish  you  to  fulfil  your  promise  to  me,  when 
your  heart  is  given  elsewhere?  Do  you  suppose  I 
want  only  a  submissive  slave  in  place  of  a  wife  ?  No, 
child  :  that  would  be  misery  for  both  of  us,  and  shall 
never  be.  Only  open  your  heart,  and  show  me  frankly 
its  real  wish.  You  would  like  to  go  back  to  England 
to  your  cousin,  free  from  all  engagements  on  this  side 
the  water?" 

"  You — you  don't  mind?  "  asked  Lilian  with  a  timid 
glance  at  his  face. 
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"  Mind  ?  Well,  you  wouldn't  wish  me  to  say  I  didn't 
mind,  Lilian  ;  but  I  am  willing  to  return  you  the  prom- 
ise you  too  rashly  made." 

"  You  wanted  me  to  —  and  I  didn't  want  to  marry 
Mr.  Colesworthy,"  faltered  Lilian. 

"  No,"  replied  Paidmore,  and  said  no  more. 

"  Cousin  Caroline  says  that  she  is  coming  to  Ameri- 
ca," began  Lilian  again,  her  voice  quavering  like  that 
of  a  child  confessing  a  misdemeanor. 

"Ah,  yes!  she  is  coming  to  fetch  you,"  rejoined 
Paidmore  tranquilly.  "And  Mr.  Merriam  will  come 
too?" 

"Ye-es." 

"  Exactly.  Why,  it  is  charmingly  arranged,  is  it  not  ? 
You  will  meet  your  friends  in  New  York,  quietly  marry 
your  old  love,  —  a  quiet  wedding  would  be  the  best 
taste,  I  think,  —  and  then  go  back  to  England  by  way 
of  a  bridal  tour." 

If  there  was  something  of  mockery  in  his  voice  one 
must  excuse  it,  remembering  that  he  was  but  a  man, 
and  a  man's  vanity  must  receive  a  sharp  sting  in  being 
discarded  by  even  an  unloved  woman.  Lilian  felt  it, 
and  sobbed  afresh. 

"  You're  vexed  now,  and  I  couldn't  help  their  writ- 
ing all  that  to  me.  I  haven't  replied  at  all." 

"  No  :  since  it  is  only  an  hour  or  so  that  you  have 
had  the  letter,"  returned  Paidmore  coolly.  "  But  now 
I  advise  you  to  reply  at  once,  accepting  the  invitation, 
and  telling  your  cousin  that  as  soon  as  she  telegraphs 
her  arrival  in  New  York  you  will  join  her  there.  I 
shall  see  that  you  are  properly  escorted :  very  likely 
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Mrs.  Sullivan  would  accompany  you,  if  Miss  Desmond 
consented." 

"I  always  thought  you  liked  Miss  Desmond  better 
than  you  did  me,"  sobbed  Lilian,  with  the  ///  quoque 
instinct  common  to  weak  natures.  For  the  first  time, 
a  flash  of  anger  shot  from  the  major's  eyes ;  and  it  was 
very  coldly  that  he  replied,  — 

"  I  think  I  have  been,  and  should  have  continued, 
honorably  loyal  to  my  engagement.  It  is  you  who 
break  it  without  the  slightest  provocation.  But  come, 
child,  don't  cry  any  more,  and  let  us  part  thoroughly 
friends.  Probably  it  would  have  been  wiser  never  to 
have  become  any  thing  else ;  but  happily  the  mistake 
can  yet  be  rectified,  and  you  are  a  brave  and  wise  girl 
to  speak  out  as  honestly  as  you  have  done.  You  will,  I 
hope,  rely  upon  me  just  as  you  would  upon  a  brother, 
until  you  are  safe  in  Mrs.  Merriam's  charge.  Shake 
hands,  Lilian,  and  give  me  one  of  your  sunny  smiles 
after  all  these  showers.  There,  now,  my  little  girl,  all 
is  well  again,  is  it  not?  "  • 

And  Lilian,  smiling  joyously,  responded,  "All  is 
well." 


HOLY  WEEK. 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 

HOLY  WEEK. 

THE  telegram  announcing  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Mer- 
riam  in  New  York  followed  so  closely  upon  the 
letter  which  had  been  considerably  delayed,  that  it  was 
only  Monday  in  Holy  Week  when  Lilian,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Sullivan,  and  escorted  by  Dr.  Sampson,  who 
had  business  in  New  York,  made  her  shamefaced  good- 
by  to  the  Desmond  Hundred,  and  set  forth  to  fulfil 
her  destiny  so  nearly  marred  by  Paidmore's  chivalrous 
error.  Honor  attended  and  arranged  for  her  guest  in 
these  last  days  with  painful  solicitude,  secretly  con- 
scious of  the  utter  want  of  sympathy  which  had  crept 
into  her  feelings  toward  her  protegee.  To  be  afraid  to 
speak  the  truth,  to  be  weak  and  undecided,  to  be  un- 
faithful to  a  confessed  love,  —  all  these  were  conditions 
of  character  so  foreign  to  any  thing  Miss  Desmond 
found  possible  for  herself  under  any  circumstances, 
that  she  could  feel  nothing  more  than  pity  and  an 
astonishment  that  earnestly  sought  to  be  charitable,  for 
one  who  displayed  them,  and  seemed  quite  content  in 
doing  so.  Still,  Lilian  was  her  guest,  and  Honor's  stand- 
ard of  hospitality  was  as  high  as  that  of  her  morality, 
so  all  that  could  be  done  for  Lilian's  comfort  on  her 
journey  was  done  :  all  the  kind  words  and  wishes  pos- 
sible to  truth  were  spoken  ;  and  Miss  Desmond's  bridal 
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gift,  intrusted  to  Mrs.  Sullivan  for  delivery  in  New 
York,  was  a  check  large  enough  in  amount  to  provide 
a  modest  bridal  outfit.  But  as  the  carriage  drove 
away,  and  Honor  turned  to  re-enter  the  house,  she 
threw  back  her  shoulders,  and  breathed  a  deep  sigh  of 
relief. 

Nazareth  had  come  to  the  Hundred  to  spend  the 
days  of  her  husband's  absence,  and  indeed  to  stay 
through  the  Holy-tide  and  Easter  Week  with  the  pur- 
pose of  helping  Honoria  arrange  the  rectory  for  its 
master's  occupancy.  Mr.  Ardrie  had  proposed  that 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sampson  should  come  to  live  with  him, 
and  keep  the  house ;  and  Honor  warmly  seconded  the 
idea,  pleased  that  thus  she  should  have  her  friend 
always  at  hand,  and  should  know  Mr.  Ardrie  to  be 
quite  comfortable. 

Nazareth,  meeting  Honor  in  the  hall  as  she  returned 
from  seeing  her  guest  depart,  put  an  arm  about  her, 
and  said  affectionately,  — 

"Now,  my  darling,  take  that  pucker  out  of  your  eye- 
brows, soften  the  curve  of  your  mouth,  and  let  us  talk 
of  the  rectory  parlor." 

"  Oh,  no,  please  !  '  exclaimed  Honor,  kissing  her 
friend,  and  smiling  contentedly.  "  I  am  so  tired  of 
talking,  and  planning,  and  interesting  myself  in  outside 
matters.  Let  us  keep  Holy  Week  pur  et  simple.  I 
am  going  down  to  church  now  for  litany.  Won't  you 
come  ?  " 

"  Yes,  willingly,"  replied  Nazareth.  "  I,  too,  shall  be 
glad  of  some  hours  of  perfect  quiet  and  silence.  One 
grows  so  tired  of  objectivity." 
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Honor  glanced  at  her  friend  with  a  quizzical  but 
affectionate  smile,  and  exclaimed, — 

"  Dear  little  Bostonian  !  Come  and  put  on  your 
hat,  my  child." 

Nature,  as  if  acknowledging  her  affinity  with  the 
grand  and  simple  character  of  her  constant  lover, 
clothed  herself  for  the  next  few  days  in  sympathy  with 
Honoria's  mood.  A  soft  gray  sky  hid  the  sun,  except 
in  occasional  glimpses.  The  silver  birches  along  the 
footpath  between  house  and  church  drooped  their 
heads  in  unrustling  revery,  as  Honor  passed  beneath 
their  fair  canopy  of  tender  new  leaves  ;  the  birds  sang 
more  softly,  so  that  the  thrilling  note  of  the  wood- 
thrush,  chanting  his  Wald-einsamkeit  in  the  dim  re- 
cesses of  the  forest,  came  clear  and  soft  upon  the  ear. 
Sky  and  earth  seemed  wrapped  in  some  grand  thought, 
engrossing  as  creation,  full  of  promise  as  the  brooding 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  waters  in  that  great  calm 
of  coming  life. 

Honoria  felt  the  tender  sympathy  of  the  great  mother ; 
and  although  she  said  nothing,  she  found  her  soul  ex- 
pand, and  open  out  new  reaches  of  unseen  life,  like 
the  perfected  bud,  which,  feeling  the  sun's  noonday 
kiss,  softly  unfolds  petal  after  petal  until  her  very 
heart  lies  bare  to  his  caress. 

Perhaps  Ardrie  felt  something  of  these  gracious 
influences  also ;  perhaps  an  angel  had  touched  his  lips 
with  a  live  coal  from  off  the  altar :  for,  eloquent  as  all 
confessed  him  before,  none  had  ever  heard  him  preach 
as  he  did  in  these  days ;  and  as  he  stood  before  them, 
the  worn  face  irradiated  by  something  better  than 
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beauty,  the  eyes  kindling  with  the  fire  of  a  divine  love, 
the  voice  ringing  out  the  message  given  it  to  deliver, 
all  felt  that  some  new  power  had  come  upon  their 
priest,  that  in  some  way  he  had  penetrated  the  Holy 
of  Holies  as  never  before,  and  come  out  thence  with 
the  glory  of  the  Shekinah  upon  his  brow,  the  gospel 
of  Christ  upon  his  lips. 

Honoria,  always  in  her  place,  always  with  her  eyes 
uplifted  to  his  face  as  he  spoke,  listening  with  her  heart 
rather  than  her  outer  sense,  found  herself  lifted,  as  if 
on  eagle's  wings,  into  an  atmosphere  finer,  clearer,  more 
vivid  than  that  of  earth.  "  Come  up  hither,  and  I  will 
show  thee,"  seemed  ever  sounding  in  her  ears,  as  with 
his  eyes  now  upraised  as  receiving  his  message  from 
above,  now  fastened  upon  hers  as  eager  to  give  to  this 
beloved  soul  the  full  richness  and  joy  of  his  revelation, 
this  new  Adam  told  of  the  new  Paradise,  where  no 
serpent  can  ever  enter,  and  pointed  out  the  Way  of 
the  King  leading  thither. 

"  What  has  happened  to  Mr.  Ardrie?"  asked  Naza- 
reth, as  the  two  young  women  walked  home  by  the 
light  of  a  moon  almost  at  its  Paschal  perfection.  "  He 
used  to  preach,  but  now  he  prophesies.  He  seems 
inspired  rather  than  eloquent." 

"The  bush  which  burned  and  yet  was  not  con- 
sumed," murmured  Honor.  Nazareth  did  not  hear, 
but  she  went  on,  — 

"  Honoria,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  very  seriously,  if 
you  will  let  me,  in  the  interests  of  friendship ;  and  I 
really  am  your  friend,  dear." 

"  I  know  it,  Nazareth ;  but  the  wise  man  says  there 
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are  things   with   which    even   a   friend   intermeddleth 


*& 
not" 


"  If  you  mean  that  for  a  rebuff,  my  dear,"  replied 
Nazareth  a  little  sharply,  "I  am  not  going  to  be 
rebuffed ;  for  I  am  fond  enough  of  you  to  be  willing 
to  make  myself  disagreeable  in  hope  of  benefiting  you 
in  your  own  despite." 

"  Well,  then,  go  on,"  cried  Honor  with  a  comical 
little  grimace  and  sigh.  "  Only  don't,  please,  induce 
me  to  quote,  '  Defend  me  from  my  friends,  and  I  will 
take  care  of  my  enemies.'  " 

"  I  hope  there  will  be  no  need,"  replied  Nazareth 
gravely.  "  And  perhaps  you  already  know  more  than 
I  do  about  your  own  affairs ;  but  still  I  wish  to  make 
sure,  for  I  like  you  all  so  much." 

"All  who,  please?  " 

"You  and  Mr.  Ardrie,  and  Major  Paidmore-Ar- 
drie." 

"Yes;  well." 

"  And  without  any  intention  of  prying  or  meddling, 
I  have  noticed  a  great  many  little  things ;  and  I  know 
all  three  of  you  so  thoroughly  that  I  cannot  but  read 
a  good  deal  between  the  lines ;  and  I  have  perceived 
for  some  time  that  both  those  men  are  in  love  with 
you,  and  probably  will  both  ask  you  to  be  their  wife." 

"But  I  can't  be  both  their  wife,"  interrupted  Honor 
in  a  burst  of  laughter  born  of  the  real  seriousness  of 
the  situation. 

"  I  should  have  said,  each  will  ask  you  to  be  his 
wife,"  replied  Nazareth  coldly.  "  But  my  bad  Eng- 
lish does  not  alter  my  real  meaning.  These  two  men 
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love  you,  and  something  restrains  both  from  declaring 
their  love." 

"Well,  what  is  it?"  demanded  Honor,  suddenly 
thrusting  aside  the  veil  that  she  had  thus  far  gathered 
about  her  real  feelings.  "You  who  have  seen  and 
studied,  as  you  say.  this  man,  —  these  men,  I  mean,  — 
you  who  really  are  skilled  in  reading  character  and 
situations  as  I  never  could,  tell  me  what  it  is  —  tell  me 
all  that  you  know." 

"  I  know  very  little,"  replied  Nazareth  in  the  low 
and  monotonous  voice  in  which  she  always  announced 
her  innermost  convictions.  "  But  what  I  think  is 
this :  Mr.  Ardrie  is  afraid  of  loving  any  thing  human 
too  much,  lest  he  should  love  God  and  his  work  with 
less  than  his  whole  heart,  and  yet  he  cannot  quite  put 
away  human  nature  j  Paidmore,  aside  from  the  acci- 
dental entanglement  with  Lilian,  so  happily  ended  by 
her,  since  he  never  would  have  cut  the  knot  himself, 
aside  from  that,  I  say,  is  held  silent  by  dimly  per- 
ceiving his  brother's  state  of  mind,  and  he  is  too 
loyal  to  interfere  with  what  may  be  his  hopes.  Still, 
such  forces  cannot  long  work  without  open  result,  and 
I  have  told  you  all  this  plainly  that  you  might  not  be 
taken  by  surprise  ;  for  I  know  you  too,  dear  child,  and 
I  know  that  although  you  have  been  so  much  more  in 
the  world  than  I,  and  have  seen  so  many  more  persons, 
especially,  I  mean,  you  know,  admirers,  —  you  do  not 
read  under  the  surface  much ;  you  have  not  that  trick 
of  studying  people,  and  finding  out  what  they  think 
hidden,  which  is  natural  to  me ;  and  I  felt  as  if  I 
might  be  of  real  service  to  you  by  pointing  out  what 
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is  sure  to  come  before  long,  and  will  need  deciding 
without  much  time  for  thought  when  it  does  come." 

"It  was  kindly  meant,  and  I  thank  you,  dear,"  said 
Honor  with  a  sweet  gravity  peculiar  to  her.  Naza- 
reth felt  a  little  chilled  as  if  by  a  light  fall  of  snow 
upon  the  vine  one  seeks  to  train,  and  her  next  words 
slightly  diverged  from  the  subject. 

"  It  is  evident  enough  that  some  great  crisis  or 
struggle  is  passing  in  Mr.  Ardrie's  inner  life,  and  its 
results  for  us  are  most  fortunate  :  every  mental  power 
and  every  spiritual  perception  are  stung  into  new  life, 
and  every  thing  he  says  seems  to  glow  and  throb  with 
the  fire  that  consumes  his  spirit." 

"  Not  consumes,  I  think,"  said  Honor  quietly. 
"  He  reminds  me  of  the  bush  which  Moses  saw,  all 
ablaze  as  it  seemed,  and  yet  unconsumed." 

"Yes,"  replied  Nazareth  meaningly.  "And  didn't 
you  notice,  when  Mr.  Ardrie  explained  last  night  that 
the  bush  was  a  type  of  Christ,  and  l  the  zeal  of  thine 
house  hath  eaten  me  up,'  how  he  spoke  of  a  soul  all 
on  fire  with  the  divine  love,  giving  out  warmth  and 
light  in  the  wilderness  of  this  world,  and  attracting 
wayfarers  to  turn  aside  and  behold  ?  He  did  not  say 
a  great  deal,  to  be  sure,  but  there  was  a  sort  of  electric 
thrill  in  his  voice  that  carried  to  my  mind  a  great 
deal  more  meaning  than  his  words.  In  -fact,  Honoria, 
do  you  know,  I  think  I  follow  the  working  of  this 
man's  mind  more  through  my  own  mental  perceptions 
than  by  his  words.  I  often  carry  out  his  argument, 
and  agree  to  his  conclusion,  and  then  find  he  has  not 
after  all  expressed  it :  often,  too,  I  know  what  he  is 
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going  to  say  quite  before  he  begins  to  say  it.  I  think 
it  is  because  his  convictions  are  so  logical,  that,  to  a 
logical  and  trained  mind,  his  premises  inevitably  bring 
certain  conclusions." 

Honoria  slightly  smiled,  recognizing  the  self-appre- 
ciation of  Nazareth's  theory ;  but  presently  she  said 
very  gently,  — 

"  I  am  not  as  clever  as  you,  dear ;  and,  as  you  said, 
I  am  not  in  the  way  of  thinking  much  about  people's 
characters  or  hidden  thoughts  and  plans.  Perhaps  I 
am  foolish,  but  I  fancy  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  that 
gift :  it  would  seem  to  me  almost  dishonorable  to  study 
out  what  I  knew  the  person  would  not  like  me  to 
know.  Reading  secrets  in  a  man's  voice  and  eyes, 
and  changing  color,  or  however  it  may  be,  seems  a 
refined  form  of  reading  his  letters,  or  listening  to  his 
soliloquies,  doesn't  it?" 

"  I  can't  say  that  I  see  any  resemblance,"  replied 
Nazareth  angrily.  "  Quickness  of  perception  is  not 
a  dishonorable  trait,  to  my  mind." 

"  Oh,  no  !  I  didn't  mean  that  at  all :  of  course  a 
quick,  clever  person  like  you,  Nazareth,  must  see  a 
great  deal,  and  put  things  together,  and  understand 
ever  so  much  that  escapes  me,  for  instance  ;  but  what 
I  meant  was,  that  one  with  such  a  gift  might  be  in 
danger  of  liking  too  much  to  exercise  it,  following  out 
the  clews  whose  stray  ends  their  sharp  eyes  perceive 
so  quickly,  wanting  to  know  the  whole  of  the  secret 
because  they  already  see  half.  I  don't  mean  that  you 
do  so,  Nazareth ;  but  some  persons  do,  and  I  am  not 
sorry  to  be  only  my  own  stupid  self  in  this  matter." 
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The  two  walked  on  in  silence.  Nazareth  was  not 
pleased,  and  revolved  some  scornful  thoughts  hardly 
in  harmony  with  her  real  love  for  her  friend ;  while 
Honoria,  considering  her  own  mental  and  spiritual 
processes  from  Nazareth's  standpoint,  became  for  the 
first  time  distinctly  conscious  that  her  own  spiritual 
intercourse  with  Adam  Ardrie  was  far  more  significant 
than  any  spoken  words.  She  did  not,  like  Nazareth, 
interpret  and  carry  out  his  arguments.  She  did  not 
forestall  his  thought.  It  was  not  in  her  mind  that  the 
powerful  sympathies  she  had  thus  far  felt  without  recog- 
nizing dwelt,  but  in  the  spirit,  the  interior  and  subtlest 
portion  of  man's  triune  organism,  —  the  spirit,  which  is 
to  the  soul  what  the  soul  is  to  the  body.  To  know  is 
the  attribute  of  the  soul :  to  love  is  the  gift  of  the 
spirit ;  and  it  is  with  love,  not  knowledge,  that  man 
penetrates  the  deepest  mysteries  of  life.  So  Honor, 
not  knowing  how  it  was,  often  felt  her  soul  lifted  and 
carried  upward  and  onward  by  the  power  of  a  grander 
nature  than  her  own,  which  yet  was  knit  to  hers  by 
those  sympathies  stronger  than  mortal  life  or  human 
knowledge,  those  sympathies  which,  first  uniting  God 
with  man,  consequently  unite  in  his  name  man  with  his 
fellow-man,  that  so,  in  the  end  of  all  things  finite, 
Infinite  Love  may  be  the  grand  final  chord  of  the 
universe. 

"You  are  right,  Nazareth,"  said  Honor  very  quiet- 
ly, at  last.  "  We  never  quite  knew  Mr.  Ardrie  until 
this  Holy  Week." 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 

THE   HOUSE-WARMING. 

IT  was  Easter  Week ;  and  Honoria,  with  the  eager 
assistance  of  Mrs.  Sullivan,  busied  herself  in  ar- 
ranging the  new  rectory  for  occupancy,  or  at  least  that 
portion  of  it  -intended  for  the  rector's  personal  use ; 
Mrs.  Sampson  superintending  the  arrangement  of  her 
own  rooms,  although  most  of  the  plenishing  was  pro- 
vided out  of  Miss  Desmond's  ample  purchases  on  her 
way  home  when  as  yet  no  one  knew  who  were  to  be 
the  occupants  of  the  new  house. 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  pretty  parlor,  very  pretty,"  said  Honor, 
as  the  three  ladies  with  Diana  Adams  stood  in  the 
midst  of  their  finished  work  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and 
surveyed  it  with  honest  pride. 

"  I  selected  the  blue  carpet  and  curtains  with  some 
reference  to  Lilian  Vane's  blonde  beauty,  but  they  will 
suit  you  about  as  well,  Nazareth ;  and  I  suppose  it  is 
not  uncharitable  to  say  that  I  am  very  glad  you  are  to 
use  them  instead  of  she,  especially  as  she  prefers 
another  destiny." 

"And  a  very  nice-looking  destiny  it  is  too,"  re- 
marked Clara,  with  a  significant  nod.  "Tall  and 
fair,  and  with  just  an  elegant  pair  of  English  whiskers. 
And  weren't  the  two  glad  to.  see  each  other  !  It  was 
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quite  like  the  last  scene  of  a  genteel  comedy  when  they 
shook  hands  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  Mrs.  Mer- 
riam  and  me  standing  one  at  each  side  with  our  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  in  our  hands.  I  felt  quite  like  facing 
the  aujence,  and  dropping  a  courtesy." 

"And  they  were  married  next  morning  before  you 
left,  weren't  they?"  asked  Diana. 

"  Ten  o'clock  at  Trinity  Chapel,  my  dear,"  replied 
Clara,  with  importance.  "  Miss  Vane,  in  her  new 
travelling  dress  from  Lord  &  Taylor's,  very  nice  and 
genteel  indeed,  with  the  point-lace  handkerchief  and 
tie  Miss  Desmond  gave  her;  and  the  biggest  bunch 
of  flowers  dear  Dr.  Sampson  could  persuade  any  florist 
to  put  together;  and  a  very  tasty  bonnet,  with  orange- 
flowers  just  pinned  on,  to  be  taken  off  and  replaced 
with  blush-roses  as  soon  as  she  got  home.  Elegance 
combined  with  economy,  you  see,  in  the  raal  British 
shopkeeper's  spirit." 

"  Does  the  young  man  keep  a  store?  "  asked  Diana, 
in  such  good  faith  that  even  Honor  laughed,  while 
Mrs.  Sullivan  fairly  screamed  with  delight. 

"  Oh,  if  he  only  could  have  heard  that,  Miss  Diana  ! " 
cried  she.  "  Why,  by  his  airs,  you'd  take  him  for  a 
jook  at  least ;  but,  though  he's  never  done  any  thing 
useful  himself,  his  father  was  in  trade,  —  iron,  I  believe, 
or  feathers,  or  something  between,  and  it's  a  commer- 
cial sort  of  concern  altogether.  But  '  keep  a  store  ! ' 
oh,  dear,  dear  !  Re'ly  you'll  excuse  me,  my  dear, 
but  I  must  laugh." 

"  Oh  !  laugh  if  you  want  to,"  replied  Diana  bluntly, 
half  offended,  yet  half  superior.  "  I  must  say  I  don't 
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quite  understand  all  those  nice  distinctions  about  trade 
and  shops  and  stores  and  the  rest  of  it.  In  this  coun- 
try we're  apt  to  think  all  the  more  of  a  man  who's 
smart  enough  to  make  his  own  living,  instead  of  hang- 
ing on  to  his  father  ;  and  as  for  keeping  a  store,  some 
of  our  first  men  do  that.  Look  at  A.  T.  Stewart,  for 
instance." 

"A  countryman  of  me  own/'  began  Clara,  but  with 
so  mischievous  a  twinkle  in  her  eye  that  Honor  hastily 
interposed,  — 

"  Never  mind  political  economy  just  now,  my 
friends  :  I  want  to  show  Diana  the  rest  of  the  house 
before  dark.  This,  then,  is  the  drawing-room,  where 
Mrs.  Sampson  reigns  supreme  ;  and  we  are  going  to 
throw  out  a  little  jut  here  for  the  doctor's  office,  and 
there  across  the  hall  is  the  rector's  study.  Do  you 
like  the  hall  ?" 

"  Ever  so  much  !  It  is  so  wide  and  roomy.  I 
mean  by  roomy,  like  a  room,  and  not  like  an  entry. 
Why  !  there's  a  fire-place,  I  declare,  and  dogs  and 
fire-irons,  and  all  just  as  they  used  to  have  at  grandpa 
Adams's." 

"Yes  •  and  at  my  grandfather's  in  Ireland,"  replied 
Honor,  delighted  at  her  guest's  delight.  "  I  tried  to 
give  the  place  a  cosey,  Old-World  look,  you  see. 
Do  you  like  the  oak  mantle-shelf  and  the  carvings 
above?" 

"  Oh,  ever  so  much  !  and  that  delightful  old  leather 
arm-chair  looks  as  if  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  had  just 
got  out  of  it." 

"  I'm  so  glad  you  like  it.   Well,  now,  here's  the  study 
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and  library,  all  in  deep  olive  and  oak,  you  see,  and  an 
open  fire-place  so  that  the  blaze  can  give  inspiration 
in  dark  moments.  See  the  writing-table  !  old  English 
oak  almost  as  black  as  ebony ;  and  will  you  look  at 
those  faces  carved  at  the  corners?  Regular  gargoyles, 
aren't  they?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  gargoyles  are,"  replied  Diana 
honestly ;  "  but  I  should  call  them  nightmares,  if 
there  are  any  such  beasts  in  reality." 

"  Oh  !  there  are,  then,"  interposed  Clara  gravely. 
"  I've  seen  'em  myself,  or  at  least  felt  'em." 

"  And  this  is  a  reading-chair,  with  these  two  swing- 
ing shelves  to  lay  big  books  of  reference  on,  and  a 
foot-rest,  and  a  place  to  put  in  a  reading-lamp  if  it 
is  wanted,  and  this  place  to  write.  Isn't  it  com- 
plete?" 

"Perfectly,"  replied  Diana  rather  dryly;  "and  my 
idea  is,  that  Mr.  Ardrie  will  put  it  respectfully  on  one 
side,  and  pull  that  straight-up-and-down  stool  of  re- 
pentance to  the  other  side  of  the  table,  and  do  his 
studying  and  reading  there." 

"Perhaps,"  returned  Honor,  flushing  a  little,  and 
then  smiling  as  brightly  and  sweetly  as  ever.  "  I  am 
always  glad  to  have  my  friends  happy  in  their  own 
way,  rather  than  mine ;  and  Mr.  Ardrie  shall  sit  on  top 
of  the  book-case,  if  he  prefers  it." 

"Book-case,  I  should  say  ! "  exclaimed  Diana,  turn- 
ing to  the  structure  occupying  all  one  end  of  the 
room.  "  It  looks  like  the  front  of  the  Parthenon  more 
than  a  book-case." 

"  Oh  !  that's  because  Mr.  Ardrie's  library  is  entirely 
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Greek.  He  recreates  on  Euripides,  and  gets  the  cur- 
rent news  out  of  the  Athenian  Courier.  It  is  sent 
to  him  hot  and  hot  from  Athens  every  Saturday  morn- 
ing/' suggested  Clara  gravely. 

"  Do  you  like  the  tone  of  these  curtains  ?  "  interposed 
Honor  hastily.  "  They  match  the  carpet  pretty  well, 
don't  they  ?  and  do  you  see  my  carved  oak  cornices  ? 
They  came  from  a  demolished  chapel  in  Ghent,  and 
were  part  of  the  rood-screen.  I  have  had  them  stored 
away  in  New  York  with  some  other  things  I  brought 
home,  and  have  not  yet  used." 

"  Dear  me,  yes.  How  every  thing  harmonizes,  and 
all  so  quiet  and  grave,  just  like  Mr.  Ardrie,  somehow  ! 
I  should  think  it  was  his  own  taste,"  said  Diana,  look- 
ing about  her.  Honor  looked  too,  and  tried  to  see 
out  of  the  eyes  for  which  all  had  been  so  carefully 
prepared. 

"Yes,"  said  she  at  last,  gently  and  tenderly.  "I 
think  it  will  suit  him.  I  hope  it  will.  Now  let  us  see 
the  dining-room,  and  then  up-stairs." 

It  had  been  arranged  that  the  rector  should  be  in- 
stalled in  his  new  home  on  the  Monday  after  Low 
Sunday,  with  a  little  festival  to  which  the  parish  was 
invited,  and  to  which  the  parish  came,  almost  to  its 
full  extent  of  a  hundred  and  forty  souls.  Nazareth,  as 
lady  of  the  house,  did  the  honors  j  but  Miss  Desmond 
supplied  the  feast  and  the  service,  and  imbued  the 
whole  affair  with  her  own  warm  and  generous  hospi- 
tality, so  that  the  parish  felt,  as  it  never  had  felt  be- 
fore, a  certain  proprietorship  in  rector  and  rectory, 
and  parochial  life,  and  resolved,  in  its  honest,  silent 
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fashion,  to  hereafter  make  more  effort  to  uphold  and 
augment  so  satisfactory _  an  institution.  Mr.  Holdfast 
Holden  felt  that  he  gave  the  sense  of  the  assembly, 
when,  in  taking  leave,  he  said,  "We  all  feel  real 
pleased,  Mr.  Ardrie,  to  see  you  so  waal  fixed,  and 
we  all  hope  you'll  settle  down  to  winter  it  and  sum- 
mer it  right  here,  as  long  as  the  Lord  sees  fit  to 
spare  you ;  and  if  there's  any  little  thing  wanting,  say 
pertaters  or  turnups,  or  maybe  a  cord  or  so  of  wood, 
why,  you  just  mention  it,  and  the  folks'll  see  to  it. 
We're  willing  to  do  our  part,  you  see,  though  we  ain't 
got  Miss  Desmond's  purse  to  haul  on." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Holden,  thank  you  heartily,"  re- 
plied the  parson,  shaking  hands,  and  laughing.  "  If 
any  of  my  people  wish  to  make  me  a  little  present  by 
way  of  showing  good-will,  I  shall  accept  it  affection- 
ately ;  but  as  for  needs,  if  you  vestrymen  see  that  the 
parish  pays  its  priest  the  salary  it  has  promised,  I 
think  he  can  keep  himself  very  comfortably." 

The  quasi  deacon  rubbed  his  stubbly  chin,  and 
looked  at  his  rector  with  an  appreciative  twinkle  in 
his  shrewd  gray  eyes.  Finally  he  said,  — 

"That's  so  then,  parson.  It's  better  in  the  long- 
run  fer  folks  to  keep  right  square  up  to  their  bargain, 
than  to  be  making  presents,  and  then  feeling  as  if 
they'd  done  more  than  there  was  any  call  for,  and  they 
might  slack  off  on  the  business  part.  I  guess  the  sal- 
ary'll  be  paid  fust  o'  Jenoowary  and  July  'bout  as 
punctooal  as  them  days  come  round ;  that  is,  unless 
Holdfast  Holden  makes  a  fail  of  it,  which  ain't  usooal 
fer  him ;  but,  fer  all  that,  parson,  I'd  like  to  send  you 
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a  bar'l  o'  my  Ribstone  pippins,  fer  they're  as  hahnsome 
a  apple  as  you'll  often  see,  and  most  too  good  to  dry, 
as  my  folks  is  using  'em." 

"Thank  you,  we  shall  be  very  much  obliged,"  re- 
plied Ardrie  kindly  but  not  encouragingly  j  for  he  had 
a  great  dislike  of  the  beneficiary  system  so  largely 
adopted  toward  clergymen,  especially  in  rural  par- 
ishes, where  in  some  instances  the  parish  priest  be- 
comes more  one  of  the  town's-poor  to  be  supported 
partly  from  necessity,  partly  from  pity,  and  expected 
to  be  grateful  accordingly. 

"It  will  seem  a  little  lonely  for  you  to-morrow,  I 
fancy,"  said  Mrs.  Sullivan  presently  as  she  jealously 
followed  Mr.  Ardrie 's  fixed  gaze,  and  found  it  resting 
upon  Honor,  who,  charmingly  dressed  in  a  spring  robe 
of  pale  green  with  starry  anemones  embroidered  upon 
it  and  worn  with  it,  flitted  about  among  the  guests, 
her  face  radiant  with  simple,  sunny-hearted  good-will 
toward  men,  altogether  different  from  Nazareth's  care- 
ful politeness  or  Clara's  half-contemptuous  condescen- 
sion. "  Miss  Desmond  gives  life  to  the  place  which 
will  be  wanting  when  she  is  gone." 

"  Yes,"  said  Adam  dreamily  as  he  watched  her 
arranging  a  quiet  corner  for  a  lame  old  woman,  and 
bringing  her  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  companion  before 
she  turned  away  to  reply  sweetly  to  the  rather  flippant 
greeting  of  a  rosy-cheeked  young  lady  who  had  been 
conspicuously  studying  the  pattern  of  Miss  Desmond's 
gown  with  the  intention  of  reproducing  it  in  cot- 
ton. 

"  But   I   hope   Miss   Desmond  and   you   will  often 
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honor  the  rectory  with  your  presence,"  added  Mr. 
Ardrie,  suddenly  collecting  his  wits  j  and  then,  smil- 
ing as  if  in  mockery  of  his  own  pain,  he  added, 
"  Come  to  breakfast,  though  I  sha'n't  give  you  my 
falcon." 

"  Falcon  ?':  repeated  Clara,  who  did  not  know 
Longfellow ;  but  Mr.  Ardrie  had  already  turned  away 
to  another  guest,  and  a  little  later  Nazareth  sat  down  at 
the  piano,  to  astonish  her  guests  with  a  set  of  Chopin's 
Valses,  and  then  played  some  hymns  for  everybody  to 
sing,  ending  by  request  with  "  Home,  Sweet  Home," 
at  which  familiar  signal  the  universal  good-night  was 
said,  and  everybody  went  away ;  Diana  Adams  and 
John  Flint  lingering  a  little,  and  finally  approaching 
Mr.  Ardrie  very  closely  and  with  such  an  air  of  signifi- 
cance that  he,  holding  Diana's  hand,  looked  pleasantly 
into  her  face,  and  said,  — 

"  You  look  very  happy,  Miss  Diana.  Is  there  any 
special  cause?"  Diana  blushed*  like  a  red,  red  rose, 
and  glanced  sidelong  at  John,  who  taking  the  word 
said  manfully  if  shyly,  — 

"  Well,  Mr.  Ardrie,  we  thought  we'd  rather  tell  you 
first  of  any  one,  of  our  engagement.  It  was  settled 
this  evening." 

"A  charming  christening  for  the  rectory,"  ex- 
claimed Ardrie  joyously,  giving  a  hand  to  each. 
"  Dear  friends,  you  make  me  sincerely  happy,  both  by 
your  own  well-founded  happiness,  and  by  your  confi- 
dence in  me.  God  bless  you  both  ! ' 

Nazareth  and  Honor,  half  seeing,  half  hearing,  this 
little  side-play,  glanced  at  each  other  smilingly ;  and 
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then  Honor  came  and  shook  hands,  and  kissed  Diana 
in  her  grand  simple  fashion,  and  Nazareth  imitated 
her,  covertly  smiling  as  she  remembered  John's  for- 
gotten devotion  to  herself;  and  the  newly  betrothed 
went  away  together,  happy  in  Paradise  Regained. 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 

THE   COMFORT   OF   PEACHES. 

THE  sweet  spring-tide  blossomed  into  summer; 
and  life  at  the  Desmond  Hundred  and  its  vicin- 
age went  on  very  calmly  as  to  the  surface,  while  un- 
derneath wrought  those  silent  but  mighty  forces  which, 
whether  in  matter  or  in  spirit,  produce  in  the  fulness 
of  their  development  the  great  revolutions  of  life. 

Mrs.  Sampson,  delighted  at  finding  herself  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life  autocrat  of  a  household,  absorbed 
herself  in  her  new  duties,  studying  them  with  a  seri- 
ous and  scientific  interest  eminently  characteristic, 
and  evolving  from  her  own  brain  several  new  and  dar- 
ing combinations  worthy  the  disciple  of  Hegel  and 
Stilling.  For  practical  details  she  occasionally  con- 
sulted aunt  Celyndy  Flint,  driving  over  to  fetch  her 
in  such  grand  emergencies  as  making  the  first  rasp- 
berry jam,  and  potting  the  early  strawberries.  A  com- 
pote of  peaches  was  the  occasion  of  a  solemn  festival 
whereat  Dr.  Sampson  so  glorified  himself,  his  wife, 
and  his  menage  generally,  that  Mrs.  Sullivan  privately 
reminded  Honor  of  the  behavior  of  Chanticleer  that 
very  morning  when  the  least  and  last  of  his  wives  had 
actually  laid  an  egg  !  Aunt  Celyndy,  who  had  been 
summoned  to  the  tea-drinking  whereat  this  dish 
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played  so  conspicuous  a  part,  saw  nothing  to  laugh  at 
in  the  doctor's  pride,  and  when  she  went  home  told 
Easter.  — 

"The  comfort  of  peaches,  as  they  called  it,  was 
proper  good,  though  most  too  sweet  for  my  taste ;  but 
the  doctor's  comfort  in  thinking  'twas  his  own  wife 
made  it,  and  his  own  table  where  he  set  to  eat  it, 
wa'n't  a  bit  too  sweet,  though  sugar's  sour  alongside  of 
it.  Poor  man  !  I  expect  he  had  no  idee  Mis'  Samp- 
son would  take  to  housekeeping  the  way  she  does  :  I 
know  I  hadn't.  You  see,  she's  one  of  them  kind  that 
seems  made  for  reading  books,  and  playing  on  the 
pianner,  and  talking  with  the  minister  ;  an'  it's  real  sur- 
prising when  you  find  her  with  a  white  apron  on,  and 
her  sleeves  tucked  up,  making  comfort  of  peaches  and 
such  like.  And  I  tell  you  she  has  every  thing  just 
like  wax  around  that  house.  Jemimy  Holden  says 
she  don't  never  scold,  but  she  looks  after  things 
sharper  than  a  cambric-needle ;  and  if  it  ain't  all  just 
so,  it's  got  to  be  done  over,  and  she'll  stand  by  till  it's 
done  to  her  mind.  And  with  all,  Jemimy  says  she 
never  saw  her  hair  rumfled,  or  her  apron  dirty  or  torn, 
or  her  face  red,  nor  heard  her  speak  louder  or  quicker'n 
she  would  in  the  parlor.  When  she  don't  like  any 
thing  she  shows  it  by  being  stiller,  and  kind  o'  ice-cold 
in  he'r  way.  You  know,  don't  you,  Easter?  " 

"Yes,  I  remember,"  said  Easter,  her  thoughts  re- 
verting to  the  early  days  when  Nazareth  drew  her 
spiritual  skirts  aside  from  her  neighborhood. 

"But  she's  just  as  pleasant  as  can  be  now,"  added 
she,  finishing  the  thought  aloud.  Aunt  Celyndy  un- 
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derstood,  and  smiled  lovingly  at  her  daughter  as  she 
said,  — 

"Yes,  it's  all  right  now,  Etty,  isn't  it?  and  it's  Mr. 
Ardrie  that  fixed  it.  How  much  milk  did  Eliphalet 
bring  in  to-night?  " 

Major  Paidmore-Ardrie  did  not  make  one  of  the 
household  at  the  rectory,  although  a  room  was  pre- 
pared for  him  which  he  sometimes  occupied ;  but  he 
preferred  to  keep  his  room,  or  rather  the  rooms  be- 
queathed him  by  the  Sampsons,  at  Deacon  Flint's,  as 
the  old  man  was  still  called  in  spite  of  sundry  good- 
humored  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Ardrie. 
To  this  stronghold  the  major  occasionally  retired  for 
days  together,  spending  his  time  in  his  own  rooms,  or 
about  the  farm  as  he  chose,  silent  for  the  most  part, 
and  apparently  absorbed  ii\  moody  thought. 

"  That  young  man  would  be  better  off  if  he'd  got  to 
buckle  to't  and  earn  his  living  at  the  tail  of  the 
plough,"  remarked  the  deacon  one  day  as  he  watched 
his  guest  leaning  over  the  rail  of  the  little  bridge,  and 
listening  to  the  brook  brawling  over  its  mossy  stones 
below. 

"  He'd  be  better  if  Miss  Desmond  would  find  out 
her  own  mind,"  replied  Diana,  who  had  come  to 
spend  the  afternoon  with  her  prospective  mother-in- 
law,  and  sat  now  at  the  open  kitchen  window,  where 
we  once  saw  Easter  peeling  peaches. 

"  Think  so  ! '  exclaimed  the  deacon,  who  sat  upon 
the  doorstep,  and  slowly  revolved  his  head  upon  its 
stiffening  pivot  until  he  commanded  the  rosy  face  and 
bright  black  eyes  of  the  speaker. 
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"Think  so!"  repeated  Diana  with  good-natured 
scorn.  "  Why,  I  know  so.  Any  fool  can  see  through 
that  millstone.  The  major's  all  gone  to  pieces  on 
Miss  Desmond,  and  thinks  nobody  knows  it ;  and  Miss 
Desmond  knows  all  about  it,  and  thinks  nobody  knows 
she  knows  it  j  and  Mrs.  Sampson  she  watches  them  all 
as  if  it  was  a  play  got  up  for  her  especial  benefit  j  and 
Mrs.  Sullivan  bounces  round  among  them  all,  just  like 
one  of  these  June-bugs  trying  to  fly  through  the  looking- 
glass,  and  —  oh,  dear  me  !  it's  enough  to  make  the  cat 
laugh." 

"And  what  about  Mr.  Ardrie?"  asked  Easter,  who 
sat  a  little  behind  Diana,  knitting  one  of  her  father's 
next  winter  stockings.  Diana's  candid  face  clouded  a 
little,  and  she  answered  very  slowly,  — 

"  I  don't  know  about  Mr.  Ardrie.  He's  altogether 
different  from  the  rest ;  and,  for  all  his  being  honest  as 
the  sun,  he  isn't  easy  to  read.  Come  to  think  of  it, 
the  sun  isn't  easy  to  read  either ;  and  maybe  it's  some- 
thing the  same  way  with  both  of  'em,  sun  and  man. 
Mr.  Ardrie's  real  burning  zeal  and  love  ray  out  from 
him  just  as  the  sun's  heat  rays  out  from  it ;  and  though 
you  love  to  feel  it  shining  on  you,  and  all  around,  it 
isn't  just  convenient  to  investigate  it  very  closely." 

"  But  you  know,  Di,  the  sun  isn't  really  hot  at  all  of 
itself,"  remarked  John,  leaning  against  the  casement, 
and  peeping  in  at  his  betrothed. 

"Oh!  the  schoolmaster's  abroad,  is  he?"  retorted 
she  coolly.  "  Well,  young  man,  you  may  teach  all  the 
astronomy  you  want  to  from  nine  till  twelve,  and  one 
to  four ;  but  outside  those  hours  please  don't  interfere 
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with  my  private  convictions  on  the  heat  of  the  sun 
or  the  sun-likeness  of  Mr.  Archie,  or  any  thing 
else." 

"  Sun-likeness  is  good,  but  we  generally  call  it  pho- 
tograph/' replied  John,  who  since  his  engagement  had 
learned  to  laugh,  and  be  natural,  and  who  admired 
Diana  with  ever-increasing  delight. 

"  Oh  !  I  guess  Dianny  don't  want  to  say  any  thing 
against  Mr.  Ardrie  any  more  than  the  rest  of  us," 
interposed  the  deacon,  who  had  a  wholesome  fond- 
ness for  discriminating  between  B  and  the  bull's  foot. 
"  I  guess  she'll  allow  Mr.  Ardrie 's  been  the  making  of 
Abbeyshrule,  and  more  especially  of  this  house.  I'm 
proper  glad  he's  got  so  good  a  house  of  his  own,  but 
I'd  have  been  just  as  well  suited  to  have  him  stop 
here ;  and  if  he  hadn't  got  it  to  give  I'd  never  have 
asked  a  cent  of  board-money  of  him,  year  in  and  year 
out,  as  long  as  he'd  a  mind  to  stop." 

And  the  deacon  looked  round  upon  his  family,  quite 
breathless  at  his  own  lavish  generosity. 

"'If  he  hadn't  got  it  to  give,'  '  muttered  Diana, 
with  a  twinkle  of  her  dark  eyes ;  but  aunt  Celyndy's 
kind  and  true  voice  drowned  the  little  sarcasm  as  she 
said,  almost  reverently,  "  I'm  sure  we'll  all  agree  on 
that.  Last  Sunday  morning  when  I  heard  that  chapter 
read  about  the  prophet  going  up  and  down,  and  the 
Shunamite  woman  asking  her  husband  to  have  a  little 
room  built  a-purpose  for  him  to  stop  a  while,  and  then 
his  bringing  back  her  child  to  life  when  it  was  as  good 
as  dead,  I  declare,  it  made  me  feel  as  if  it  had  all 
come  round  again,  and  as  if  we  were  doing  here  in 
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Abbeyshrule  just  what  they  did  in  Shunem  or  wherever 
the  Shunamite  woman  lived." 

"  It's  an  old  saying  that  history  is  always  repeating 
itself,  mother,"  said  John;  but  his  mother's  faded  blue 
eyes  looked  past  him  at  the  fadeless  blue  of  heaven, 
as  she  replied,  — 

"  I  would  sooner  say,  John,  that  God's  goodness  to 
his  needy  children  is  always  repeating  itself." 

"You're  right,  mother,"  said  her  son  quietly;  and 
the  deacon  all  unconsciously  muttered  "Amen." 
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BROTHERS. 

"  r  I  ^HIS  thing  must  have  an  end,"  said  Paidmore, 
JL  as,  striking  spurs  into  his  horse's  flanks,  he 
pushed  him  sharply  along  the  road  between  the  Flint 
farm  and  the  Desmond  Hundred,  then  turned  into  the 
Bath  road  that  he  might  not  arrive  at  his  destination 
so  soon.  Drawing  down  his  astonished  steed  to  a 
walk,  the  major  rode  on  for  miles,  his  eyes  sternly  fixed 
upon  a  point  just  between  his  horse's  ears,  his  clenched 
hand  grasping  the  reins  as  if  carrying  the  beast  through 
the  last  heat  of  a  steeple-chase,  or,  if  one  caught  the 
grim  line  of  the  mouth  and  jaw,  as  if  charging  upon 
some  Balaklava  where  honor  was  to  be  bought  with 
life.  All  at  once  he  drew  the  rein  so  sharply  that  his 
horse  reared,  and,  when  he  had  quieted  him,  sat  motion- 
less for  a  few  moments,  then  turned  him  toward  the 
Desmond  Hundred,  saying  aloud,  as  if  to  certify  his 
meaning  to  himself,  — 

"  Yes,  this  must  end :  it  shall  not  go  on  another 
day ;  and  I  am  growing  a  coward,  I  believe,  that  I 
have  waited  so  long.  I  will  speak  to  her,  —  no,  to  him 
first  j  and  then,  if  it  is  as  I  have  supposed,  then 
good-by  to  the  Desmond  Hundred,  good-by  to 
America,  good-by  to  dreams  and  fancies.  They'll 
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find  work  for  me  over  there,  I  warrant,  and  I  haven't 
quite  lost  the  trick  of  it,  —  ha  !  I'd  like  to  feel  a  good 
troop-horse  between  my  legs  instead  of  this  cow,  and 
charge  down  hill  on  a  squad  of —  anybody  who  would 
fight  back  —  I  don't  care  who." 

Carried  away  by  his  fancy,  the  major  struck  spurs 
into  the  much-enduring  "  cow,"  who  resented  both  the 
epithet  and  the  wound  by  neighing  shrilly,  and  seizing 
the  bit  in  his  teeth  with  the  obvious  intention  of  run- 
ning away.  Delighted  with  an  opponent,  in  the  mood 
possessing  him,  Paidmore  devoted  the  next  few  mo- 
ments to  proving  the  supremacy  of  man  over  beast, 
and,  having  reduced  the  latter  to  his  proper  subser- 
viency, went  cheerfully  on  until,  in  the  sweet  summer 
gloaming,  he  came  upon  his  brother,  sauntering  medi- 
tatively through  the  Desmond  woods  not  far  from  the 
spot  where  a  year  previously  he  had  encountered  Capt. 
Franklin  and  Mrs.  Sampson.  The  brothers  greeted  each 
other  heartily;  and  the  major,  throwing  himself  off  his 
horse,  slipped  the  bridle  over  his  arm,  and  walked 
along  with  his  elder,  saying  rather  awkwardly,  — 

"  I  was  going  to  see  you,  Adam." 

"On  any  particular  errand,  Jack?" 

"  How  odd  to  hear  you  call  me  Jack  again  !  You 
haven't  used  that  name  since  I  was  a  youngster  in 
knickerbockers.  You  began  calling  me  Ped  as  soon 
as  I  went  into  trousers." 

"  Yes.  I  used  to  be  very  fond  of  little  Jack."  And 
Adam  Ardrie  looked  at  his  brother  with  just  such  an 
affectionate  smile  as  he  had  often  given  the  orphan  boy 
left  so  largely  to  his  care. 
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"  You've  been  awfully  good  to  me,  first  and  last,  ever 
since  I  can  remember,  old  man,"  replied  the  junior 
in  a  constrained  sort  of  voice,  as  if  something  far 
closer  to  his  thought  remained  unsaid.  Adam  looked 
at  him  in  silent  scrutiny,  and  a  change  came  over  his 
own  face.  It  was  like  that  of  a  soldier  awaiting  his 
amputation  in  the  crowded  ward  of  a  military  hospital, 
when  he  sees  the  surgeons  approach  his  bed.  He  is 
glad  to  have  them  come  ;  he  is  quite  prepared ;  he  is 
not  afraid  to  die,  if  death  is  what  it  means ;  but  the 
blood  will  curdle,  the  nerves  will  thrill,  and  the  eyes 
glitter  with  animal  terror,  as  knife  and  saw  and  ligature 
are  laid  ready  at  hand.  The  brothers  walked  on  in 
silence  for  many  moments,  while  the  tender  light  died 
off  the  lower  branches  of  the  trees,  although  the  sun's 
rays  still  glinted  from  the  topmost  twigs,  and  the  sky 
was  all  one  glory  of  gold  and  rose  and  blue.  Around 
them  in  the  forest  woke  the  soft  sad  voices  of  night 
birds  and  insects,  those  musicians  of  the  minor  chords 
in  nature's  symphonies,  who  so  often  seem  to  tell  us 
that  man,  although  the  head,  is  not  the  whole  of  crea- 
tion, and  that  all  life  means  love,  and  love  means 
sorrow  and  longing  and  a  constant  yearning  for  what 
is  yet  unattained.  Some  thought  like  this  drifted 
through  Adam  Ardrie's  mind,  as,  standing  still  in  the 
grassy  path,  he  listened  for  a  moment  to  the  voices  of 
the  wood,  then  quietly  asked,  — 

"What  did  you  come  to  say,  Paidmore?" 
"Well,  Adam,  it  is  just  this  :   I  must  ask  you  a  very 
personal  question,  and   on   your  reply  depends  what 
else  I  have  to  say." 
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"Goon." 

"  In  one  word,  then,  do  you  love  Honor  Desmond, 
and  wish  to  make  her  your  wife? >! 

"  I  love  her,  and  I  do  not  desire  her  for  my  wife. 
I  would  rather  she  were  your  wife." 

"Why?" 

"Because  —  but  what  need  of  giving  my  reasons? 
I  spoke  the  truth,  absolutely  and  wholly." 

"  Do  you  suppose  I  doubt  it,  Ardrie  ?  Still  I  should 
be  easier  in  my  own  mind  if  you  would  explain  what 
seems  such  an  utter  mystery.  You  love  her,  and  you 
would  rather  she  became  my  wife  than  yours  ?  Won't 
you  satisfy  my  reason  as  well  as  my  faith? " 

"  Very  well.  I  think,  for  one  reason,  she  would  be 
happier  with  you  than  with  me.  She  is  young,  full  of 
hope  and  generous  illusions,  with  a  superb  physique 
fitting  her  to  keenly  enjoy  and  interest  herself  in  the 
affairs  of  this  world ;  she  is  gay  and  bright  with  all  the 
glamour  of  an  unbroken  life  of  the  best  sort  of  pros- 
perity ;  she  is  like  this  fair  young  beech-tree  growing 
up  toward  heaven  so  straight  and  smooth,  never  a 
twist  or  gnarl  from  sturdy  root  to  shapely  head,  you 
see,  —  no  broken  twigs,  no  dead  branches,  no  with- 
ered leaves,  a  perfect  growth,  and  promising  a  noble 
tree." 

"  And  why  should  not  all  this  be  for  your  delight, 
brother?  "  asked  Paidmore,  watching  with  jealous  eyes 
as  the  other  laid  a  caressing  hand  upon  the  smooth 
stem  of  the  beech,  and  looked  up  admiringly  at  its 
glossy  head  with  the  sunlight  glistering  among  the 
topmost  leaves. 
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But  at  Paidmore's  question  he  turned,  and  pointed 
to  an  oak  hard  by,  a  strong  and  sturdy  tree  as  yet,  but 
riven  by  some  long-past  thunderbolt  so  that  a  great 
scar  ran  down  •  all  one  side,  and  the  branches  above 
had  died  and  broken  away,  leaving  unsightly  stumps. 
Acorns  grew  and  fell  to  feed  the  wild  creatures  seek- 
ing their  sustenance  or  shelter  beneath  its  branches, 
and  there  was  wealth  of  solid  timber  for  house  or  ship, 
or  to  warm  men's  souls,  growing  vigorously  still ;  but 
symmetry  and  beauty  were  forever  gone,  and  the  grim 
scars  of  contest  repelled  rather  than  attracted. 

"There  is  my  tree,  brother,"  replied  Adam  simply; 
and  as  the  two  exchanged  this  title  claiming  congen- 
ital love,  their  hands  instinctively  met  in  a  grip  telling 
of  two  strong,  true  hearts,  each  willing  to  sacrifice 
itself  and  its  own  desires  to  the  real  need  of  the  other. 

"And  besides  this,"  added  Ardrie  presently  as  the 
two  walked  slowly  on,  "  even  if  Miss  Desmond  were 
willing  to  become  my  wife,  overlooking  the  disparities 
I  have  mentioned,  and  even  if  she  could  continue  to 
be  satisfied  with  her  sacrifice  after  time  and  experi- 
ence had  proved  to  her  its  reality,  I  do  not  think  I 
could  be  as  good  a  priest  married  as  unmarried." 

"  Oh,  that's  mere  papistical  rubbish  ! '  exclaimed 
Paidmore  hastily.  "Celibacy  was  never  meant  for 
men  like  you.  I  don't  know  anybody  who  would 
enjoy  domestic  life  more  than  you,  or  play  a  better 
part  in  it :  your  real  tenderness  and  —  and  —  well,  ca- 
ressingness,  one  might  call  it,  would  come  out  toward 
wife  and  children,  and  you  would  round  into  the  man 
you  never  will  be  if  you  remain  single." 
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"  We  are  looking  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  same 
shield,  and  your  arguments  for  are  mine  against," 
replied  Adam  quietly.  "I  know  very  well  that  few 
men  could  enjoy  domesticity  as  I  should,  and  I  have 
drawn  mental  pictures  of  that  fireside  with  wife  and 
children  clustering  about  it,  far  more  vivid  than  you 
could  paint ;  and  it  is  just  because  my  natural  affec- 
tions are  so  powerful,  and  would  easily  become  so 
engrossing,  that  I  dare  not  allow  them  a  field  of  opera- 
tion"— 

"  Dare  not !  Why,  surely  no  impulses  are  more 
laudable  or  wholesome  than  natural  affections,"  inter- 
posed Paidmore  in  astonishment. 

"For  you,  or  for  any  layman,  yes,"  replied  his 
brother  quietly.  "  But  the  priest  is  a  man  dedicated, 
body,  soul,  spirit,  will,  mind,  and  affections,  to  a  dis- 
tinct service ;  and  he  has  no  right  to  assume  human 
obligations  likely  to  distract  him  from  that  service,  or 
at  best  involve  him  in  a  constant  struggle  between 
conflicting  duties.  Bring  it  home  in  your  own  profes- 
sion, Paidmore.  Would  it  be  well  for  one  of  the 
captains  of  your  regiment  to  be  an  artist  absorbed  in 
his  art,  and  stealing  away  from  military  duties  at  every 
moment  to  put  in  a  few  touches  on  his  picture  ? ' 

"Well,  hardly,"  replied  the  major,  smiling  grimly. 

"And  is  an  officer  in  Christ's  army  under  less 
stringent  obligation  than  Queen  Victoria's?' 

"  But  plenty  of  clergy  combine  both  classes  of  duty, 
and  perform  both  well,"  persisted  Paidmore. 

"I  know  it,"  returned  Ardrie  with  humility.  "But 
they  are  stronger  men  than  I.  I  feel  that  I  cannot 
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trust  myself  to  live  fully  up  to  my  priestly  duties,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  the  husband  of  Honoria  Desmond 
—  even  if  she  would  be  my  wife." 

"But  you  love  her,"  said  Paidmore  after  a  long 
pause ;  and  his  voice  was  accusatory,  as  if  already  he 
disputed  any  man's  right  to  love  the  woman  he  counted 
as  his  own. 

"  I  love  her ;  and  God  judge  if  I  speak  truly,  it  is  as 
the  angels  love,"  said  the  priest  reverently.  "  I  love  her 
noble,  candid  soul,  her  simple  devoutness,  her  stain- 
less purity.  I  love  her  in  such  wise  that  if  old  age  or 
disease  or  accident  destroyed  her  beauty,  and  struck 
down  the  vigor  of  her  ardent  youth,  I  should  love  her 
without  one  shadow  of  change ;  I  love  her  in  such 
wise  that  if  our  two  spirits  should  pass  in  this  hour 
out  of  their  bodies,  and  stand  before  the  judgment-seat 
of  Christ,  I  should  feel  no  change,  no  chill  to  my  affec- 
tion. Spiritual  things  are  spiritually  discerned,  my 
brother.  Do  you  discern  the  nature  of  this  love?': 

"  Frankly,  I  can't  quite  comprehend  it,  Adam," 
replied  the  other  honestly.  "I  can't  for  my  part  think 
of  Honor  except  in  her  beautiful  young  body ;  and  as 
for  loving  her  if  we  both  were  spirits,  it  sounds  to  me 
like  two  clouds  embracing,  Ixion-like,  you  know.  I'm 
of  the  earth  earthy,  I'm  afraid,  Adam ;  and  you  are  a 
long  way  above  me  in  all  that  sort  of  thing.  But  if  I 
can't  understand  spiritual  things,  I  can  and  do  under- 
stand that  my  brother  is  the  soul  of  honor  and  truth, 
and  only  too  conscientious  for  his  own  good :  so  if 
I  should  ever  be  so  fortunate  as  to  become  Honor 
Desmond's  husband,  —  and  I've  no  right  to  suppose 
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she  will  so  condescend,  -  -  you  are  quite  welcome  to 
your  spiritual  affection  for  her,  and  hers  for  you,  if  she 
entertains  one." 

The  last  words  contained  a  question  j  and  Ardrie 
answered  it  a  little  wearily,  — 

''  I  do  not  know.  We  never  exchanged  one  word 
upon  or  approaching  to  the  subject,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility never  shall.  I  think  she  trusts  and  perhaps 
values  me  as  a  spiritual  adviser  and  friend." 

"She  ought,  and  I  hope  does,"  exclaimed  Paidmore 
cordially.  "  And  if  Heaven  prospers  me  in  my  suit,  I 
hope  you  and  she  will  be  the  dearest  of  brothers  and 
sisters,  spiritual  friends,  or  whatever  moonshiny  rela- 
tions you  see  fit  to  sustain." 

He  laughed,  and  held  out  his  hand ;  for  they  stood 
at  the  rectory  gate,  and  he  was  evidently  meaning  to  go 
on.  The  light  from  the  wood-fire  Nazareth  had  just 
kindled  on  the  study-hearth  shot  out  through  the  bay- 
window,  and  lightened  their  two  faces  and  forms ;  the 
elder  pale,  stooping,  shadowy,  and  hollow-eyed,  but 
with  a  divine  radiance  of  expression  illuminating  his 
worn  face  like  a  glory,  and  a  starry  light  in  his  eyes, 
not  the  reflection  of  an  earthly  fire,  but  kindled  from 
within,  fed  by  the  myrrh  and  spices  of  a  costly  obla- 
tion, a  burnt-sacrifice  of  incense.  Opposed  to  this 
figure,  saint  or  martyr  as  it  seemed,  stood  the  other, 
splendid  in  vigorous  manhood,  head  erect,  and  strong 
clear  face  looking  boldly  out  upon  a  world  in  which  it 
saw  no  enemy  worthy  a  struggle,  the  mouth  smiling, 
the  eyes  content,  the  pose  that  of  a  conqueror  rather 
than  a  worn  yet  steadfast  soldier.  And  yet,  with  all 
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this  contrast,  there  was  the  subtle  likeness  of  close 
kinship,  the  similarity  in  contrast,  that  suggested  the 
same  elements  differently  combined,  and  the  question 
whether,  if  in  their  cradles  their  training  and  destinies 
had  been  reversed,  Adam  might  not  have  become  the 
self-confident,  smiling  athlete,  the  successful  lover,  the 
man  of  this  world,  and  Paidmore  been  spiritualized 
into  the  aesthetic,  the  priest,  the  man  of  the  other 
world.  Perhaps  Honor  was  right  when  she  said  they 
were  not  so  much  two  men,  as  one  man  in  differing 
phases,  —  this  one  developed  for  human  existence,  the 
other  for  spiritual. 

So,  standing  in  the  red  fire-light,  the  two  looked  at 
each  other  for  a  moment  with  that  power  occasionally 
vouchsafed  to  human  vision,  of  reading  the  inner  marv 
who  stands  perpetually  confessed  before  the  calm  eyes 
of  his  Judge.  What  they  so  read  remained  unworded 
thought  in  the  depths  of  consciousness ;  but  as  they 
grasped  each  other's  hands  once  more,  and  looked 
deep  into  each  other's  eyes,  a  new  fellowship  sprang 
up  between  them,  a  new  tie  deeper  than  any  bond  of 
merely  human  kinship.  Then  Ardrie  said  in  his  quiet 
voice, — 

"  God  bless  you,  brother,  and  grant  you  success  ! 5: 
and  the  other  replied,  — 

"  God  bless  you  doubly ;  for  you  are  a  better  man 
than  I,  Adam  Ardrie." 

And  so  they  parted. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

LOVE   AND   HONOR. 

DAINTY  spring  had  ripened  into  the  warmth  and 
glory  of  summer ;  and  where  pallid  snowdrops 
and  stars-of-Bethlehem  had  looked  up  to  heaven  like 
baby  saints  for  a  day  or  so,  and  then  meekly  folded 
their  hands  and  sunk  to  sleep  again,  great  masses  of 
sturdy  rose-trees  now  stood  laden  with  blossoms  of 
every  shade  of  "  celestial  rosy  red,  love's  proper  hue," 
besides  the  glories  of  cloth-of-gold,  Ophir,  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  in  fact,  every  variety  of  hue  or  growth  which 
the  labor  of  the  gardener  has  evolved  from  the  wild 
rose,  fairest  of  all. 

Honor  loved  flowers  with  a  passion  as  intense 
as  most  of  her  characteristics,  loved  their  fair  beauty 
and  grace,  and  revelled  in  their  perfume,  —  the  only 
perfume,  in  fact,  she  ever  used.  So,  in  planning  this 
garden,  magnificent  both  in  extent  and  variety,  she 
had  carefully  planted  all  the  portion  nearest  the  house 
with  fragrant  flowers  blossoming  successively,  that  the 
feast  should  never  fail  until  the  autumn  frosts  brought 
out  that  last  melancholy  perfume  of  the  year,  —  the 
scent  of  dying  leaves.  Besides  the  pure  and  exhil- 
arating perfume  of  flowers,  Honor  loved  the  heavy 
and  clinging  odor  of  the  box-plant ;  and  often,  as 
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the  noonday  sun  and  the  brushing  past  of  her  own 
garments  brought  it  out,  she  would  pause,  and, 
with  hand  lightly  laid  upon  the  shardy  leaves,  try  to 
analyze  the  half-pleasure,  half-pain,  their  breath  so 
keenly  brought  to  her  senses ;  it  was  so  different  from 
the  clear,  fresh  smell  of  the  roses,  for  instance,  so 
different,  too,  from  the  heavy  perfume  of  hyacinth  or 
stephanotis  or  tuberose,  differing  most  of  all  from  the 
clear,  cheerful  scent  of  mignonnette  and  alyssum  and 
daisies,  and  the  spicy  odor  of  pinks  :  no,  the  box  held 
a  secret  under  its  breath,  a  secret  too  heavy  to  be 
kept,  too  weighty  to  be  told,  -  -  a  secret  which,  like 
the  Ancient  Mariner,  arrested  even  the  wedding  guest, 
and  held  him  helpless,  listening  to  its  mystic  revela- 
tions, which  yet  revealed  nothing.  It  might  grow  out 
of  an  Egyptian  tomb,  drawing  up  and  giving  forth  all 
the  mysteries  of  Cheops,  of  the  king  whose  last  testa- 
ment all  the  world  cannot  translate,  and  yet  who  loved 
as  all  men  love,  and  forgot  the  pyramid  in  the  tender 
light  of  dewy  eyes. 

"  The  perfume  of  the  box-plant  is  '  A  Story  without 
an  End,'  one  of  the  delights  of  my  childhood,  because 
I  never  could  quite  understand  it,"  said  Honor  one  day 
to  Nazareth,  who  with  her  cold  smile  replied,  "  I  had 
that  book  too  ;  and  when  I  had  read  it  through,  I  tore 
it  all  in  little  bits,  and  burned  them,  saying,  I  remem- 
ber, as  the  last  tinder  disappeared  up  the  chimney, 
'You've  come  to  an  end  now,  haven't  you? '  " 

"Ah  !  but  the  beauty  of  it  was,  you  know,"  said  Ar- 
drie,  who  was  listening,  "  that  neither  the  story  nor  the 
book  had  come  to  an  end.  The  tinders  and  the  gases 
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flew  up  the  chimney,  and  the  ashes  remained  upon 
the  hearth,  but  not  one  atom  was  destroyed,  or  could 
be ;  and  as  for  the  provoking  unfinished  tale,  is  not 
all  life  a  story  without  an  end?': 

"Visible  life  has  an  end,  however,"  replied  Nazareth 
rather  raspily,  for  she  did  not  like  to  be  worsted  in  an 
argument,  "  and  the  box-plant  may  well  remind  one 
of  that,  for  it  is  only  appropriate  to  cemeteries.  I 
detest  it  everywhere  else." 

"  O  Nazareth  ! '  cried  Honor,  half  laughing  and 
yet  half  grieved,  "when  I  have  just  had  five  thousand 
roots  set,  and  your  path  from  the  rectory  here  is  bor- 
dered each  side  with  them  ! ' 

"  Never  mind,  dear,"  replied  Nazareth,  slipping  her 
hand  into  the  warmer,  larger  grasp  of  her  friend.  "  It 
will  be  a  useful  memento  mori,  and  may  work  wonders 
in  my  spiritual  life." 

So  the  mistress  of  the  Desmond  Hundred  planned 
and  planted  her  garden  of  delights,  and  by  diligent 
use  of  her  weapons  of  energy,  good-humor,  and 
money,  persuaded  every  one  to  help  her  so  efficiently, 
that,  although  it  was  now  but  a  year  old,  it  was  already 
the  wonder  of  the  country-side,  and  promised  to  be 
for  years  to  come  a  steadily  increasing  source  of  de- 
light to  its  possessor  and  her  friends. 

It  made  a  fair  picture  now,  as  Honor,  stepping  from 
the  low  window  of  the  drawing-room  upon  the  ter- 
race, stood  leaning  against  one  of  the  vases  dripping 
with  vines  at  either  side  the  shallow  steps  leading 
down  to  the  garden.  The  moon,  wanting  yet  a  line 
of  her  fullest  glory,  was  just  risen  above  the  tops 
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of  the  trees,  making  a  dark  background  to  the  bright 
beauty  of  the  rose-garden  ;  the  birds,  disturbed  in 
their  slumbers  by  the  sudden  illumination,  murmured 
soft  notes  of  remonstrance  ;  and  the  whip-poor-wills 
in  the  distant  swamp  wailed  afresh  to  each  other's 
response.  Roses  and  virgin-lilies,  and  daphne  and 
cereus,  lifted  their  heads  and  uttered  their  fragrant 
welcome  to  their  queen ;  the  fountain  in  its  marble 
basin  sparkled  more  brightly,  tinkled  more  joyously; 
and  every  little  dew-drop  on  leaf  or  blossom  or  blade 
of  grass  decked  itself  in  a  rainbow  scarf,  and  rejoiced 
with  the  rest  in  the  wondrous  beauty  of  which  it  was 
a  part. 

Not  the  least  beautiful  of  all  these  forms  of  beauty 
was  Honor  herself,  as,  resting  her  folded  arms  upon 
the  vase,  she  looked  up  at  the  moon,  a  half-smile 
upon  her  lips,  the  soft  light  of  a  happy  thought  in  her 
eyes,  a  vague  atmosphere  of  tender  joy  irradiating  her 
presence.  She  was  dressed  as  here  in  her  own  domain 
she  often  allowed  herself  the  privilege  of  being,  in 
Spanish  costume,  the  ivory  whiteness  of  her  throat 
and  arms  and  hands  gleaming  from  the  black  mantilla 
of  old  lace  fastened  with  a  jewelled  comb  upon  the 
crown  of  her  head.  The  quaint  comb,  the  Spanish 
lace,  the  jewels  in  her  ears  and  on  her  arms,  had  all 
been  her  mother's,  relics  of  the  Castilian  days ;  and  it 
was  with  a  sentiment  she  did  not  define  to  herself  that 
Honoria  to-night  put  them  on,  and  made  herself  look, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  what  that  dear  mother  might  have 
looked  before  the  evil  days  came  upon  her. 

But  Dolores  with  her  broken  and  contrite  heart  lay 
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quiet  now  in  the  chancel  of  the  little  church ;  and 
Honor,  palpitating  with  life  and  love,  and  glad  in  a 
conscience  clear  as  crystal,  stood  amid  the  roses  and 
the  lilies,  and  shyly  glanced  toward  the  little  footpath 
winding  through  garden  and  grove  to  the  rectory 
beyond. 

In  the  half-lighted  drawing-room  behind  her,  Clara, 
touching  the  strings  of  the  harp  she  affected,  with  a  cer- 
tain abandon  suggestive  of  Tara's  halls,  softly  crooned 
an  old  ballad  whose  wild  cadence  and  plaintive  words 
suited  the  night  and  Honoria's  own  mood,  even  better 
than  the  grand  harmony  of  one  of  Bach's  symphonies 
floating  up  from  the  church  where  Nazareth  practised 
on  her  beloved  organ ;  and  yet  simple  melody  and 
grand  harmony  melted  into  one,  solved  in  the  crucible 
of  the  great  loving  heart  of  creation  adoring  her  Creator. 

The  sound  of  footsteps  came  from  the  woodland 
path ;  and  Honor,  starting  from  her  repose,  turned  to 
re-enter  the  drawing-room,  then,  controlling  the  shy 
impulse,  stood  tall  and  stately  in  the  moonlight,  an 
unwonted  color  burning  upon  her  cheeks,  her  eyes  full 
of  a  light  half-proud,  half-tender,  fixed  upon  the  sol- 
dierly figure  coming  up  through  the  lilies,  the  eager- 
ness of  a  lover  in  his  every  step  and  movement.  As 
her  quick  eyes  took  note  of  his  embarrassment,  her  own 
agitation  sank  into  an  invulnerable  calm ;  and  as  he 
reached  the  top  of  the  steps,  it  was  the  chatelaine  of 
the  Desmond  Hundred  who  held  out  her  hand,  saying 
blithely,  - 

"  Good-evening,  Major  Paidmore.  Isn't  this  a  per- 
fect night?" 
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"  Not  perfect  yet :  it  is  only  a  possibility  of  perfec- 
tion," replied  Paidmore,  looking  deep  into  her  eyes. 
Then  offering  his  arm  he  asked,  "Won't  you  come 
down  into  the  garden?  The  fountain  is  lovely  in  the 
moonlight,  and  the  lilies  are  so  white  and  sweet." 
Without  a  word  she  slipped  her  hand  under  his  arm, 
and  they  went  down  between  the  ranks  of  roses  which 
nodded  their  sweet  heads  as  they  passed,  and  the  lilies, 
scattering  gold-dust  in  their  path,  breathed  out  a  fresh 
cloud  of  perfume  ;  and  the  tinkling  fountain  sang  gayly 
an  old,  old  song,  old  as  Time,  yet  fresh  as  every  new 


morning. 


Sitting  there  beside  the  fountain  he  took  her  hand, 
and  said  in  a  strange,  choked  voice,  — 

"  Honor,  you  know  why  I  asked  you  to  see  me 
alone  to-night,  —  you  know  that  I  love  you,  Honor." 

She  was  silent ;  and  her  down-drooped  eyes  saw 
vaguely  her  own  hand  lying  in  his  so  quietly,  and 
drooped  yet  lower  in  sweet  shame  which  yet  was  no 
discontent. 

"  I  love  you,  Honor,"  whispered  he  again.  "  Dear, 
do  you  love  me  ?  Will  you  be  my  own  sweet  wife  ?  " 

She  raised  her  eyes  in  one  swift  glance,  so  swift 
that  one  must  marvel  how  it  carried  so  much  of  love, 
of  surrender,  of  maidenly  appeal,  of  shamefastness, 
offering  an  answer  by  the  eyes  that  the  lips  dared  not 
speak. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  darling  !  "  said  the  lover  as  he 
took  her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her  trembling  lips. 

By  and  by,  the  peradventure  of  the  man's  heart 
came  up,  and  put  itself  at  last  in  words. 
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"  Honor,  darling,  I  loved  you  almost  from  the  first 
day  we  met ;  but  I  thought  then  you  loved  my  brother. 
Did  you  never  love  him,  Honor?  >: 

She  raised  her  face,  and  looked  with  brave  true  eyes 
into  his  own,  so  searchingly  bent  upon  her.  "  I  loved 
him  in  a  way,  yes.  I  love  him  now,  in  a  way ;  and  I 
suppose  I  always  shall.  It  is  my  soul  that  loves  his 
soul,  and  finds  sympathies  and  help  and  joy  in  it, 
which  are  really  the  highest  capacities  of  my  nature. 
I  love  him  now,  just  as  I  might  love  him  in  heaven. 
You  do  not  object  to  this,  do  you?  ': 

"  But  would  you  have  married  him,  Honor,  if  he 
asked  ?  Perhaps  he  did  ask,  —  I  do  not  inquire  into 
that,  —  but  would  you  be  his  wife?': 

She  had  need  to  be  brave  now,  poor  child,  for  the 
eyes  looking  into  hers  were  very  keen,  and  they  sought 
out  the  one  weakness  of  her  life ;  but  though  the  color 
fled  even  from  her  lips,  and  her  heart  contracted  with 
a  sharp  throb  of  pain,  her  eyes  met  his  with  the 
divine  light  of  truth  shining  from  their  depths,  and  she 
replied  — 

"  Yes,  I  would  have  married  him  if  he  had  asked 
me ;  but  he  never  did.  He  was  wiser  than  I,  and  saw, 
no  doubt,  as  I  have  since  learned  to  see,  that  it  would 
have  been  a  terrible  mistake  for  both  of  us.  He  be- 
longs wholly  to  God,  and  I  "  — 

"  Well,  darling  —  and  you  ?     You  belong  "  — 

"To  you,"  whispered  Honor,  hiding  the  face  no 
longer  pale,  no  longer  brave. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

MARRIAGE- BELLS. 

"  But  blither  still  and  louder  carolled  they 
Upon  the  morrow,  for  they  seemed  to  know 
It  was  the  fair  Almira's  wedding-day  ; 
And  everywhere,  around,  above,  below, 
When  the  proud  bridegroom  bore  his  bride  away, 
Their  songs  burst  forth  in  joyous  overflow, 
And  a  new  heaven  bent  over  a  new  earth 
Amid  the  sunny  farms  of  Killingworth." 

IT  was  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  September,  that  is  to 
say,  it  was  Michaelmas  Day,  when  the  sweet-toned 
chime  of  bells  presented  to  the  little  church  by  Paid- 
more  as  his  marriage-gift  rang  out  their  blithest  peal 
to  herald  Honoria's  wedding  morn. 

The  day  was  divinely  fair :  no  frost  as  yet  had 
touched  garden  or  wildflower ;  and  although  the  maples 
here  and  there  hung  out  banners  of  scarlet  and  gold, 
they  seemed  rather  tokens  of  festal  rejoicing  than  in- 
cipient decay.  The  air  was  soft  and  dreamy  without 
a  chill,  and  yet  with  a  tender  repose  in  its  influence 
quite  foreign  to  the  activities  of  early  summer.  The 
reapers  were  gathering  in  the  harvest,  the  mowers  the 
aftermath,  and  from  the  shorn  fields  rose  the  shrill 
song  of  locust  and  cicadae  harmonizing  in  some  mys- 
terious fashion  with  the  glory  of  the  golden-rod  and 
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the  crimson  of  the  sumach,  and  the  moist  rich  smell 
of  the  dying  leaves,  and  the  sphynx-like  fragrance  of 
the  box. 

If  June  is  a  tender  virgin  blushing  among  her  roses, 
chanting  sweet  songs  of  love  and  hope  with  her  woo- 
ing birds,  September  is  the  conqueror  who  has  won, 
and  who  possesses,  before  whose  steps  the  bugle  rings 
out  its  paeans  of  victory,  above  whose  head  flaunts  the 
oriflamme.  It  is  fitting  indeed  that  the  festival  of 
St.  Michael  the  conqueror  should  be  placed  here  in 
the  month  of  exultant  triumph. 

Such  was  the  thought  of  Adam  Ardrie  as  he  stood 
bareheaded  beneath  that  sapphire  sky,  and  felt  the 
sunshine  weltering  over  him  like  flame.  The  thought 
deepened ;  and  raising  his  head  he  gazed  earnestly 
across  the  murmurous  fields,  the  gold  and  scarlet 
woodland,  and  the  bronzed  hills,  as  if  in  the  blue 
depths  beyond  he  saw  presented  that  mystic  battle, 
type  of  every  righteous  struggle  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  —  the  strife  of  Good  against  Evil,  Law  against 
Anarchy,  Loyalty  against  Rebellion. 

"  And  the  great  dragon  was  cast  out,  that  old  ser- 
pent called  the  Devil,  and  Satan,  which  deceiveth  the 
whole  world,"  murmured  Ardrie  in  a  tone  of  exulta- 
tion ;  and  then  his  face  softened,  and  his  eyes  lifted 
themselves  yet  higher  above  the  hills  as  he  took  up 
the  words  farther  on,  — 

"And  they  loved  not  their  lives  unto  the  death." 
His  voice  died  away,  but  the  glory  of  the  sunlight  was 
not  all  that  irradiated  that  uplifted  face. 

Another  joy-peal  from  the  bells,  and  then  beneath 
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John's  skilful  touch  they  rang  out  the  Wedding  March 
in  no  ignoble  style ;  and  the  priest,  still  with  that  light 
upon  his  face,  turned  toward  the  woodland  path,  in 
whose  vista  already  appeared  the  little  white-clad 
maidens  scattering  flowers  before  the  bride,  and  sing- 
ing in  their  sweet  shrill  voices  a  simple  epithalamium 
composed  by  Nazareth,  and  contrived  to  mingle  har- 
moniously with  the  Wedding  March.  Behind  them 
came  the  bride  so  lovely  and  so  stately  in  her  quaint 
attire,  a  half  smile  upon  her  lips,  her  eyes  not  down- 
dropt,  nor  idly  raised,  but  set  steadfastly  forward  as 
if  she  too  saw  visions,  not  of  struggle  nor  of  conquest, 
but  bright  and  clear  as  the  heaven  above,  the  sunlight 
tenderly  enfolding  her. 

The  doctor  who  was  to  give  her  away,  Clara  who 
had  loved  her  from  her  babyhood,  and  Nazareth  her 
ever  dearer  friend,  walked  beside  her ;  John  pealed 
out  the  joy-bells,  and  Diana  waited  at  the  organ  to 
take  up  the  strain,  for  all  these  loved  her  well :  but  the 
bridegroom  and  his  brother  in  the  vestry  of  the  little 
church  wrung  each  other's  hands  in  a  silence  too  elo- 
quent for  words ;  and  in  the  chancel  lay  Dolores  in  her 
grave,  shadowy  blessing  and  shadowy  warning  hover- 
ing unseen  above  it. 

On  came  the  bride,  bringing  the  sunlight  with  her 
into  the  dusky  church,  and  on  until  she  stood  at  the 
rail,  and  the  first  creeping  ray  of  westering  sun  threw 
a  glory  over  her  figure,  and  startled  the  beholders  with 
her  beauty  so  transcendent  in  that  moment  that  they 
never  forgot  it.  Even  her  dress  had  significance  be- 
yond dainty  bridal  robes  fashioned  to-day ;  for  it  was 
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her  mother's  bridal  dress,  the  rich  satin  turned  by  age 
to  the  color  of  old  ivory,  and  the  veil  of  heirloom 
Venetian  point  more  like  a  dream  of  Titian  than  a 
reality.  Her  only  ornament  was  a  cross  of  virgin 
gold,  rudely  set  with  five  great  rubies,  the  work  of  the 
converts  of  a  missioner  in  farthest  India,  who  in  dying 
there  had  sent  it  to  Ardrie,  and  he  had  given  it  to 
Honoria  as  a  wedding  gift.  Upon  her  head  she  wore 
a  wreath  of  orange-blossoms  and  myrtle-leaves,  and 
'  under  her  belt  a  little  bunch  of  Michaelmas  daisies 
shyly  presented  at  the  church  door  by  the  least  of  her 
little  bridemaidens  as  her  own  peculiar  offering. 

And  so,  all  glorious  within  and  without,  our  sweet 
Honor  comes  to  her  espousals,  and  pronounces  her 
well-considered  vows  in  a  voice  whose  tender  earnest- 
ness ausrurs  well  of  their  fulfilment :  and  Paidmore 

o  ' 

makes  his  mighty  promises  with  an  unworded  prayer 
that  he  may  find  grace  to  be  such  a  husband  as  such 
a  bride  deserves.  They  kneel ;  and  the  priest  placing 
a  hand  on  either  head  invokes  God's  blessing  upon 
both,  and  in  asking  for  others  receives  a  double  por- 
tion for  himself. 

A  little  hush  as  if  in  awe  of  an  unseen  Presence, 
and  then  the  joy-bells  ring  out  again,  the  organ  and 
the  children's  voices  take  up  the  strain,  and  husband 
and  wife  looking  in  each  other's  eyes  softly  exchange 
the  bridal  kiss. 
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and  a  plate  of  Alphabets.  $12.00. 

MEREDITH'S  (OWEN)    Lucile.      Entirely  new  edition, 

from  new  plates,  with  160  Illustrations  by  the  most  famous  American 
artists.  Elegantly  bound,  with  full  gilt  edges,  in  box.  1  vol.  Svo. 
Cloih,  $6.00.  Full  morocco  or  tree-calf,  $10.00.  The  Holiday 
Book  of  1SS1. 

— , With  24  Illustrations  by  GEO.  Du  MAURIER. 

1  vol.    Svo.    Cloth,  $5.00.    Morocco  antique  or  tree-calf,  $9.00. 

NAMELESS  NOBLEMAN  (A).     Vol.  I.  of  the  Round- 
Robin  Series  of  novels.    16mo.    $1.00. 

NARJOUX'S  (FELIX)    Journey  of    an    Architect   in   the 
North-west  of  Europe    Fully  illustrated.    Svo.    $2.00. 
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NORMAN'S  (HENRY;  An  Account  of  the  Harvard  Greek 

Play.    With  15  IK-liotypes  from  life.    1  vol.    Small  quarto.    $2.50. 

NORTON'S  (C  B.)  American  Inventions  and  Improve- 
ments in  Breech-Loading  Small  Arms,  Heavy  Ordnance,  Machine 
Guns,  Magazine  Anns,  Fixed  Ammunition,  Pistols,  Projectiles,  Ex- 
plosives, anrlother  Munitions  of  War,  including  a  chapter  on  Life- 
Saving  Projectiles  and  Sporting  Arms.  Second  edition,  revised  and 
corrected.  1  vol.  Quarto.  458  pages.  Illustrated  with  75  engrav- 
ings on  wood,  steel  plates,  lithographs,  and  plates  in  color.  $10.00. 

OSGOOD'S  AMERICAN  GUIDE-BOOKS: 

NEW  ENGLAND.     With  17  Maps  and  Plans.     1  vol. 

16mo.    Flexible  cloth.    $1.50. 

THE  MIDDLE  STA  TES.     With  22  Maps  and  Plans. 

1  vol.    16mo.    Flexible  cloth.    $1.50. 

THE  MARITIME  PROVINCES.     With  9  Maps  and 

Plans.    1  vol.    16mo.    Flexible  cloth.    $1.50. 

THE  WHITE  MOUNTAINS.     With  6  Maps  and  6 

Panoramas.    1  vol.    16mo.    Flexible  cloth.    $1.50. 

PALMER'S   (MRS.    HENRIETTA  LEE)  Home-Life  in  the 

Bible.  Edited  by  John  W.  Palmer.  With  220  Illustrations.  Full 
octavo.  $5.00.  By  subscription  only- 

PATTY'S  PERVERSITIES.  Vol.  IV.  of  the  Round- 
Robin  Series  of  anonymous  novels.  16mo.  $1.00. 

PENINSULAR  CA MPA IGN  (THE)  of  General  McClellan 

in  1862.  (Vol.  I.  of  the  Papers  of  the  Military  Historical  Society  oi 
Massachusetts.)  1  vol.  8vo.  With  maps.  $3.00. 

PERKINS'S  (F.  B.)  Congressional  District  Vote  Map  of 

the  United  States.    In  cloth  case.    50  cents. 

PERRY'S    (NORA)     A  Book    of    Love   Stories.     1  vol. 

16mo.    $1.00. 

PLYMPTON'S  (Miss  A.  G.)  The  Glad  Year  Round.     A 

new  juvenile,  of  the  style  which  Walter  Crane  and  Kate  Greenaway 
have  made  so  popular;   beautifully  printed  in  colors  throughout, 
with  original  and  entertaining  poetry.    Square  octavo,  with  illumi 
nated  covers.    $250. 

POE'S  (EDGAR  ALLAN)  Select  Works,  Poetical  and  Prose. 

Household  Edition.  With  Portrait.  1  vol.  12mo.  Cloth,  $2.00. 
Half-calf,  $4.00.  Morocco  antique  or  tree-calf,  $5.00. 

Poetical  Works.     Diamond  Edition.     1  vol.     18mo. 

Cloth,  $1.00.    Half-calf,  $2.25.    Morocco,  $3.00.    Tree-calf,  $3.50. 

POETS    AND    ETCHERS.      A    sumptuous   volume  of 

twenty  full-page  etchings,  by  James  D.  Smillie,  Samuel  Colman, 
A.  F.  Bellows,  H.  Farrer,  K.  Swain  Gifford,  illustrating  poems  by 
Longfellow,  Whittier,  Bryant,  Aldrich,  etc.  Quarto.  Elegantly 
bound.  $10.00.  Also  limited  editions  on  China  and  Japan  paper. 


James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 


PREBLE'S  (REAR-ADMIRAL    GEORGE    HENRY)    History 

of  the  Flag  of  the  United  States  of  America.    Third  revised  edition 
Illustrated  with  10  colored  plates,  200  en  a:  ravings  on  wood,  6  maps, 
and  18  autographs.    1  vol.    Full  royal  octavo.    815  pages.    $7.50. 

PRESTON'S  (Miss  HARRIET  W.)  The  Georgics  of  Ver- 
gil,   l^ol.    18mo.    $1.00. 
. The   Same.      With   red  rules    and    initials. 

Illustrated.    1  vol.    Small  quarto.    $2.00. 

PUTNAM'S  (J.  PICKERING)    The  Open  Fireplace  in  all 

Ages.  With  300  cuta  (53  fu'1-page)  and  20  new  plates  of  Intel ior 
Decorations  by  American  Architects.  Second  thousand,  revised  and 
enlarged.  1  vol.  12rno.  $4.00. 

KENAN'S   (ERNEST)  English   Conferences.      Rome    and 

Christianity:  Marcus  Aurclius.  Translated  by  CLAIIA  EKSKINE 
CLEMENT.  1  vol.  16nio.  75  cents. 

ROSEMARY  AND  R UE.     Vol.  VII.  of  the  Round-Robin 

Series  of  anonymous  novels.    IGtuo.    $1.00. 

ROUND-ROBIN    SERIES    (THE).       A    new  series    of 

anonymous  novels  by  the  best  writers.  Each  novel  is  complete  in 
one  volume.  16mo.  $1.00.  Now  ready:  A  tameless  Nobleman, 
A  Lesson  in  Love,  The  Georgians,  Patty's  Perversities,  Ilomoselle, 
Damen's  Ghost,  Rosemary  and  Rue,  Madame  Lucas,  A  Tallahassee 
Girl. 

SANBORN'S   (KATE)   Purple   and   Gold.     Choice  Poems 

on  the  Golden  Rod  and  Aster.  Illustrated  by  Rosina  Emmet. 
Printed  on  leaflets,  bound  with  purple  ribbon.  $1.25. 

SARGENT'S  (MRS.  JOHN  T.)  Sketches  and  Reminiscences 

of  the  Radical  Club.  Illustrated.  1  vol.  12mo.  Cloth,  $2.00. 
Full  gilt,  $2.50.  Half-calf,  $4.00. 

SENSIER'S  (ALFRED)  Jean- Francois  Millet:  Peasant  and 

Painter.  Translated  by  HELENA  DE  KAY.  With  Illustrations. 
1  vol.  Square  8vo.  $3.00. 

SHAKESPEARE'S    WORKS.     Handy- Volume   Edition. 

13  vols.  Illustrated.  32mo.  In  neat  box.  Cloth,  $7.50.  Morocco 
antique,  $15.00. 

SHALE  R   (PROFESSOR  N".  S.)  and  DA  VIS'S  (Wai.  M.) 

Illustrations  of  the  Earth's  Surface.  Part  I.  Glaciers.  Copiously 
illustrated  with  Heliotypes.  Large  folio.  $10.00. 

SITEDD'S  (MRS.  JULIA  A.)  Famous  Painters  and  Paint- 
ings. Revised  and  enlarged  edition.  With  13  full-page  Heliotypes. 
1  vol.  12mo.  Cloth,  $3.00.  Half-calf,  $5.00.  Tree-calf,  $7.00. 

Famous  Sculptors  and  Sculpture.  With  13  full- 
page  Heliotypes.  1  vol.  12mo.  Cloth,  $3.00.  Half-calf,  $5.00. 
Tree-calf,  $7.00. 

SIIERRATTS  (R.   J.)   The  Elements   of   Hand-Railing. 

38  Plates.     Small  folio.     $2.00. 

SIKES'S  (WiRT)  British  Goblins,  Welsh  Folk-Lore,  Fairy 

Mythology,  Legends,  and  Traditions.  Illustrated.  1  vol.  8vu. 
Bound  in  gold  and  black.  Gilt  top.  $4.00. 
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SPOONER  (SAMUEL)  and  CLEMENT'S  (MRS.  CLARA 

ERSKINE)  A  Biographical  History  of  the  Fine  Arts.    In  Press. 

STILLMANN'S   (J.  D.  B.,  A.M.,  M.D.)  The   Horse  in 

Motion,  as  shown  in  a  series  of  views  by  instantaneous  photograph y, 
with  a  study  on  animal  mechanics,  founded  on  the  revelations  of  the 
camera,  in  which  the  theory  of  quadrupedal  locomotion  is  demon- 
strated. With  anatomical  illustrations  in  chromo,  after  drawings  by 
William  Hahn.  With  a  preface  by  Leland  Stanford.  1  vol.  Royal 
quarto.  Fully  illustrated.  $10.00. 

SWEETSER'S    (M.  F.)    Artist- Biographies.      Illustrated 

with  12  Heliotypes  in  each  volume.    16mo.    Cloth.    $1.50  each. 
Vol.      I.    Raphael,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo. 
Vol.    II.    Titian,  Guido  Reni,  Claude  Lorraine. 
Vol.  III.    Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Turner,  Landseer. 
Vol.  IV.    Diirer.  Rembrandt,  Van  Dyck. 
Vol.    V.    Fra  Angelico,  Murillo,  Allston. 

The  set,  in  cloth,  5  vols.,  $7.50.  Half-calf,  $15.00.  Tree-calf, 
$25.00.  The  same  are  also  published  in  smaller  volumes,  one 
biography  in  each.  15  vols.  ISmo.  Per  vol.,  50  cents. 

SYMONDS'S     (JOHN    ADDINGTON)    New    and    Old:    a 

Volume  of  Verse.    1  vol.    12mo.    $1.50. 

TALLAHASSEE   GIRL  (A).     Vol.  IX.  of  the  Round- 

Robin  Series  of  anonymous  novels.    16mo.     $1.00. 

TENNYSON'S   (ALFRED)    A    Dream    of    Fair  Women. 

40  Illustrations.  Arabesque  binding.  1  vol.  4to.  $5.00.  In 
Morocco  antique  or  tree-calf,  $9.00. 

Ballads     and    other    Poems.       Author's 

Edition,  with  Portrait.    1  vol.    16mo.    50  cents. 

Poems.     Illustrated  Family  Edition.    Full 


gilt.     Elegantly  stamped.     1  vol.     8vo.     $2.50.     Half-calf,  $5.00. 
Morocco  antique  or  tree-calf,  $7.50. 

THA  CKERA  Y  (WILLIAM  M.),  The  Ballads  of.    Complete 

illustrated  edition.    Small  quarto.    Elegantly  bound.    $3.00. 

THOMAS  A    KEMPJS'S    The  Imitation  of   Christ.     A 

carefully  revised  translation.    With    300  Mediaeval  Vignettes  and 
Initials.     1  vol.     16mo.     Red  edges.     $2.00. 

TOWNSEND'S  (MARY   ASHLEY)  Down  the  Bayou,  and 

other  Poems.    1  vol.    12mo.    $1.50. 

TOWNSEND'S  (S.  NUGENT)  Our  Indian  Summer  in  the 

Far  West.     Illustrated  with   full-page  Photographs  of   Scenes  in 
Kansas,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  etc.     1vol.    4to.    $25.00. 

TWA  IN'S  (MARK)  The  Prince  and  the  Pauper.     With  200 

Illustrations  by  the  best  artists.    Elegantly  bound.     1vol.    Square 
8vo.     Sold  by  subscription  only. 

UNDERWOOD'S   (FRANCIS  II.)  James   Pvussell  Lowell. 

A  Biographical  Sketch.     1  vol.    8vo.     $2.50. 

UPTON'S  (GEORGE  P.)  Woman  in  Music.     With  Ilelio- 

type  Illustrations.    1  vol.    12mo.    $2.00.    Half-calf,  $4.00. 


James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  9 

VWLLET-LE-DUC'S  (E.-E.)  Discourses  on  Architecture. 

Translated  by  HENRY  VAN  BRUNT.    With  18  large  Plates  and  113 
Woodcuts.    Vol.1.    8vo.    $5.00. 

_ Discourses      on       Architecture. 

Vol.  II.    With  Steel  Plates,  Chromos,  aLd  Woodcuts.    8vo.    $5.00. 

The  Story  of  a  House.     Illustrated 


with  62  Plates  and  Cuts.    1  vol.    12mo.    $2.00. 

The  Habitations  of    Man   in   all 


Ages.    With  103  Illustrations.    1  vol.    12nio.    $2.00. 

Annals  of  a  Fortress.      "With  85 


Illustrations.    1vol.    12mo.    $2.00. 

WARNER'S  (CHARLES   DUDLEY)  The  American  News- 
paper :  an  Essay.    1  vol.    32mo.    25  cents. 

WARREN'S   (JOSEPH  H.,   M.D.)   A  Practical    Treatise 

on  Hernia.  New  Edition,  enlarged  and  revised,  with  many  new 
Illustrations.  1  vol.  8vo.  $5.00. 

WHEELER'S    (WILLIAM    A  )    Familiar    Allusions.      A 

Handbook  of  Miscellaneous  Information,  including  the  names  of 
celebrated  statues,  paintings,  palaces,  country-seats,  ruins,  churches, 
ships,  streets,  clubs,  natural  curiosities,  etc.  Completed  and  edited 
by  Charles  G.  Wheeler.  1  vol.  Royal  8vo.  $2.50. 

WHIST,  American  or  Standard.      By  G.  W.  P.     Second 

Edition  revised.    1  vol.    16mo.    $1.00. 

WHITMAN'S    (WALT)    Leaves   of    Grass.       Containing 

the  matter  comprised  in  his  former  volumes,  with  his  latest  Poems. 
With  Portrait.  1vol.  12mo.  $2.50. 

WHITTIER'S    (JOHN    G.)    Poems.      Illustrated    Family 

Edition.  Full  gilt.  Elegantly  stamped.  1  vol.  8vo.  $2.50. 
Half-calf,  $5.00.  Morocco  antique  or  tree-calf,  $7.50. 

WILLIAMS1  S   (ALFRED   M.)   The   Poets   and   Poetry  of 

Ireland.  With  Historical  and  Critical  Essays  and  Notes.  An 
exhaustive  compilation  of  the  best  verses  of  the  Irish  Poets  from,  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present.  1  vol.  12mo.  $2.00. 

WINCKELMANN'S    (JOHN)    The    History  of    Ancient 

Art.  Translated  by  Dr.  G-.  H.  LODGE.  78  Copper-plate  Engrav- 
ings. 2  vols.  Svo.  Cloth,  $9.00.  Half-calf,  $18.00.  Morocco 
antique  or  tree-calf,  $25.00. 

.. The    Same.     Large-paper    Edition. 

Large  4to.    $30.00.     Only  100  copies  printed. 

WINTER'S  (WILLIAM)  Poems.     Revised  Edition.     1vol. 

16mo.    Cloth,  $1.50.    Half-calf,  $3.00.     Morocco  or  tree-calf,  $4.00. 

The  Trip  to  England.  With  full-page  Illustra- 
tions by  JOSEPH  JEFFERSON.  1  vol.  IGrno.  $2.00.  Half-calf^ 
$4.00.  Morocco  antique  or  tree-calf,  $5.00. 

The  Life,  Stories,  and  Poems  of  John  Brougham. 

Edited  by  W.  WINTER.    1vol.    12mo.    Illustrated.    $2.00. 
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WINTER'S    (WILLIAM)    Fitz- James     O'Brien's     Tales, 

Sketches,  and  Poems.    Edited  by  W.  WINTER.    1  vol.    12mo.    Il- 
lustrated.   $2.00. 

The   Jeffersons.     Vol.  II.    of  the  American- 
Actor  Series.    1  vol.    12mo.    $1.25. 


In  Preparation. 

BACON'S  (HENRY)  Parisian  Art  ami  Artists.     Copiously 

illustrated.    1  vol.    Square  Svo.    $3.00. 

BARTLETT'S  (T.  H.)  The  Life  of  the  Late  Dr.  William 

Rimmer.     With  illustrations  from  his  Paintings,  Drawings,  and 
Sculpture.    1vol.    Quarto.    Full  gilt.    $10.00. 

CLEMENTS  (MRS.  CLARA  ERSKINE)  Charlotte  Cushman. 

Vol.  IV.  of  the  American-Actor  Series.    Illustrated.    1  vol.    12mo. 
$1.25. 

GONSE'S  (Louis)  Eugene  Fromentin,  Painter  and  Writer  • 

translated  from  the  French.    Copiously  illustrated.    1  vol.    Square 
Svo.     $3.00. 

JOHNSTON'S  (ELIZABETH  BRYANT)  Original  Portraits  of 

Washington.  » About  seventy  Heliotype  Portraits,  with  Descriptive 
History  of  each.    1  vol.    Quarto.    $10.00. 

NORTON'S  (C.  B.)   Heavy   Ordnance,    Siege   and  Naval 

Guns,  Light  Artillery,  Machine  Guns,  Life-Saving  Ordnance  and 
Projectiles,  as  manufactured  by  the  South  Boston  Iron  Company. 
.   1  vol.    Quarto. 

PERCY'S  (TOWNSEND)  A  Dictionary  of  the  Stage.     1  vol. 

12mo.    $2.00. 

SEALER'S  (PROFESSOR  1ST.  S.)  and  DAVIS' S  (WILLIAM 

M.)  Illustrations  of  the  Earth's  Surface.    Volume  II.    Quarto,  with 
many  Heliotypes.    $10.00. 

WALKER'S  (REV.  J.  B.  R.)  A  New  and  Enlarged  Con- 
cordance to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  most  perfect  Concordance  of 
the  Bible  in  the  English  language.  It  contains  over  forty  thousand,  or 
one-fifth,  more  references  and  quotations  than  Cruden's  Unabridged, 
which  has  been  the  standard  for  a  century.  It  contains  three  times 
as  many  names  of  persons  and  places  as  Cruden's,  each  one  accentu- 
ated, so  as  to  show  its  exact  pronunciation,  and  having  also  copious 
and  exhaustive  references  and  quotations.  1  vol.  Svo. 

WARE'S  (PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  R.)  Modern  Perspective. 

For  Architects,  Artists,  and   Draughtsmen.     1  vol.    12mo.     With 
Atlas  of  Plates  in  oblong  folio. 


Valuable  Historical  and  Critical  "Works  by  Subscription 


THE    CENTENNIAL    HISTORY 

OF    THE 

AMERICAN    EPISCOPAL    CHURCH. 

BY  WILLIAM  STEVEN'S  PERRY,  D.D.,  LLD., 
Bishop  of  Iowa,  Historiographer  of  the  American  Church, 

WITH  THE  CO-OPEKATION  OP  A  NUMBER  OF   LEADING  BISHOPS,  CLERGY- 
MEN, AND  LAYMEN. 

In  Two  Volumes  Quarto,  loith  Many  Portraits,  Views,  Facsimiles, 

and  other  Illustrations. 

This  work  is  designed  to  mark  the  Centennial  period  of  the  organization 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  and  to  give  the  full 
and  accurate  history  of  that  important  ecclesiastical  body  down  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  together  with  the  narrative  of  the  planting  and  growth  of  the 
American  Colonial  Church  from  the  period  of  the  discovery  and  early  set- 
tlement of  the  Continent  to  the  close  of  the  War  of  Independence.  Among 
the  writers  are,  — 

Hon.  ROBE  ETC.  WINTHROP,  LL.D.  Rt.  Rev.   JOHN   WILLIAMS     D.D., 

Rev  BENJAMIN  F.  .OE  COSTA,  M.A.  LL.D. 

Rev.  PHILLIPS  BROOKS,  D.D.  Rt.  Rev.  WILLIAM  BACON  STEVENS, 

Eev.  MORGAN  Dix,  S.T.D.  D.D.,  LL.D. 


A    MEMORIAL    HISTORY 

OF   THE 

COUNTY  OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

ITS  TOWNS  AND  CITIES,  1631  TO  1881. 
In  Two   Volumes  Quarto,  Illustrated. 

EDITED  BY  J.  HAMMOND   TRUMBULL,  LL.D., 
President  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society. 

Rev.  SAMUEL  J.  ANDREWS,  CHARLES  J.  HOADLY,  Esq.,  CHARLES 
DUDLEY  WARNER,  Esq.,  Consulting  Editors. 

The  various  sections  of  the  county  history  and  the  histories  of  the  towns 
and  cities  will  be  intrusted  to  the  gentlemen  who  are  best  qualified  to  under- 
take them.  Vol.  I.  will  contain  tne  History  of  the  County  and  of  the  Town 
and  City  of  Hartford.  Vol.  II.  will  comprise  independent  histories  of  the 
other  towns,  from  their  settlement  to  the  present  year. 


NOW   READ  T. 

THE     MEMORIAL    HISTORY     OF    BOSTON, 

INCLUDING  THE  PRESENT  COUNTY  or  SurroLK.  — 1630  TO  1880. 

In  Four  Volumes,  quarto,  with  more  than  500  Illustrations  by  famous 
artists  and  engravers,  all  made  for  this  work. 

The  subject,  though  a  grouping  of  associations  connected  with  the  name 
of  Boston,  is  really  so  expansive  as  to  embrace,  for  the  earlier  periods  at 
least,  the  history  of  Eastern  Massachusetts  and  almost  of  New  England,  for 
which  Boston  stands  as  the  exponent  in  nearly  all  phases  of  her  history. 


%*  The  above-mentioned  books  are  sold  by  subscription  only.      Send  for 
Prospectuses  to  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &,  CO.,  Boston. 


Illustrated  Weekly  Journal  of  Architecture  and  the  Building 

Trades. 


Each  number  is  accompanied  by  four  fine  quarto  illustration*, 
while  illustrative  cuts  are  liberally  used  in  the  text.  Although  the 
paper  addresses  itself  primarily  to  architects  and  builders,  by  its  dis- 
cussions upon  matters  of  common  interest  to  those  engaged  in  building 
pursuits,  it  is  the  object  of  the  editors  to  make  it  acceptable  and  neces- 
sanj  to  that  large  portion  of  the  educated  classes  who  are  interested  in 
and  appreciate  the  importance  of  good  architectural  suwoundings,  to 
civil  and  sanitary  engineers,  draughtsmen,  antiquaries,  craftsmen  of 
all  kinds,  and  all  intelligent  readers. 

TERMS :  $7.50  a  year,  or  $6.00  in  advance,  postage  free ;  15  cents 
anumber;  the  bound  volumes  for  1876, 1877,  1878, 1879,  $10.50  ;  and 
those  for  1880  and  1881,  $9.00  each. 

Specimen  numbers  and  advertising  rates  furnished  on  application 
to  the  publishers. 

Heliotype  Engravings. 

These  beautiful  pictures  are  exact  facsimile  reproductions  by  the 
Heliotype  Process  of  rare  and  costly  engravings  and  etchings,  from 
paintings  by  the  old  masters,  and  of  the  finest  specimens  to  be  found 
of  modern  French  and  English  publications. 

They  are  printed  upon  the  same  paper,  with  the  same  ink,  as  the 
original  engravings,  and  will  never  fade. 

They  are  of  a  uniform  size  (19  x  24  inches'),  and  are  sold  at  the 
remarkably  low  price  of 

FIFTY  CENTS  EACH. 

Catalogues  sent  to  any  address  upon  application.  Any  of  the 
Heliotypes  loill  be  sold  separately,  and  sent  postpaid  to  any  address 
upon  receipt  of  price. 

HELIOTYPE   ART-GALLERY, 

213  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


HOWELLS'S    LATEST    NOVELS. 

"  THE  BEST  STORY  HOWELLS  EVER  PUBLISHED." 

DR.    BREEN'S    PRACTICE. 

One  volume  izmo.    Price  $1.50. 

"  Like  every  thing  that  comes  from  Mr.  Howells,  the  story  is  true  to  life,  delicate,  full  of 
very  fine  touches,  sweet-tempered,  and  really  representative  of  our  time  and  our  people." 
—  Boston  Advertiser. 

"  Mr.  Howells's  book  ('  Dr.  Breen's  Practice,'  Boston:  James  R.  Osgoqd  &  Co.)  is  al- 
together charming.  It  has  been  long  since  we  have  met  a  more  delightful  piece  of  literary 
work  than  '  Dr.  Breen's  Practice.'  It  is  a  book  of  true  humor,  —  the  humor  that  is  nearly 
allied  to  pathos,  which  suggests  a  shimmering  of  tears  and  smiles.  The  turning-point  of 
the  story  is  genuinely  emotional,  and  it  is  treated  with  a  deftness  of  touch  that  is  inex- 
pressibly winning.  .  .  .  We  are  disposed,  to  regard  'Dr.  Breen's  Practice'  as  Mr. 
Howells's  best  novel.  Truer  humor  was  never  put  into  an  American  book  than  is  to  be 
found  here:  it  goes  straight  to  the  mark."  —  The  American,  Philadelphia. 

"  Mr.  Howells  has  a  deeper  sense  of  poetic  justice  and  a  more  benevolent  soul  than  his 
friend  Mr.  James:  and  so  his  novels  give  more  comfort  to  his  readers,  who  always  sigh  for 
the  next  one  as  soon  as  this  one  is  read."  —  Springfield  Republican. 

A   FEARFUL   RESPONSIBILITY, 

AND    OTHER    STORIES. 

By  WILLIAM  D.  HOWELLS.    One  volume  i2mo.    Price  $1.30. 

*'  Exquisite  pieces  of  workmanship,  reflecting  the  very  brightness  and  glow  of  the  at- 
mosphere of  Southern  Europe."  —  New  Orleans  Democrat. 

''  The  choicest  thing  in  current  fiction."  —  Hartford  Courant. 

"Against  the  rich  Venetian  background  which  our  author  is  so  fond  of  throwing  into  his 
sketches,  outlined  with  the  artistic  grace  that  has  made  him  famous,  and  infused  with  his 
delicate  wit,  they  are  infinitely  more  fascinating  than  any  of  the  creations  of  pure  fiction 
which  other  modern  writers  are  prone  to  give  us."  —  Syracuse  Herald. 


A    FAIR    BARBARIAN. 

By  Mrs.  FRANCES  HODGSON  BURNETT.    One  volume  i6mo.    Price  $1.00. 

"  Mrs.  Burnett  fascinates  her  readers  without  appearing  to  make  an  effort,  and  plays 
upon  the  human  heart  at  will,  making  it  thrill  and  vibrate  under  the  magic  influence  of  her 
genius."  —  New  Orleans  Democrat. 

"  The  brightest  and  wittiest  of  Mrs.  Burnett's  stories."  —  Baltimore  Every  Saturday. 


SOMEBODY'S    NEIGHBORS. 

A  volume  of  stories.    By  ROSE  TERRY  COOKE.    In  dainty  and  elegant  binding.    is 

stories.     $1.50. 

"  Delectable  descriptions  of  quaint,  old-fashioned  gardens,  pretty  girls,  odd  old  maids, 
and  odder  old  men.  .  .  .  Her  new  book,  '  Somebody's  Neighbors,'  is  full  of  bits  that  one 
reads  over  and  over  again,  enjoying  their  flavor  anew  each  time."  —  Boston  Transcript. 


A    BOOK    OF    LOVE    STORIES. 

By  NORA  PERRY.    One  volume  i6mo.    Price  $1.00. 

"  Fresh  and  flavorous  as  newly-gathered  wood-strawberries."  —  Portland  Press. 

"Old-fashioned  love  stories,  healthy  in  sentiment,  and  told  with  entire  freedom  from 
intensity  or  exaggeration.  .  .  .  No  one  will  lay  down  her  book  without  being  re-enforced 
in  that  fidelity  to  every-day  relations  which  is  the  salvation  of  society."  — Christian  Union. 


Sold  by  all  booksellers.     Sent  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES    R.  OSGOOD   &.  CO.,  BOSTON. 


